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PRINCF RIDING AN ELEPHANT (DETAIL)—KHAM KARAN 





Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 26 and 79 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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HOW AN AIRPLANE GAS TURBINE WORKS 
AIR ENTERS @FUEL ENTERS @) HOT GASES TURN TURBINE; 
HERE ROTATING AIRPLANE 
PROPELLER AT FRONT 


COMPRESSED @ AiR-FUEL MIXTURE 
BURNS HERE 





PART 6 
THE STORY OF | 


WHIRLING POWER | 


SNe a ve 


THIS MAY NOT BE THE F/NAL 
ANSWER, BUT I THINK I'M ON 
THE RIGHT TRACK / 


FUN IN SCIENCE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This 16-page book—introduce: 
a pictorial life-story of Ge 
Westinghouse — contains ! 

than 20 experiments students 

perform themselves .. . with n 
netism, electricity, light, air 

steam. Send for your free c¢ 

(limit of 10 to a teacher). W! 
School Service (I-96), West 
house Electric Corporation, ! 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLants we 25 CITES Orrices Evenvwment 


Tune in: TED MALONE—Mon., Wed., Fri., 11:45 am, EDT, American Network 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING FREE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BOOKS, USE COUPON ON PACE 7%. 





ALL BOOK: OF ‘THE*-*MONTH CLUB SELECTIONS 


THE SNAKE PIT 
























ARCH 
\ THE BY waa WARD BRITANNIA OF TRIUMPH 
pee ‘ MAN-EATERS BY Be “ REMARQUE 
7 OF KUMAON 
"$2.50 BY JIM CORBETT $2.75 §2.75 
, (doshle selection) : 
Combined price to members 
$3.00 
ai oe MY THREE 
seen! BRIDESHEAD AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF YEARS WITH 
Wy Wel REVISITED WILLIAM EISENHOWER 
i Pr.) BY EVELYN WAUGH ALLEN WHITE Be “turener, USNR 
$2.50 Price to members Price to members 
$3.00 $3.00 


FOR EVERY TWO SELECTIONS YOU BUY FROM THE CLUB 


bu. receive one book-dividend tehke these free 


SOME OF THE BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
DISTRIBUTED FREE AMONG MEMBERS 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES 
and GRIMMS' FAIRY TALES 
2 Vols. (I/ustrated.) Retail Price $5.00 
A BOOK ABOUT A THOUSAND THINGS 
by George W. Stimpson. Retail Price $3.50 
JANE EYRE and WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
by Charlotte and Emily Bronte. (I//ustrated.) 
(Two Vols. Boxed.) Retail Price $5.00 
CURRIER & IVES Edited by Harry T. Peters. 
Retail Price $5.00 
A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
Foreword by Carl Sandburg. Retail Price $3.00 
GREEN MANSIONS by W. H. Hudson. (J//ustrated.) 
(Boxed.) Retail Price $3.95 
THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS STORIES 
(IUustrated.) Retail Price $3.50 


TRY AND STOP ME by Bennett Cerf. Price $3.00 


THE RED PONY by John Steinbeck. 
(Iustrated.) Retail Price $5.00 


MY FRIEND FLICKA and THUNDERHEAD 
by Mary O'Hara. Ilustrated by J. S. Curry. 
(Two Vols. Boxed.) Retail Price $5.75 
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385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A439 
"i . * f, Zi . / ¢ : 
of any ane of the Book D pictured above! g Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive : 
; : \ free the book-dividend selected from the list above, % ' 
Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one of its selections pictured at § and which I have named below, and for every two \ 
the top. Surely, among them is one you have promised yourself to get and read. As a new mem- % or male a I ag wae by ach med I be; = . i 
y ber, the Club will send you, free, any one of the recent book-dividends shown directly above. % distribated. i sun tamantints Poems: ly wet ee 
e  — the-month from the Club each full year I am a member, \ : 
e TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ‘ and I may cancel my subscription any time after % r 
n a x purchasing four such books from the Club. ¥ t 
g- GISNING and mailing the coupon enrolls you. —_ you want, or simply write, “Send me nothing.” x x ' 
id You pay no fixed sum as a member and obk- With every two books-of-the-month you buy, you % Name............. PENS en eS F. 
es Sate yourself for no fixed term. You pay for each book receive, free, a valuable book-dividend. The Atien , x Fy 
i 45 you receive it, no more than the pubiisher’s retail books shown directly above are examples. Last Q = 2 = 4 = =U TT UU Utrrteeteeessess x 
. Price, and frequently less. (A small charge is added year the retail value of books given to Club $ Ci#....... 66. e cee eee, MwGten .. State... 2.40. 8 
"© Cover postage and other mailing expenses.) members was over $10,500,000. Send Bb Date % 
_As a member you receive a careful pre-publica- Your only pbligation as a member of the Club % : * ""Conoaas ous fe bock-dividende shown divecty ators) SY 
4on report about each book-of-the-month (and at _is to buy no fewer than four books-of-the-month Y Begin My Subscription With. Wésdiccincausdies & 
the same time reports about all other important _in any twelve-month period, and you cancancel $ ae % 
- new books). If you want the book-of-the-month, your subscription any time after doing so. (Prices N Book prices are slightly higher in Canada. but the Club ships to Canadian members, \\ 
you let it come. If not, you specify some other book are slightly higher in Canada.) $69999999999: $3 eeeoeeesen 
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“The easiest method I’ve ever 





used to teach dental care!” 
record check-up sheets, and a Teacher’s Manual 
with complete outline for a successful program. 
So fill out the coupon below and send for Ipana’s 
free 5-Way Plan for Dental Health today! We feel 
sure you'll be delighted with the results. 

















You'll be as enthusiastic as they about the life- 
like cardboard tooth model, which makes it so 
easy to demonstrate proper toothbrushing and 
gum massage. And the effectiveness of the Dental 
Certificates and the Giant Class Certificate is soon 
noted in the youngsters’ reports on prompt visits 


“When Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for Dental Health got under way, even 
slackers started to clean their teeth.’ 


Hi: ARE just two comments typical of the 
thousands we receive from teachers through- 








out the country. Again and again they tell us how 
effectively Ipana’s 5-Way Plan works to make 
even their youngest pupils understand the need 
for proper care of their teeth and gums. 


to the dentist—as well as care of teeth and gums 
at home. 

Also included in Ipana’s Plan are a colorful 
wall chart, “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, hygiene 





FREE § Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
® for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing 
ns SR : : 


0 
To een 





1. NEW Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Health.” 

2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 

3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds records for 25 


children). 





cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


4. Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations. 








5. Dental. Health Certificates 
“for individual award, plus NEW 
’ Giant Certificate for 100% 
class record. 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


Educational Dept. NI-96, Bristol-Myers Company, 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


New Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 





Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates 
NAME_ ed ee) Sale ; 
NAME OF SCHOOL. sihtatimguandige - — 
Oe ee 
CITY. 8 eee ee 
GRADE TAUGHT. CLASS ENROLLMENT. 
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Steck publications. 
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Write for the 
free 80-page, 
catalog con- 
taining descriptions of all 


e* eT 
an THe, Tanck - yooRAP 


The Steck Worktext is e 5 in the field of 
expendable books, in that it provides compre- 
hensible text material together with adequate 
problem-solving activities—no other text is 
required for a full course. 


| 
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WORKING WITH 
NUMBERS 


sets up a completely new type of 
number program, scientifically de- 
signed to give meaning to every 
concept and process through the 
use of concrete, pictorial, semi- 
concrete, and abstract materials. 


Ret. Wh, 
Books 1 and 2 30c 24c 
Book 3 35c 28c 


e®eeoeoe@eoeeeeee8ee 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


provides an abundance of material 
to build a sound background for 
science programs. Vocabulary is 
carefully controlled so that there 
will be no reading difficulties, and 
subjects are within the child’s ex- 
perience, 


Ret. Wh, 
Do You Know?, grade 1___.30c 24c 
Things Around Us, grade 2 30c 24c 
Out of Doors, grade 3____ 35c 28c 


MAKING THINGS IS FUN 


e shows each step by photographs and 


drawings. 
@ uses simple tools and materials. 
¢ provides material for the pupil. 
@ is self-directing. 
@ has projects in wood, clay, cardboard, 

decorating, etc, 

Ret. Wh. 

Book 1 for lewer elementary grades 30c 24c 
Book 2 for upper elementary grades 45c 36c 


Teacher’s Manual on each subject and 
for each level available at same prices as 


books. 


STE K commany 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe INsrructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How to Supmir MATERIAL 
to THe INsTRUCTOR * 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 8%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Give the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by October first for the March 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments, 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
im elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

Weé pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 








Plays foe Childeen 


NEW PLAYS FOR FALL 


Four for Fun——by Aileen Fisher. A play each for 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and St. Valen 
tine’s Day. Intermediate grades. The collection, 50c 


Six Holiday Plays—by Rowena Bennett. For primay 
and intermediate grades. A play each for Halloween 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’ 
Day, and Easter, The volume of six plays, 5c. 


Special-Day Plays and Flashlight Fun—by Dorothy 
Webber Caton. Six short plays for primary grades, t 
celebrate Kaster, Halloween, Christmas, Book Week 


a patriotic play, and a fantasy. 50c for the volume 


Little Black Sambo, a musical skit for primary grade 


Adapted by Mildred Walsworth. Music included 
Price, 35c. 

Chaoming (the Bright and Shining One)— by Lyk 
Haynes and Jean Kaiser, A make-believe radio play, 
including five songs (complete in the book). For 
middle and upper grades. 50c. 

These and other new plays are described in the new 
catalog of Plays for Children. Send for your copy 
today. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


Printed in Heavy “> Ink 











© ABC Pre-Primer ™ . eT) $125 
() Seatwork for Beginners... (1) 1.00 
() The Three Bears mm 1.00 
() Reading for Beginners (1) 1.00 
C) Nursefy Rhymes in Picture... (1) 1.00 
() Farm Friends and Pets (1) 50 
() First Number Book oe (1) 1.00 
() Phonics and Reading (1-2) 1.00 
(] Health Activities (1-2) 1.00 
() Farm Activity Unit . (1-3) 1.25 
L) Holidays of the Year....... (2-3) 1.25 
Li My rR . (2-3) 1.25 
(J My Book of Animals (2-4) 1.26 
[) My Indian Book............ .. (253) = 1.00 
() Our Community .............. (2-3) 1.35 
) .. (3-4) 1.00 
OU .. (3-5) 1.00 
O (3-5) 1.00 
Oo Musie Charts and Drilis.... (All) 1.00 
() Art Aids for the Classroom (All) 1.00 
OD Activities a Handcraft (All) 1.00 
(J Craft Wor (All) 1.00 
©) Holiday Posters a Decorations (All) 1.00 
() Science Book .................... (3-4) 1.35 
0 Science Studies oes (3-6) 1.00 
() Products of the United States (4-8) 1.50 
L) Wings over the United States (4-8) 1.00 
() South America .................... . (4-8) 1.50 
CO) Wings Over South America. (4-8) 1.00 
C) Maps for History & Geography (4-8) 50 
[) Trees of the Uni . (4-8) = 1.25 
[) Practical English Book . (7-12) 1.60 
© Practical English Book ‘i Seige (8-12) 1.60 


(CIRCLE GRADE WANTED ON THE FOLLOWING) 
Master Workbook in Reading 

Grade dei—2—3—4 ..Each 1.25 
Oo Master Vi Workbook in Arithmetic 
Grade 1 2—3 a 


a) 


() Language Drilis 
Grade 2 —- 3 — 4 — 5 — 6 


FLASH CARDS 











C) Alphabet $1.26 (© Addition $1.00 
C) Phonics ........ 1.50 © Subtraction 1.00 
C) Music . 1.25 Multiplication 1.00 
5 Music Borders 1.00 Division ...... 1.00 





for Flash Cards 
Californians Add 2'/2 % Sales Tax. 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


Guteatp Postage at 10c for Each Book and 

( 15c Per Set | 

5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Catalogue of 
Cards, Posters, etc. 
cover handiing costs. 


h Workbooks, 
cnt enelens 40c in Coin t | 


Send Items Checked Above. Enclosed find 

| Send €.0.D. [ Send Single 

| Surface “Hectograph $3.00. °°) Rube Surface 

| $6.00, 

| SS : 

| BM ceccccnecercecsapsremesszccecsscresece — 

| City... eS ent 
Send new "graded booklet “A QUIDE 

| SETTER TEACHING,” an oe eT 
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Crystal-clear 7-Up is daily making thousands 
LL of new friends all over America. That’s 


— because 7-Up is distinctive, clean- 
on, 5c 


tasting, a real “fresh up.”” Mothers serve 


primary e 

lente 7-Up gladly for they know it is completely 
an pure and wholesome, You like it... 
Wek . it likes you. 


volume. 


grades. 


neluded, 


by Ly 
lio play 
For 


the new 
ur copy 


| of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 
CHAMPION WORKBOOKS ARE BEST! 


THREE BRAND NEW BOOKS 
LET’S GO—No. R.15 22¢ 


LET’S GO is the Reading Readiness book of a new series of Reading Workbooks 
for Primary Grades. It is designed for use before the introduction of the regu- 
lar reading program and develops the skills necessary for successful reading. 

Activities in LET’S GO are planned to develop a rich background of experi- 
ence, a meaningful vocabulary, eye and hand co-ordination, the ability to follow 
directions, and visual and auditory skills. Special attention is given to the 
speech development program. Illustrations are simple and large to eliminate any 
chance of eye strain. 

The book of 64 pages is divided into four units: At Home, At School, In the 
Country, and On Vacation. Each unit is built around activities common to all 
children and gives practice in the various readiness skills. LET’S GO introduces 
all the action words on which the pre-primer of the series, LET’S DO, is based. 
The directions for each lesson are specific and will be most helpful to the teacher. 


LET’S DO---No. R. 7 22¢ 


. 

LET’S DO is a 64-page workbook for beginning readers. The content is easy and 
will require little direction from the teacher. The vocabulary centers around 
action words, which are common to the vocabulary of all children and lead to a 
variety of interests in the fields of social studies, science, health, and safety. 

The vocabulary of 57 words has been carefully checked against the Gates and 
Stone vocabulary lists. A special feature of the book is the individual word 
cards found on the center pages of the book. A self-help feature is provided by 
the pictures and sentences which appear on the reverse side of the word cards. 

Variety of content and of activities makes each lesson a challenge to the chil- 
dren and keeps interest high. 

Large illustrations eliminate eye strain and provide for ease in coloring. The 
use of manuscript writing makes an easy transition from the teacher’s writing 
on the blackboard and on experience reading charts. 


LET’S DO MORE ---No. R.8 22¢ 


LET’S DO MORE, an activity workbook of 64 pages at Primer Level, centers 
around the experiences of children at home and at school. The story starts with 
the home experiences of a girl and boy, and builds up to the time when they 
start to school. The second half of the book is concerned with their activities 
at school. 

While the book has continuity, each page is complete unit. Any page may be 
omitted or they may be used in mixed order without losing the story element. 

The vocabulary has been carefully checked against the Gates and Stone word 
lists. Of the 146 words, 52 were used in LET’S DO and 94 are new. Manuscript 
writing and large illustrations are features of this book and make for ease in 
reading and coloring. The activities, which are varied and are interesting to the 
children, provide for the development of reading vocabulary and skills in a 
challenging way. 


Integrated 


SEATWORK IN READING and VOCABULARY 
Primer, R 10 Grade I, R 11 Grade II, R 21 
64 page, substantially bound books, ready for instant use with ¢ 
time-tested material, revised up to the minute. 
Grade III, R 31 Grade V, R 51 Grade VII, R 71 
64 pages, an abundance of drill material in English with a defi- 22: 
nite purpose; arranged for easy handling and economy of time. 
Correlated with all standard textbooks. 
Grade 1, R 13 Grade IV, R 43 Grade VII, R 73 
Grade Il, R 23 Grade V, R 53 Grade VIII, R 83 ¢ 
Grade III, R 33 Grade VI, R 63 
large pages with plenty of room to work problems. 
with all standard texts. 
SPECIAL OFFER! yw. .; 

® We will send you postpaid any one of these books 
and illustrated catalog of Champion Workbooks, both Individual Books and Hec- 
----CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY----- 
Champion Publishing Company, Dept. I 46 
615 North Second Street, St. Louis (2) Missouri 
Send me Champion Workbook No. 


Grade IV, R 41 Grade VI, R 61 Grade VIII, R 81 
WORKBOOK LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 

128 pages, book for each grade contains a whole year’s work; 

tograph Master Copies and Hectograph Supplies, for 10c to cover mailing costs. 

enclose 10c to cover Mailing Cost. 


iciaeeieeds , and Big Illustrated Catalog. I 


State... 





HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Pages 


SOME child, after seeing the 
squirrel portrait on page 48, 
may say, “I'd like to make a portrait 
of a dog.” Another may say, “I'd 
like to make a kitten’s face.” If 
the children do not volunteer original 
ideas, the teacher must try to bring 
out their originality. She can show 
portraits of lions, tigers, and so on, 
and say, “Wouldn’t it be fun to make 
portraits of many kinds of animals? 
I think I'll do a portrait of a lion 
myself. Tl not copy the picture I 
brought, but I can learn from it. I 
can see how this lion’s eyes look.” 
If she has a primary class before her, 
she will then make a crude represen- 
tation of a lion’s head. If the class is 
a sixth-grade one, she will make it 
fierce and dynamic in its pattern. If 
she tries to suit her drawing to the 
age group she is teaching, the chil- 
dren will be inspired. 

The pig’s face at the bottom of 
page 55 shows another use of an ani- 
mal’s face. Here again, not all pupils 
need to do pigs. Some can make cats, 
squirrels, dogs, and so on. 

As for the “nutty novelty” shown 
on page 55, it may be well to stress 
the point that the face should not 
be copied. Each child who makes one 


University of Chicago 


of these pins should have the fun of 
inventing a face for it. 

There are many opportunities for 
being creative in making the doll on 
this same page. Variations in size 
and choice of material are suggested. 
Different styles of dresses and bonnets 
are easy to invent, 


= THE child who made the draw- 
ing of the birthday party was 
evidently taught at home, if not at 
school, that the eyes are about half- 
way down in the face and that noses 
and mouths should be small. Most 
pupils, unless otherwise taught, tend 
to draw eyes too high and very large 
noses and mouths. Children want to 
draw “sweet” faces like the ones in 
the upper picture, but unless they 
are told about (1) placing the eyes 
halfway down in the face, (2) omit- 
ting the nose or making it very small, 
(3) making the mouth not too large 
and not too near the chin, (4) round- 
ing the outline of the face, they do 
not know how to satisfy their desire. 
The pupil who made this picture 
has a mixture of a child’s point of 
view and an adult’s. On the left 
he has drawn the faces around the 
(Continued on page 8) 





llustrated Ideas for Art Teaching 


- which make lessons interesting 


You know how pictures add life to lessons --- 


here are illustrated articles that add life and 
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Zi 3 interest to your art lessons through . . . 
M3 f . 
@ & | School Arts Magazine 
, SCHOOL ARTS is like a friend who pays you a monthly 
i visit—one that says “Now here is something that may help 
you in your teaching” and then shows you pages of illus- 


trations—the kind that your pupils will “devour” and will 
delight to use as “self-starters" in their art lessons. 

More illustrations than reading—pictures you can use 
sometimes as demonstrations of how people have used art, 
design and crafts in their everyday life—sometimes exam- 
ples of the art of people in other parts of the world—pic- 
tures that give ideas which with a little imagination make 
your art lessons successful. From time to time excellent 
lessons which teachers have worked out in their classes. 
Waiting for you is the September Mother Asia Artcrafts, 
a ‘conducted art tour by Editors Pedro delemos, Jane 
Rehnstrand and Esther Morton. October has just what 
you'll like for Holiday helps—November, Creative Design 
and Decoration—The first 3 issues are outstanding! 
IWustrated ideas for art teaching which make lessons inter- 
esting are yours by subscribing to SCHOOL ARTS—!0 
issues filled with help. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
269 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin 
at once. 


Cl Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment. 
1) Send Bill—I will pay before October 15, 1946. 


NAME__. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 2a te ‘a 
POST OFFICE.__. . ‘ a sanitised 
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| DITTO’S 42 authoritative 
workbooks covering most 
subjects for all grades—$1.00 
and up! Send coupon for 
complete list of titles and full 
information. 














Ditto is more than a school duplicating machine. It is a method of teaching 
and learning. 

Class. improvement and self-improvement result from the application of Ditto 
and Ditto Workbooks to teaching. Educators everywhere have proved that Ditto 
improves class alertness—makes teaching easier, quicker, more effective. 

Not alone for teaching, but for practically every school activity, Ditto’s simple, 
economical method of producing copies enjoys the enthusiastic approval of thou- 
sands of schools. 

Send the Coupon Today for samples of Ditto ink-printed lesson sheets and 
literature telling how Ditto can help your school. Discover how the Ditto method 
will give you more time to yourself while improving your teaching technique. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





' 
| DITTO, Inc. 

1 602 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

! Gentlemen: 

: Without obligation, please send: 

t (© ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

! ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

: ( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is Primary ( ) 
i Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 

' ( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

i 

! 

! 

' 

! 
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Thousands of 
TEACHERS Like Her 
Do Their Best Work with 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS 


i Teachers over America who use Web- 
ster Workbooks have learned that the 
quick, efficient, and economical help 
these books give assures better results. 
Pupils, too, have expressed their de- 
light with these sound, practical books. 

ore than 100 titles in the fields of 
teading, arithmetic, English, geogra- 
phy, social studies, health, and safety. 


ON THE WAY TO READING 


An appealing workbook for reading 
readiness which prepares directly for 
the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, 
vocabulary, and reading matter are 
based upon concepts, experiences, ac- 
tivities, and vocabulary most widely 
incorporated in pre-primers as deter- 
mined by research. 

95 pages. "ist price $.44. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 

A series of phonics workbooks. A 
separate course for each of the primary 
grades. Book IV offers a composite 
course of materials selected from the 
books for grades 1-3. Book IV is de- 
signed for remedial use in the upper 
gtades with pupils who have not had 
the basic training given in books 1, 2, 
and 3. Books 1. 2, and 3, 64 pages. List 
price $.24. Book 4, 128 pages. List 
price $.32. 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 
1-8. Abundant drill and problem mate- 
rial, supplementary practice exercises 
for those who need extra help, excellent 
explanatory material which relieves the 
teacher of much supervision, generous 
spacing for necessary computations, 
and two convenient scoring systems 
make these most usable books. 
Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. 
Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 128 pages. 
List price $.32. 

SAFETY SAM SERIES 

A series of text-workbooks in safety 
with a humorous approach. Safety 
habits are taught through stories and 
purposeful activities. yl illus- 
trated. Vocabulary controlled both as 
to grading and gradual introduction of 
new words. Can be a part of the reading 
program. 
Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List 
price $.28. Books 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
96 pages. List price $.32. 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


808 WASHINGT 


N AVE sT. i » 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


table while on the right he has done 
differently. Inconsistencies like this 
should bother no teacher, for a child 
gradually takes on adult standards. 

In the picture at the bottom of the 
page we see how a child draws the 
eye and mouth inside of the face line. 
He has not added a nose. Teachers 
can learn much by observing chil- 
dren’s drawings. 


Page THE fun in using this page will 
60 be eh > things 

to see how many more thing 
children can draw by looking at ob- 
jects at home. 

The man telephoning shows a type 
of face used by our second-graders. 
One child who did very good draw- 
ing drew faces for adults by adding a 
nose and making a little line for the 
mouth and another for the eye. Her 
classmates had had difficulty in draw- 
ing adults—postman, milkman, po- 
liceman—and they appreciated her 
method and success. So the teacher 
taught her method to other pupils. 

It is harder to draw the little child 
next to the man telephoning. At 
first, children will draw the dent in 
the face too deep, but they will grad- 
ually learn to make a gentle dent 
which suggests a young face. 

Practice in drawing and in paint- 
ing with big brushes must alternate 
lest children become fond of one to 
the exclusion of the other. 


Page THESE designs will be useful 
84 to children of all ages and to 
adults who wish to decorate boxes, 
screens, and furniture. 

Many things can be taught from 
this page to help children in design. 

1. The charm that comes from 
making many dots in a regular way 
—not spotting them carelessly like 
snowflakes in a picture. 

2. The interesting design quality 
secured by repeating little lines like 
those in the wing of the bird in the 
lower right corner of the page. 

3. Interesting design effect 
three stripes on body of that bird. 

These color suggestions will help. 

1. Sometime when making the 
flower designs use a dark red line 
around a light red flower, or use a 
lighter blue line around a deeper blue 
flower. 

2. Sometimes use a very pale tan 
for some of the areas, or a gold color 
made of orange and yellow. 

3. A very dark blue, made by add- 
ing black to blue, or a very dark 
green, is interesting when used with 
reds and golds. 


of 


Page WHEN the pupils look at the 


56 outlines of fruit shown on this 


page, they will not be afraid to try 
drawing similar ones, because these 
look easy. They will even be encour- 
aged to attempt other fruits than 
those shown and to invent uses for 
them in combination. For example, 
a basketful of fruit would make a 
suitable cover for a bigger booklet. 
A squash or a colorful group of 
gourds could be used in the same way. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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for meaningful teaching of 
ARITHMETIC 





ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others 





the series that guides pupils in learning how to reason, 


how to generalize, how to attack new problems. 


Send for brief ARITHMETIC IS ON THE MARCH 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 


New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16 

















Introducing ! 





By JESSIE 
and ANN 


Book Ill for Sth and 6th Grades contains 


do original independent work. 


ORDER TODAY from 








A NEW FOUR-BOOK ART SERIES 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


“THE DOING BOOKS” 


teacher University of Chicago Laboratory School 
teacher Chicago Public Schools 


ing, color reproductions of their painting, 
showing how to teach. The subjects in the book were chosen because thousands 
of children of the 10 and I! year age have asked for help on these subjects. 
The aim of the books is to inspire children to experiment and to help them to 


The other three books available early in 1947. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 





TODD 
GALE 


actual photographs of children work- 
modelling,’ construction and sketches 


Net price 40 cents per copy. 


ILLINOIS 








PO 
SMALLER 


with them. 








‘The Pere Pictures 


Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 


Used in the study of art, literature, ete., in school and home 
for almost fifty years. 
Inexpensive and attractive as well as educational. 

PULAR SIZE, 5% x 8, at Two Cents each for 30 or more. 
SIZE, 3 x 3%, One Cent each for 60 or more. 
Assorted as desired. 

Wisely chosen pictures can be used to quicken the imagination 
and give pleasure, and at the same time convey instruction. 
Over 2000 subjects from which to select. 

Send sixty cents TODAY for a set of 30 beautiful art subjects, 
each 5% x 8, or 30 pictures for children. You will be delighted 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for FIFTEEN cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 








Be FLANAGAN'S _/ | 
rs} 
ac 


AlDS 


64th © Creative Activities 
@ Workbooks For All Uses 

@ Duplicators, Charts 5 

@ Phonics, History, Pians 

@ Travel—Story Readers } 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog B-4 





























A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 





for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kkk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


tok 
Write for new catalogue. 
kkk 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 





re rarers 








320 W. OHIO ST. .. . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 
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30 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS AND WORK SHEETS 
written in story form telling why a good 
breakfast makes a good morning. Also, 10 
suggestions of things for the child to do. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL —4 12-page illustrated 
handbook on an adequate breakfast and the 
history of the American breakfast. A section 
of teaching aids is included. 








A DAYS PATTERN 
FOR GOOD EATING 
rom BASIC 7 — 
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FRUIT CEREALS MIL c >) 
---- 


mm | _ 
A GOOD BREAKFAST FOR A GOOD MORNING 
WALL CHART—size 22” x 17’—a_ colorful chart 


illustrating a basic breakfast as recommended 
by leading nutritional authorities. 




















NEW U. S. GOVERNMENT MEAL PATTERN CHART 
in full color, size 20” x 254%”— “A Day’s 
Pattern for Good Eating from the Basic 7.” 
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ighted 
i SOUND yrs me \Tecunacoton— “Something You 
asetts . : idn’t Eat’? by Walt Disney Productions. ra- 
Ss Teachers who = toward improvement matic presentation by the U. S. Department of 

in the daily food habits of children will Agriculture on the “‘Basic 7’ food groups. 16 mm, 

welcome these scientifically prepared nu- Send postcard for list of nearest film library where 
. trition teaching aids offered by Cereal movie may be obtained. 

meaningful terms and concepts for chil- [%ey-mZeltl a5 , 

dren. Written and planned for fourth and Home Economics Dept. 
: fifth grade levels by Laura Oftedal, Labo- ats CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 156 
Y er Armees: ” 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

ratory Schools, University of Chicago. 

: . : . Please send me free one complete set of the Elementary School 
h- This educational euatastel ond anys | Breakfast Teaching Material and U.S. Gov’t Meal Pattern Chart. 
film offered to you in cooperation | 
with the National Nutrition Program. 
SF er ES ah os a I ee s 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
-e CEREAL INSTITUTE, rvc. | en... scien . nant 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois | . 

" y City —___________________Zone________State__ 
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Director of Kelloga’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


OESN’T it do your heart good to see 

youngsters troop back to school glowing 
with vigor and vitality? And, by the way, 
how about you? I suspect you zip through 
your morning’s work more easily after the 
summer vacation! 


Why not start right now, plan- 
ning how you and your pupils 
can keep this vacation glow— 
right through the school year? 







One way to help is to 
start a campaign for bet- 
ter breakfasts. I think 
there is no health habit 
which is more likely to be neglected during 
the school term than breakfast-eating. As 
days grow shorter, it’s harder to get up 
mornings. All too often it’s a choice between 
eating breakfast and getting to school on 
time. 


If only pupils could be made to realize 
how important it is to eat a good morning 
meal! 


THREE WAYS TO TEACH 
“BETTER BREAKFASTS” 


One—"Better Breakfast Talks” for lower 
grades, Use the tried and true metaphor of 
the locomotive that 
must have fuel, to ex- 
plain how a_ good 
breakfast can help pu- 
pils feel better and doa 
better morning’s work. 





Two —“Breakjfast Menu Lessons.” For older 
children, copy the breakfast pattern on your 
blackboard. Have youngsters suggest menus 
that include foods from each group, For ex- 
ample: Sliced peaches over Kellogg’s Corn 
Plakes with milk and sugar, toast and a 
glass of milk, plus scrambled eggs. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL— 
WITH A GLOW THAT LASTS! 












PATTERN FOR BREAKFAST 
(One serving from each group) 
Fruit or fruit juices—Citrus fruits or 

tomatoes often, others in season. 


*Ready-to-eat cereal with top milk — 
whole grain or restored. 


Toast, rolls, muffins, ete. (or an extra 


large bowl of cereal). 

Coffee for grownups. Milk for grow- 
ing-ups. 

PLUS—eggs, bacon, sausage, etc. 


*Note: All the Kellogg cereals either 
are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole-grain nutritive 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron. 


Three—“Compositions on Better Break- 
jasts.” Even youngsters who have just 
learned to write can copy sentences as sim- 
ple as “I eat fruit and cereal and milk for 
breakfast.” Grades, where English composi- 
tion is taught, can write themes on “Why I 
should eat a good breakfast every morning.” 


RELATED HEALTH PROJECT 


To tie in with your Better Breakfast cam- 
paign, send for our Health Habits Chart 
illustrated below. Use the coupon in the cou- 
pon section of this magazine to get one free 
copy for each pupil. On this chart, children 
keep a daily record of their health habits. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hiellings 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES ~+ PEP 
RICE KRISPIES + ALL-BRAN + RAISIN 
BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Page CHILDREN can paint beauti- 
57 ful big free pictures of storms 

ui big P 0 » 
sunny days, lightning, and snow. 
They find an emotional outlet in 
painting with long-handled brushes, 
whirling around ugly grayish-brown 
clouds and dashing big waves against 
a shore line. 

Try using light-colored paper and 
many colors of tempera paint. 

Dark houses and trees help to show 
off the big snowflakes. 

Successful pictures of night are 
done with deep blues, purples, and 
greens, using black buildings with 
yellow lights. 


Page 


An THESE sewing ideas will appeal 


to many girls. Some of them 
will be inspired to begin early making 
Christmas gifts for small children, 
older sisters, and their mothers. 

The teacher should not be dis- 
turbed if the first things attempted 
do not show much originality. This 
will increase as children sew more 
and more things. Those who make 
stuffed animals will think of original 
touches each time they try and they 
will get ideas from looking at things 
made by their classmates. 


—- SOME of the more ambitious 
children will want to paint 
peasant designs on these wooden con- 
tainers. They should not copy, but 
rather look at many such designs, 
then put them all away and make 
some from memory in the spirit of 
the ones they saw. Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs on the order of those 
shown on page 54 would be suitable. 
The placing of the design in the 
space calls for originality. Colored 
lines to follow the construction of 
the container will add interest. 





What 
Our Coupon Section 
Offers You 











YOU can easily get many school- 
room helps—most of them free—by 
using the advertisers’ coupons found 
on pages 74, 76, 78, 82, and 92 of this 
issue. 

The coupons are for your con- 
venience in ordering the materials, 
Fill in all the necessary data, ac- 
cording to directions which appear 
with the coupons, clip, and mail in 
one envelope to THE INsTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
More complete information about par- 
ticular items appears in advertise- 
ments elsewhere in the magazine. 

Teachers by the thousands through- 
out the country have been using 
THe Instructor plan for obtain- 


‘ing up-to-date teaching aids. If 


you have not taken advantage of 
these offers, begin clipping coupons 
today. 


a 





A SUCCESS! ..., 





--The New 


Now in 600 Schools 


A comprehensive STUDY 

GUIDE and REVIEW 

BOOK for the 7th and 8th 
Grades General Science 


By FRANKLYN M. BRANLEY 
Horace Mann School for Boys, 


Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
Science Co-Editor for Young America, Sci- 
ence contributor to The Grade Teacher. 


You will want to put one 
of these books into the hands 
of every one of your pupils. 
It will simplify your teaching 
process, and save you a great 
deal of mechanical labor such 
as the mimeographing of tests. 


Equally effective as a review 
book, study guide or text book. The 
work of the 7th and 8th grades is 
covered in one volume; saves time 
and money. Conveniently divided 
into 17 Units with a complete test 
for each. Contains the latest and 
most up-to-date material. For in- 
stance, there is a Unit on airplanes. 
700 Review Questions and New 
Type Tests, carefully graded, 144 
diagrams and illustrations. Over 
100 demonstrations clearly  ex- 
plained and diagrammed, requiring 
only simple equipment. A Teach- 
er’s Answer Manual is supplied 
with each initial class order. 
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How to Make 
a Periscope 





CLOTH 


Prices Per Copy - Souno 


BOUND 
Less than 10 copies - - $.75 $1.20 
10 or more copies -- .60 96 


F.O.B. New York 


A Free Sample Booklet 
of specimen units and illustrations wil! be 
mailed on request, Write today for the free 
booklet by mailing the coupon. 








SAGA PRESS, Inc. 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. | 
__....Send me your free SAMPLE BOOKLET. 
If you want a copy of the complete book, send 
us 60c in coin or stamps (no check or money 
order, please). 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THE Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


When Dean, who is four years old, 
first saw a blue jay, he exclaimed, 
“Mother, come see the bird with the 
hat on.” 

TONE ALEXANDER 
Harrison, Idaho 


Six-year-old Jimmie came into the 
classroom after a strenuous half hour 
of playing with a football. “I made 
fifteen touchdowns!” he panted tri- 
umphantly to the teacher. 

“You did?” exclaimed the teacher. 

“Well, I think so,” explained the 
little boy. “At least I fell down 
that many times.” 

MurtEt B. NEEDHAM 
Modesto, California 


A little friend who was visiting 
me mislaid her shoes. After I had 
searched for them for some time, I 
said, “Nancy, think hard and say to 
yourself, ‘Now where did I put those 
shoes?” ” 

She thought for a while and then 
said, “Kathleen, I asked myself about 
the shoes, but I can’t hear any an- 
swer inside of me.” 

KATHLEEN DE Forest 
Henrietta, New York 


Wayne eagerly awaited the day on 
which he would attend his first pic- 
nic. We went to the park and ate 
our lurich, but immediately after- 
ward a thunderstorm came up and we 
were obliged’ to return home. 

“When are we going to have the 
picnic?” Wayne inquired, as we 
reached the house. 

“We've already had it,” 
er replied, 

“But,” protested the little boy, 
“we didn’t pick anything!” 

IRENE KOFFARNUS 
Welcome, Minnesota 

My little daughter wanted to know 
what hounds “say.” When I demon- 
strated their howl and bay, she in- 
quired, “Who pinches them?” 

MARGARET HANSON 
Wilson, Wisconsin 


his moth- 


Lyle had developed the habit of 
mislaying his things and then declar- 
ing that someone had stolen them. 
After a series of such experiences with 
a missing pencil, workbook, cap, and 
so on, I was greatly relieved when a 
whole day passed without Lyle’s an- 
nouncing that one of the other chil- 
dren had stolen something of his. 
Before he went home that night, my 
joy was shattered, however, for Lyle 
came up to me just as we were being 
dismissed, and asked in some agita- 
tion, “Miss Gross, did I have a pocket 
in this jacket when I came to school?” 

DorotHy Gross 
Geneseo, Illinois 











Little Willie came limping into the 
house. “Mother,” he said, “I have 
nails growing in my shoes!” 

Mary Norpsy 
Bremerton, Washington 


My daughter, aged three, was hug- 
ging me one day when I said to her, 
“You’re my honey, aren’t you?’ x 

She answered quickly, ‘ “Yes,” and 
then paused and finished, “but not 
the bread-and-butter kind, Mother.” 

EpNA HANSELMAN 
Continental, Ohio 





I had taught my second-graders to 
say “take away” when they saw a 
minus sign. Later I overheard Harry 
say boastfully, “I made an ‘A take 
away’ in spelling.” 

Dorotny Lee NICHOLS 
Goldonna, Louisiana 


Sue’s aunt was cutting corn off the 
cob in preparation for-dinner. Sud- 


denly Sue said, “Auntie, I want to eat 
my corn with the handle bars on.” 
BELLA V. JOHNSON 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 








“Just think,” said Mother to little 
Donald, “tomorrow you'll start in 
school. Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“Mother,” he replied earnestly, “I 
have been trying all summer to tell 
you that I’m not going to school.” 

“Why, Donald?” Mother asked. 

“I simply can’t go to school,” he 
replied, embarrassment flooding his 
small freckled face. “Why, I don’t 
know a thing!” 

THELMA HALt Quast 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Continued on page 12) 
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EACH-O-FILMSTRIPS make learning and teaching easier because 
each strip was conceived, planned and written by experienced 
teachers; each is a tailor-made job with a high percehtage of orig- 
S| inal illustration® Each is accompanied by a functional Teaching 
| Guide which includes a reproduction of the entire filmstrip. You 
may show filmstrips with the Tri-Purpose Projector, (illustrated 
at left) which brilliantly projects single or double-frame 35 mm. 
filmstrips and 2”x2” slides, Price $76.75 f.o.b.; N.Y. Use coupon 
below to order TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS and Tri-Purpose Projector. 





SeeGeaesaus 


3808 





§ Wish To Order: 


A Day with 
G Bobby and Ellen 


(0 Payment Enclosed 


( Teach-O-Filmstrips 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N.Y. 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

DO Living Together 
in the U.S.A, 

0 The Lost Dee 


0 TRI- a ae an OR 
co 


Please Send Me Information About: 











Let's Make a ( Fun with ( Story of 
0 Post Office licsie Heidt 


C_Bill 


0 Portable Electric_ Phonograph 

















0) Tri-Purpose_Projector () Teach-O-Discs 
Name I Teach 
Name of School 
School Address 
City a 
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CHILDREN 

LOVE THIS 

NEW EASY 
WAY 70 





Here’s an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 

tested for years in classrooms 

throughout America. Teaches 

rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE Book... 





















































his EASY Teaching Plan 


How to Create New Interest in Your 
izade School Music Classes”*—tells how 
o organize and direct your first Song 
‘lute classes, how to interest parents; _- 
ives the famous “‘Beat Response /2\ AS 

Aethod”; starts you on the fun route / - i A 
> success in classroom music. Get / 

his free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
raise and pompons of pupils, their parents, and 
our school officiala. No obligations. Mail this 
oupon, or a postal, today. 


‘HE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Lid.) 
30 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 970, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Se 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY I 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 970, Chicago 5, Ill. | 

Gentlemen: I want to read your book “How | 
to Create New Interest in Your Grade School | 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and | 
eee describing the Song Flute. This 4 
+ meg me under no obligation. 1 

ame = i 
Address — 1 
Town i 





State 
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BETTER 


TO 









dere's an easier teaching method —less 
vork for you, more enjoyment for your 
wpils —and the way to better results in 
our classroom! Use Follett Workbooks for 
ny subject, with any basic text. Complete 
ith Teacher's Manuals and keys, they re- 
juire no special preparation. Send for 
REE 1947 Workbook Catalog today! 


Gollelt Publishing Compasuy 


1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Sam’s First Reader”—An illustrated 
honetic alphabet correlated with storiesand poetry. 


I Am Sam”—A_ phonetic workbook. 
Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 
this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
wten the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
son completion of the 3rd year of his school life. 


arie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


IATIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


INDIAN ESKIMO MEXICAN 
PACIFIC ISLES 
slected teaching helps of all publishers. Native 
sods in attractive offerings. Pictures, books, 
usic, dances, plays. Send 10 cents for 1946 
illustrated catalogue. 
EORGE R. MOMYER, Native American Arts and Crafts, 
1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 11) 


“What is your name?” the teacher 
asked a boy just entering school. 
“Charles,” he replied. 
“Charles what?” she questioned. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” the boy 
said, “Just call me Charles.” 
MARGARET BUTLER 
Vandalia, Missouri 


The first time that three-year-old 
Mary saw her baby sister, who had 
been creeping, stand up and walk, 
she called to her mother. “Mother! 
Baby is walking on her hind 


Myra Buoyve 
Coleville, California 


Bill was very proud that he knew 
the meaning of many words. When 
asked the meaning of miracle, he re- 
plied, “A miracle is something that 
someone does that cannot be done.” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 
College Point, New York 


After explaining to some retarded 
seventh-graders how to find the per- 
centage when the base and rate are 
given—doing what I thought was a 
good job—lI assigned a page of simple 
examples. Then I made my way from 
pupil to pupil, satisfied, until I reached 
Maryanne’s desk. 

“Why, Maryanne, 
ing!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, it says to add,” she an- 
swered confidently. She pointed to 
the top of the page, and there in large 
type were the words, “Additional 
Practice in Percentage.” 

SisTER MARY CONRADINE 
Chicago, Illinois 


you are add- 


Rising late one morning, five-year- 
old Karen announced, “I was slow in 
sleeping last night.” : 

LuLu LANGE 
Mandan, North Dakota 


In the first grade the teacher asked 
the pupils to answer “present” when 
she called the roll. When she reached 
Tommy’s name, he walked slowly up 
to her desk and said in a confidential 
whisper, “Teacher, I don’t have a 
present for you today, but I'll try to 
bring one tomorrow. 

EpiTH SHIREY 
McAdoo, Texas 


My son noticed that the clock al- 
ways clicked five minutes before the 
hour, and he mentioned this to his 
little sister Ann. “I wonder why it 
clicks like that,” he added. 

“Oh,” said Ann, “I suppose it has 
to clear its throat before striking.” 

ANNA QUIGG 
Brooklyn, New York 


Chrisimas ( Cords 


Ideas—New Pg Values 
~y fe ee CASH with amazingly fast sellers. 
Show sparkling new 21 card $1.00 ‘‘Feature” 

assortment. Has sensational new “‘Dia- 
S mond Dust’’! Other popular assortments: 





EARN 
MONEY 






Gift Wrappings, Stationery, etc. 
value Christmas cards with SENDER’S 
NAME only 25 for $1.00 ap. Amazing 
profits. No experience necessary. Start 
earning now. Samples sent on approval. 





SAMPLES TODAY 





KEEP YOUR SCREEN ALIVE 


accommodates lantern slides and, 
with attachments, 2” x 2” slides, 
slidefilms, and micro-slides. 

More than 50,000 teachers have 
requested our free manual: “Opaque 
Projection — A New Frontier in 
Teaching.” For your copy write to 


Dept. J36. 
American § Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


An opaque projector can keep 
your screen as alive and up-to- 
date as the latest newspapers and 
magazines. 

Just such a projector is the Spencer 
Model VA Delineascope. With it 
you can project printed pages, maps, 
photographs, stamps, coins, and 
other specimens not readily obtain- 
able in slide form. 


This versatile Delineascope also 


anugacturers of the SPENCER Scientific Instruments 








eltclemeienlele) Mm Mel tl acts famous, (QACHRISTMAS CARDS Yi 


WITH SENDERS NAME 


— Styled. Si Val Everybody buys. Others 
BUR UEEE Many Finish in 2 Years | se gsc ait Mutat Heath, Wins 
a I a your Mi, Bystzalent resi- jers . urrier ran oses 
» Tt repares for ~ ote an e. Standard Hi. 3. Glitter, Oilette Boxes. Gift Wraps, Eve ys. Personal 
wploma awarded. Credit for} foc 3 already Line Ass’t. and Sunshine a 





val. 7 
. Start today. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 fulton Street, Dept. R. New York City 


pT rapping. subjects Uf demred ae on request. 


SSeS 
| » et 
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This new catalog of 








Helps you in 3 ways 
© Easier Selection of materials 
® Better Values for your money 
® Quality Selected Aids throughout 


We offer a complete selection of practical and ef- 
fective teaching helps of all types to meet the 
needs of teachers. Every item in this catalog is a 
Selected teaching aid. Teachers heartily approve 
our plan and have helped us select these teaching 
aids through their many letters of suggestions and 
requirements. With this catalog at your desk you 
have complete buying information on hundreds of 
“quality teaching aids. 


Send for your Free copy now... . it will serve you 
many times throughout the school year. 


Partial List of 








WRITE FOR PROCESS CORP... 1954 S. Troy Strest 
Chicago 23, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1946 


. EARL J. -9-46 
Subjects L710 Rush St. Chicage 11. Illinois ' 
Workbooks, (Numbers, Reading, t Yes, please send me your catalog of Selected 
Language) { Teaching Aids. I 
® Hectograph @ Wall Charts aE Ee ROE Tine ners Mena ey BEY I 
Workbooks © Drill Cards & Addressee cceceeeeeneneneneneeteeneneee ! 
@ Posters ® Music 1 I 
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follett * ‘ 


110)'4-@50.6) 4 Way / 


for FREE 
Here's a modern teaching method 
that means easier, more effective 
teaching—more enjoyable work for 
your pupils—better results! FOLLETT 
WORKBOOKS can be used with any 
basic text; they require no special 
preparation. Each comes complete 
with Teacher's Manual and answer 
keys—ready for your class! They're 
chock-full of good teaching. Send 
today for FREE 1947 GUIDE TO 
BETTER WORKBOOKS—plan your 
teaching the easy modern way! 


1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Send Catalog 














LARGE 
ALPHA 











The Instructor’s Favorite Chalk 
LESS BREAKAGE—MORE MILEAGE. End 





the annoyance of having slender pieces of chalk 
snap between your fingers, Use Large Alpha, the 
ideal chalk for blackboard instruction 

BI1G—-Yes, Large Alpha is a BIG stick of chalk 
3% in. long and % in. in diameter. It’s thick 
enough to stand a lot of rough treatment, yet fits 
your hand so comfortably that you'll enjoy using 
it for all of your blackboard work. 

SMOOTH WRITING—Alpha is America’s No. 1 
Dustless White Chalk. Writes with a crisp, clean 
mark. Also available is Alphasite, a yellow-tinted 
sight-saving chalk, suitable for use on all black- 


hoards, 
Write today for sample: Send osly le to cover cost 
e of packagin, .. mailing two st one of Alpha 
and one of asite. Write Dept. I's B 
WEBER “COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago Heights, IHilinois 
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MUSIC THEORY 
























WORKBOOKS 
By Reginaldus Loofbonr- 
ow. Guide the beginner 
from first recognition of 
staff to learning notes and 
playing songs, through 
LETS GO 10. clever illustrations and 
novel exercises. leavy pa- 


per cover, size 8 x 10-% 
inches. 

a ss . GO TO THEORY- 
Li 8 pages, plus 
a sheets of lettered 


‘ead 


notes to paste on the staff 
and a cut-out keyboard 
with pointers on fingering 


for use at the piano. 
Each 44 cents per doz; $4.40, Postpaid 
ALL ABOARD FOR THEORYLAND. _ (Revised). 
64 pages including 8 pages with lined staffs for 
extra assignments in music theory. 
Each 40 cents; per doz. $4. 00, Postpaid 
{RNENTORES IN THEORY- 
ges, including 
ots y= -- = of the 
child's own melodies. 
Each 36 cts; per doz. $3.60, 
Postp: aid 


Write for New Catalox 


ies 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE « CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





EASILY 


PLAYS STAGED 


Patriotic Plays, Holiday Plays, Assembly Programs, 

Entertainments of every kind—all ideally suited to 

School use and fully described in free catalogue. 
Send for Free Catalogue 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 





SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


HEIs a CARDS ; 
fine 


UV Last! 


me 


Was eentss smoles on See $45-Ly St.Louls,Mo. 








Each child was being asked to tell 
his age and his birthday month. 
When I got to Jackie, he replied, 
have forgotten.” 

His little friend Ronnie protested, 
“Jackie, your birthday is in July.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Jackie said, “be- 
cause that’s when it was the last 
time.” 

E.srE BARTON 
Cumberland, Kentucky 


I had just remarked that I must 
test my cake to see whether it was 
done. My young daughter watched 
with interest as I pushed a toothpick 
into the cake and pulled it out again. 
Then she asked, “Mother, how do you 
see down those little holes?” 

JosEpHINE LOWELL 
Deertrail, Colorado 


Eric and his father went out on the 
lawn after a shower and saw a rain- 
bow. After the next afternoon show- 
er, Eric waited for the 
appear again. When it did, he ea- 
gerly called to his mother, “Come, 
Mother, quick!) The sun ribbon is 


| out again!” 


GERALDINE WESTABY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In teaching my first-graders the 
proper use of “a” and “an,” I men- 
tioned vowels and consonants. Sev- 


| eral days later, one of the little girls, 
| on being asked why she should say 


“an egg,” paused and thought a min- 
ute, then replied, “Oh, I know! 
‘Egg’ starts with a fowl.” 

RuTtH WEstT 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


One day, shortly after school be- 
gan, my son was watching me sort 
socks. When I asked him to try on 
a pair of socks to see whether they 
were still large enough for him, he 
replied, “Oh, no, Mother! Those are 
first-grade socks, and you remember 
I'm in the second grade now.” 

BERNICE GOODWIN 
Lakenan, Missouri 


During noon hour, Bobby, a first- 
grader, stood at the front of the 
schoolroom where one of the girls 
was washing the blackboards. The 
teacher warned him to watch out for 
the basin of water; but before long 
Bobby backed right into it. Not at 
all flustered, he drawled, “It’s a good 
thing I had my rubbers on.” 

ANN CUNNINGHAM 
Portland, Ontario 


Joan, my three-year-old niece, and 
I were walking through the woods 
one afternoon. Suddenly we came 
upon a tree which had fallen across 
our path, and Joan cried, “Oh, look! 
There’s a tree that’s sitting down.” 
Mary WINKLER 
Macon, Georgia 


One day I brought to school a 
large catalogue for the children to 
cut up. During a discussion, its sim- 
ilarity to a magazine was mentioned. 
When Frankie had finished his cut- 
ting, he very politely informed me, 
“Miss Morse, I laid your catazine on 
the sand table.” 

PrisciLLA MORSE 
Cumberland Center, Maine 
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New SKILLTEXTS “277°! 


SELF-TEACHING BOOKS 


for POSTWAR 
4m READING-SPELLING-ARITHMETIC 





For Scientific, Every-Pupil Success 
in ALL SUBJECTS 


& READING SKILLTEXTS 


Here are the NEW, low-cost, skill-building books 
(Reading Readiness through high school) which guar- 
antee every-pupil success in reading and better pre- 
pare your pupils for other subjects. The interesting 
and motivating stories and articles in READING 
SKILLTEXTS are written by the editorial staff of the 
famous MY WEEKLY READER, under the direction 
of Eleanor M. Johnson. These new stories about ad- 
venture, science, sports, travel, etc., make your pupils 
want to read more! 

READING SKILLTEXTS are carefully graded for 
vocabulary, sentence and paragraph structure, mono- 
syllabic words, etc., to ensure proper reading levels. 

These books are so 
flexible they can be 
used before, with, or 




















after any basal text, ORDER BY 
TWO FREE TESTS | fhum'orskill-training | THESE TITLES 
WITH EACH BOOK rigned exercaes = (SKILLTEXTS) 

ae on ey 1) we Can med 


(Reading Readiness) 
BIBS (Grade 1) 
NICKY (Grade 2) 
UNCLE FUNNY BUNNY 
(Grade 3) 
UNCLE BEN (Grade 4) 
TOM TROTT (Grade 5) 
PAT, THE PILOT 
(Grade 6) 
MODERN READING 
(Grades 7-12) 


Two FREE standardized diagnostic reading tests are 
included with each book (except Reading Readiness) to 
help you diagnose individual weakness and to measure 
progress, 

READING SKILLTEXTS give you more! They are 
large books, (8% by 11% inches) profusely illustrated, 
and—IN ATTRACTIVE, APPEALING COLOR 
Order READING SKILLTEXTS—TODAY! 

LOWEST PRICES: Net Prices, plus postage, in class quan- 
tities of 10 or more copies: For Reading Readiness and Grade 
One—ONLY 18 each; For grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—ONLY 24c 
each; For MODERN READING—ONLY 36c each. 

LIST: For fewer than 10 copies, postpaid: Reading Readiness 
and Grade One—24c each; Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—32c each; 
MODERN READING—48c each. 











in ARITHMETIC and 


%& SKILLTEXTS spotting « 1v COLOR 


EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, for grades 1 and 2—IN COLOR—are the arithmetic- 
readiness Skilltexts your pupils need for a firm foundation in this vital subject. 
With the aid of fascinating cartoons, these books provide new number experiences 
and build concrete concepts of abstract numbers. 

PROGRESSIVE WORD MASTERY, for grade 1—IN COLOR—is the spelling-readi- 
ness Skilltext which also provides for reading and writing improvement. The short 
vocabulary (only 64 words) is introduced in motivating story form with illustra- 
tions to implement new word meanings. Use the convenient coupon below to order 
these important Skilltexts—TODAY! 


PRICE: For EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, grade 1, and PROGRESSIVE WORD MASTERY, 
grade 1—ONLY 2c each, plus postage, for 10 or more copies; LIST—24c each, postpaid, in smaller 
quantities. For EASY STEPS IN ARITHMETIC, grade 2—-_NET—ONLY 2é4c, each; LIST—S2c each. 


¢ LOW-COST WORKBOOKS Only 15c! 


© English, grades 2-8 — Arithmetic, grades 1-6 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS IN ENGLISH (a separate book for each grade 2-8) and MY 
PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC (a separate book for each grade 1-6) provide a wealth of 
interesting seatwork material which will ensure complete mastery of each important basic 
subject at a minimum per-pupil cost. These workbooks will save many teacher hours for 
individual instruction and other pressing duties. Use the coupon below to order these 
unconditionally guaranteed workbooks—NOW! (Just order as “MY PROGRESS BOOK 
in ARITHMETIC” or “ENGLISH,” and the grade designation.) 


LOWEST PRICES: For either MY PROGRESS BOOKS IN ENGLISH or MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC—ONLY lic each, plus postage, in class quantities of 10 or more copies; LIST— 
20c each, postpaid, in smaller quantities. 





r —— ==] USE THIS COUPON TODAY [= = = “<a 

















CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc., 

| 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: Please send the books indicated below, subject to your unconditional money- 

| back guarantee of full satisfaction. | 
Quantity Books Grade or Title Price 

l I enclose $____ . ( ) Charge to my account. (Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) I 

| I cisttrcnncticnetimneinti _______...... School Address | 
City or P.O. Zone...______ State : 
A A A A ST TO | VS NSN tom 
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to aid you in your class- 
room activities 


. . units, projects, nature study, art, litera- 
ture, music, crafts, -social studies ... in 
easy-to-use, practical form. 


The Magazine for Every Classroom Teacher 
—Kindergarten to Junior High School. New 
Features: Science Activities, famous stor- 
ies retold for children, portraits of famous 
people, how to use audio-visual aids in the 
classroom, and many more. 


Each issue answers your two most important 
questions: What to do? and How to get 
the best results? Over 20 full-page projects 
and illustrations. Each project may be 
adapted to fit your particular situation. All 
projects may be used to motivate classroom activities. All help to correlate the 
subjects of the curriculum into a fascinating, integrated whole. With each sub- 
scription we send a FREE copy of the helpful folder, Adapting Junior Arts and Ac- 


tivities to Meet Your Needs. 
FREE FOLDER Here is your chance to secure a handy compilation of 
sources of free and inexpensive materials for classroom 
use. Enlarge your working library with the helpful items in A List of Free and 
Inexpensive Classroom Aids. Folder gives names and addresses of publishers of 
book lists, catalogues, arts and crafts material, social studies, science, health in- 
formation, teaching aids, etc. Send post card today for your FREE copy and a 
FREE sample projects page from Junior Arts and Activities. Or, use order 
blank below. 





10 BIG ISSUES [| Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 1-946 | 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 

l Oo Fyevse enter my subscription for Junior ARTS & AC- ] 

| TIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues begin- 
ning with the current number), $3.00. Add 25¢ ] 

ONE FULL YEAR for postage to Canada; 50c to other foreign countries. 
| If I am not satisfied, I may cancel my subscription | 

| within 10 days after receipt of my first issue. 

© Please send me my FREE copy of A List of Free and ] 
O | $ l Inexpensive Classroom Aids and sample project page. | 
n y 3.00 HB CIC Wiis csngececesssentenennsessnsnsccssnene | 
I PRD ceccveseunsnsssmmenusocnsenensotnsnummnavnesnunenens ] 
SUBSCRIBE NOW pr 
City Zone State | 


Rsniesteheeedineatindaetndentaieimnmeneaamnmaale 


Money refunded if not satisiied. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Contributions must be 


submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which the 
verse was written. Send only verse which you are sure is a pupil’s own work, pref- 


erably that which has been done at school. 


also acceptable. Use a separate sheet for 


and grade, name and address of the school, 
or return contributions to this department. 


THe Mar 


We send a letter to our friends, 

It goes so far away. 

The postman takes it to the house. 
They read it right away. 


Mail goes on a boat, 

It goes on a train, 

It goes on a truck, 
And it goes on a plane. 


RECEPTION AND First GRADES 
Penn’s Neck School, W. Windsor 
Twp., Princeton, N.J. 

Frances B. MaTrHEws, Teacher 


During a study of the mail, these 
pupils composed several poems. Such 
verses make excellent reading charts. 


Bimps 


I like birds up in the treetops, 
Singing all the day. 

I hear the birds singing 

When I play. 


Joan HAtrMan, 2nd Grade 
Eclipse School, Tribune, Kan. 


Verse written by the class as a whole is 
each poem and include the pupil’s name 
and your name. We do not acknowledge 

Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y, 


THe BUTTERFLY 


I wish I were a butterfly 
Who could fly up and down 
Who could come down with a bound. 


RosBert HarRsHMAN, 3rd Grade 
South School, Dunkirk, Ind. 
Marcaret Kress, Teacher 


Do you enjoy Robert’s three-line 
poem? It has a strong climax. 


Our FLAG 


Flag, O Flag, wave, wave, 
Up in the steeples, 

And over the graves 
Where lie the great people. 


Wave over the homes, 

The hospitals, too. 

Wave proudly, wave proudly, 
O Red, White, and Blue. 


The soldiers so great 
Who fought in the war, 
Wave for them, also, 
For evermore. 


Maryorre BLANCHARD, 44h Grade 


ELLEN Hepstrom, Teacher District 28, Dayton, Ore. 


This poem won second place in a HELEN MANNING, Teacher 


county literary contest. We like it 
too. Can you do as well? 


Patriotic poems should inspire the 
reader. How does this one affect you? 


















“| KEEP SCHOOLROOM PAPERS NEATLY 
AND SECURELY FASTENED WITH 


@ School teachers’ desks have a faculty for 


getting buried with all sorts of papers. 
Examination papers and homework are fre- ae 
quently mislaid or lost. This confusion and poids waiiuben | 
wasce of time can be eliminated forever with Finest” rey <i mm eh - 
Ace Stapling Equip- tive lifer +f nd fates. Wa 


ment. In a jiffy papers 
are neatly and securely 
fastened. For as little 
as $1. you and your 
pupils can enjoy this 





‘ ’ T 
Sabo. aman haeaegs ogg eee 
: rea wl, an acts this widets tion ad 
brice. > 


(oheleatent 
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New Rock-et GELATIN DUPLICATOR 


(PATENTED) 


| SPEEDY 


Like a Rocket 


NO MESS 
NO FUSS 


Just Rock it! 


Control 
sheets 
simplifies 
removal 





New Paper 
Base keeps 
in register; 
feeding and 
of paper. 

Each unit includes: Pat- 
ented Rocker; 2 geiatin 
films; paper control base; 
cleaning sheet Sold on 


‘Satisfied or Money Back” 
Dasis. 


A VALUED ADDITION TO YOUR OWN TEACHING EQUIPMENT 


Not only is the ROCK-ET a new, greatly im- Here is a combination offer: 


proved duplicator, extremely low-priced at Rock-et alone $6.75 
$6.75 postpaid in the U.S., but for a limited 9 Master Picture Books 

: , Postpaid 2.18 
time INSTRUCTOR subscribers may have a Vel 393 
ROCK-ET and 9 master picture books as de- You Pay 7.90 
scribed in ad on opposite page. Yes Seve F.03 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 


Send me ROCK-ET unit com- 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


(0! enclose $6.75. 
plete, postpaid. 


C) Enclosed find $7.90 for which please rush postpaid 
the special money saving combination of ROCK-ET 
and 9 Hectograph Books from MASTER PICTURE 
BOOK SERIES as | have indicated by checkmark. 
(ad on opposite page) 


Name 





Street or RFD — 





(CO Please rush the combination offer and bill me for 
$7.90 on October Ist. 





City and State aa 

















Pay 
Firs 


Eve 
Eve 


In | 





A Vistr To SwITZERLAND 


Come! To Switzerland let’s go, 
Paying Johanne a visit. “Yoodle-oh!” 


A Woman’s HAT 


A woman’s hat is a funny thing, 
It’s either too big or too small. 










































































Bs First we'll go to the valleys low; Maybe it’s a bird with a broken hee 
ef Then up the mountains where the wing, 
oh streams flow. Or maybe it’s nothing at all. 
oe Everyone is working hard on-the Alp. Maybe it’s made from a flowerpot— 0 
aad Even the grandfathers and children Or maybe a big pancake; 
help. It might be only a tiny dot, 
LY. In some chalets we see men making But it makes some man’s heart ache. 
cheese MarLENE Cowan, 7th Grade . 
But in others they are tending bees. — Breaks School, Crawfordsville, Ind. with your 
On August first, in old Gruyéres, JewEu I. BouNNELL, Teacher . 
il It looks to us like a grand state fair; This grade wrote verses on many ' introductory 
But it is the Swiss Independence Day; topics, When the subject was “per- yas 
And they, too, celebrate with pro- sonal,” Marlene wrote this poem. The aa subscription 
cessions gay. pupils voted it one of the best. iH Th ana 
In summer Johanne plays by the mes 
line brooks, PEACE IN PRAYER 
In = stays inside to read his When the sun drops behind the 4 Y G 7 | A 
And fortunately their mountain tor- And a he poe om : 
rents provide Ps 7 ' The Health Magazine 
‘me - yor and comforts for When the birds have gone to rest, 
— And the sunset’s last colors fade 
Come, now! Back to America we from the west; 
must go! When all the city’s lights are out, 
We're so glad we saw your huge tun- And‘no one moves within or with- 
nels, glaciers and snow, out; 
Gay flowers, lively bonfires, and May When the day is done at last; 4 t A L T H 
pastures low, When bright morning hours are past; 
Ard heard Swiss yodelers—“yo-da-oh- Will any heart have care? 
la-de-o!” If so, let him find peace in prayer. PAMPHLETS 
Pupits oF GRADE 4 ’ Pryius Krncery, 8th Grade 
Como Park School, St. Paul, Minn. Carl No. 10, Corning, Iowa 
rade RosatrE WREDBERG, Teacher EveELYN Pearson, Teacher © HOW TO IMPROVE HEALTH TEACHING 
; : ® SEX EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT 
a eee rg gpa their study . we a ea a kept uP @ TEACHER'S ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
itzerland by writing a poem. by the use of the when clauses, unti 
the Did they stress the important facts? the last two lines. © SKIN ERUPTIONS OF YOUTH 
you? ® GLANDS—BODY BUILD AND BEHAVIOR 
alll Begin Your Special School Rate Subscription 
DR} NEW MASTER PICTURE BOOK SERIES to HYGEIA with the Valuable 
ED) 
¥ IN DUPLICATING INK SEPTEMBER SCHOOL ISSUE 
at New outline creations reproduced in sizes Featuring These Articles 
5 up to 8% x11 inches. The work of seven 
renowned juvenile artists which can be Off to School * High School Health * School Dental Health 
5 _— ers a —_— beans you Program * Know Your Local Health Department * Children’s 
ours of searching for the right picture > Wied . ler © Hich BI P 
it! at the right time. ORDER NOW AT Headaches bay ser Disorc ye — “ite ae 
s LAST YEAR’S PRICES. Pregnancy ex etermination an other su jects 
nt rol 19 BOOKS IN THE 
coal SPECIAL 6 full months 
lifies MASTER PICTURE SERIES S c H 0 0 L 
| peceouussecese in 
“=| I Beal for only $1.00 
a : V Check Titles Ordered 2 A T E ve: ¥ ‘ 
sista MASTER PICTURE SERIES ‘ 0 Elementary Science [ Birds No. 2 eerie cnet nl a re 
— ‘ 0 Indians O) Units of Work Don’t miss this chance to get the 5 FREE PAMPHLETS and 6 issues of 
Back" 60 The Farm O Flowers HYGEIA—Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance today. Substitutions 
+O The Home O) Holidays No. 1 may be necessary if pamphlet stocks become exhausted. 
' 1) Poetry and Book 0 Holidays No. 2 
ENT Ord ——— : Covers (1) Holidays No. 3 cer 
rder any quantity with confi- ! [] Mother Goose and [1 Special Days ee 
fier: dence because your money will ' Fairy .Tales 0 Calendar Designs HYGEIA The Health Magazine 
$6.75 be refunded if not satisfied. ‘ — Animals and Circus [) Other Lands Dept D 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
‘ oO Health and Safety [© Outline Maps Send me FREE the 5 Health Pamphlets. 
2.18 | \\------*---------------------2--- ‘Ome s | enclose $1.00 for the next 6 issues of HYGEIA. 
$8.93 
7.90 CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA Name 
$1.0 Send postpaid, books marked above. neninen 
Street 
Ol 1 $1.12 
TA 1 enclete 
lileedileibiecisdanciaatiiatitineiicta til iaghaadfitediailocdenaniigtiegumaanee City. Zone State 
0 ; encl $2.18 7 ’ 
for "9 ‘tote, Mame 
a O I enclose $4.75 
aaa oe a CREE. 8) 
: 7 (If personal check * 
is used, add 10 asictit Schatten idenaipliaican il atapeeaeiat 
; oe sie THE HEALTH Magazine. 
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New Aids to Better Teaching. . . . 
To Ease YOUR SCHOOLROOM Load 


ARITHMETIC SKILLS in PRACTICE 





ARITHMETIC BOOK | — PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH 
SKILLS IN PRACTICE In this remarkable new book you will find the 100 addition 


and 100 subtraction combinations, two-digit addition and sub- 
traction without carrying or borrowing, and measures of time, 
calendar, money, distance, and capacity. The meaning of the 
decimal system is carefully developed, so as to promote readi- 
= ness for carrying and borrowing when the pupil uses later 
eirsteaionl books. Other books in process for other grades. Send for 








i wae vane catalogue. 
ar sesmmucron teacimne ees | PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered 80 
————_— I ~=sCwhen subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 


— READING SKILLS in PRACTICE 
READING BOOK | — PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH 


SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


Prphapwes Written in first- and second-grade vocabulary, carefully 
: checked against the Dolch list of 220 basic words and Stone’s 
Sa graded primary vocabulary. It stresses phonetics, meaning 
compounds, word beginnings and endings. On each page are 





several exercises, enough to provide seatwork for an en- 
tire day. Similar books for other grades now in process. 
Write for free catalogue. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered * 0 ¢ 


SE » vocabulary, and comprehension, little words in big words, 
aD 


DWHE ON SPRL (TOR TEACHENT. ADDS SERULS 





«when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only 


—m—=miima HECTOGRAPH BOOK of MAPS 


THE INSTRUCTOR Forty-eight outline maps printed in hectograph, featuring North 
GRAD BOOK 


WEARS ; America and subdivisions. Each map has a set of symbols 
io for pupils to use in showing product locations for agriculture, 

aoe i dy forestry, mining, and manufacture. Capitals and other major 

P ae cities are indicated. Page size 8%” x 103%”, bound, with 


Le perforations for easy removal from the book. These com- 
plete maps tie in perfectly with social studies and other 








an aan ww coeten vw-eiied subjects. 
TS PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered s O¢ 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only 





REE GS SDSS SD CEE ESS ES HE en a a a ee ae ae 





























i F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. |! 

1 Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR for ; 

C) One Year @ $3.00 [] Two Years @ $5.00 ; 

r Please send me the following at once: l 
eum Arithmetic Skills in Practice, Bk. | $ 

i I 
omead Reading Skills in Practice, Bk. | $ i 

eocesees Hectograph Book of Maps $ ' 
ensmesd Golden Book of Programs $ 

fatness Hectograph and Craft Book $ } 

; ones Book of the Seasons $ j 
eussessd Bulletin-Board Charts, Grade [7] Il, (UL, Cy IV..  $ cccceccenssneeee 

are” aeeeal Cloth-bound portfolio with 16 Mlustrated Units $ secccucccesss«« I 

Btn Cloth-bound portfolio with reproductions of ] 

Great Pictures for Grade 

{ ! 
[] FREE Complete Catalogue of Teaching Aids. | 

i () FREE Circular on Famous Instructor Illustrated Units. 

i {}) FREE Circular on Instructor Great Pictures. 1946 I 

| 1 emclose $ ...........0..-. in payment. ] 

I tenialinninesitivancsientanmanin I 

BO a Seas I 

| Post Office and Zone................. State | 





ee 


GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAMS 


An outstanding new book that provides a constant supply 
of program material for elementary schools—carefully planned 
to meet every teacher’s requirements. Contains 128 pages 
devoted to plays, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms 
for holidays and other occasions throughout the school year. 
Ready-reference Classified Index lists contents for holidays 
and by grade groupings. Available for fall delivery. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered 80 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 


HECTOGRAPH and CRAFT BOOK 


Containing 16 pages that deal with various crafts, and 32 
perforated sheets printed in hectograph ink. The craft pages 
give definite illustrated directions for spatter and finger paint- 
ing, paper cutting, soap sculpture and other subjects. The 
hectograph pictures provide material for holidays, special 
days, and seasonal activities throughout the year. Page 
size 8%” x 10%”. 

PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered s Oo 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 





HECTOGRAPH BOOK of SEASONS 


A book you have long been looking for. [Illustrative ma- 
terial printed in hectograph ink for holidays, other special 
days, and the seasons. Suitable for use in lessons in social 
studies, literature, and science throughout the year. Forty- 
eight pages, size 834” x 10%”, bound with perforation at 
the side for easy removal. Poems and calendars for the 
various months are included. 


PRICE, postpaid . . $1.00. Special price: If ordered 3 O 
when subscribing to THE INSTRUCTOR............ only ¢ 




















BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS 
IN GRADED GROUPS oe 

Our Visual Teaching Charts have become so popular Bulletin-Board 

that a whole graded series is now being published. The Charts 

first three sets off the press—for grades II, III, and IV— 

feature phonetics, synonyms, antonyms, aids in spelling, * 


arithmetic, writing; many other helps. 20 charts in each 


group. Subjects easily identified by color of stock. nd 
on pol 








PRICE, postpaid . . Each 
Set of Charfts.............. $1.00 
Special price if ordered with 
aa subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR 

Per set only.. 80¢ 
Ready for immediate delivery— 
Grades II, tll, and IV 


In process—Delivery this fall— 
Grades V, VI, Vil, and Vill 








Famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
For Elementary Science and Social Studies 


These proven Illustrated Units meet every teach- 
er’s need for help in teaching social studies and 
elementary science. Each unit is complete in it- 
self and arranged for use with pupils of pri- 
mary, middle, and upper grades. Sixty-nine 
subjects—with more being added. 


Special selected group of 16 Units in $4 


cloth-bound portfolio.......csssssssees only 





Send today for FREE circular, with list and description 
ae of all units, 




















INSTRUCTOR GREAT PICTURES 


IN GRADED GROUPS 


Art appreciation is made easier for you by this simplified 
method of selected Art subjects. Printed in full color with 
complete teaching material accompanying every subject. 
There are 12 or 13 pictures for each grade, 100 subjects 
for all eight grades. You need order only the portfolio for 
your grade and you have your complete teaching package. 


Graded age-level Picture Groups. 12 or 13 subjects 
in each cloth-bound portfolio................ Per portfolio 


Send today for FREE circular, with list and description 
of all Art reproduction subjects, 
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— Colorful 
Holiday 
cartographs 


®©NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
CLASSROOM STUDY AND 
DISPLAY 


These authentic and informative carto- 
graphs were first published as double- 
page features in HOLIDAY magazine. 
Now reprinted in full color, size 13% 
x 21%, they will be sent to you for the 
cost of production and mailing—any 
3 for 25 cents. 


THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SPRING 


A map of the United States 
composed of natural-color 
paintings of 102 early-blooming wild 
flowers, each in its native region, each 
identified by name and number. Paint- 
ing by Clayton Whitehill. Data by the 
celebrated botanist, Edgar T. Wherry. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND SOUTHERN CANADA 





A striking painting by 
Maurice Freed showing characteristics 
of 41 National Parks and Playgrounds, 
the name and location of each identi- 
fied by number. 


INDIAN ART 





Examples of the art 
and crafts of native 
Indians, placed on an outline map of 
the United States, with descriptive text 
identifying the various nations and 
and tribes. A splendid aid to study of 
Indian lore. 
* . . 

Aside from their instructive value, 
these cartographs are particularly suit- 
able for framing, and will make attrac- 
tive decorations for classrooms and 
libraries, as well as the home living 
room, den or children’s room. The 
cartographs will be mailed in a heavy 
tube, postpaid. 


Holiday Service 
Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


I enclose.......... (stamps or coin) for the 
following reproductions (15c each, 


before they married. If you have 








3 for 25c—Please order by number.) 


Hol 101: Spring Wildflowers...... 

Hol 102: Indian Lore. 

Hol 103: National Parks 
Total Number................... 


kee ... Lome \ >) | en 














The Teacher 
in Non-Fiction 
MILLICENT TAYLOR 


Eprror’s Note: The following ar- 
ticle, reprinted, by permission, from the 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Moniror, June 22, 
will, we think, be of interest to our 
readers. (Limitations of space prevent 
our including the entire article.) 


In the April issue of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education was a book list 
entitled “The Teacher in Fiction.” 
Several of the stories listed would at- 
tract young people to the profession, 
I think; but some others would not, 
nor are they true pictures of the 
experience of really good teachers. 
There is, alas, very little modern fic- 
tion that depicts the life of a teacher 
with sweetness, humor, and faithful- 
ness to truth. 

But there are plenty of beautiful 
and faithful books about teaching and 
teachers among non-fiction volumes. 
. . « « Last night I prowled among 
my bookshelves at. home and picked 
out a few of my special favorites. 

Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach is 
perhaps at the top of my non-fiction 
list. A great teacher, who loved 
teaching, he here tells of his boyhood, 
youth, and professional life. The 
flowering is a beautiful thing. The 
atmosphere of Williams College and 
of Harvard is rich and mellow 
throughout... . . 

Probably second on my list is Mary 
Ellen Chase’s A Goodly Heritage, her 
own life story of girlhood in Maine, 
with youthful teaching experiences in 
a country school, and on through a 
ife filled with a love of teaching. In, 
this volume you come to know Smith 
College, and one of its beloved fac- 
ulty members. 

Lighter, but still reminiscent in 
tone, is Country Schoolma’am, by 
Della Lutes. This reads almost like | 
fiction, but is Mrs. Lutes’ own early | 
life in a country school. .... 

A little different, yet in this group 
of favorites about teachers and teach- 
ing, is An Academic Courtship, the 
letters of Alice Freeman and George 
Herbert Palmer in the year or so 


been brought up on Palmer’s beauti- 
ful Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, as 
I was, you have already searched out 
that little volume of intimate letters. 
They afford a priceless opportunity 
to know two great educators. 


Virginia Church’s slender book of 
poems, Teachers Are People, must be 
added. Even though you may not 
like free verse, you will, I think, 
fairly revel in these satisfying little 
pictures of everyday life as a public 
school teacher... .. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


And Gladly Teach, by Bliss Perry 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

A Goodly Heritage, by Mary Ellen Chase 
(Macmillan). 

Country Schoolma’am, by Della T. Lutes 
(Little Brown). 

An Academic Courtship, by Alice 
Freeman and George Herbert Palmer 
(Harvard University Press). 

The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
by George Herbert Palmer (Houghton 
Mifflin) . 

Teachers Are People, by Virginia Church 
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GET TEACHER-PLANS 


for the Best Creative Project Material 


Lessen your work by letting us supply you with 
new, interesting, timely art material for each 
month of the school year. 

TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced 
teachers to give pupils in the lower elementary 
grades the newest ideas on creative, timely ma- 
terial . . . each package is chock full of practical 
ideas and activities so each child can participate. 
It's one of the most simplified, useful, stimulating 
systems used with teaching. Makes your work easier 
—saves much valuable time. Keeps your pupils 
interested. 


TEAGHER-PLANS I$ A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Each and Every Month 


We supply you with complete art and activity 
plans for cadh month of the school year . . . Sep- 
tember to and including April. You will receive 
large posters, small posters, seasonal window pic- 
tures, blackboard borders, seat work, handicraft 
material, gifts for children to make, health posters, 
nature study material and special holiday mater- 
ial. All in actual size... in color... ready to 
use with complete instructions. Entire year's 
TEACHER-PLAN service for all eight months only 
$2.98! Send your remittance right away and start 
your service for September school opening. 


Thousands of Satisfied Teachers 
from every state use TEACHER-PLANS' Monthly art 
and activity service. This method has proved .suc- 
cessful for many years. 





“Am lost without TEACHER- 
PLANS. Enclosed is check 
for next year.”—Mrs. 0. C. 
Baird, Walnut, Illinois. 
“These art plans are really 
useful and very heipful.“— 
Mrs. G. Dougherty, Big Falls, 
Minn. 

“| have found your TEACH- 
ER-PLANS to be very help- 
ful.“—Geneva Doffin, Climax, 
Georgia. 

“| have used your monthly 
art and activity material and 
find it the most adaptable 
of any on the market.”’—Mrs. 
E. Phillips, Bremen, Kentucky 


“We find TEACHER-PLANS 
to be a great help.”’—Ruth 
M. Cole, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


“| cannot do without the 
TEACHER-PLANS. | use 
them so much.” — Mrs. 
Annetta €. Bute, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


“| just want to tell you how 
much | enjoyed your TEACH- 
ER-PLANS. | never spent 
$2.98 that | enjoyed any 
more in school than this one. 
| want to place my order for 
another year.“—M. Haddix, 
West Unton, Illinois. 


If you remit $2.98 in full with order you will receive | 


“Last year | subscribed for 

your TEACHER-PLANS and 
found them to be very heip- 
ful in my school room. 
Would like to take them this 
school term.’—Mrs. 

Allen, Bullard, Texas. 

“| haye enjoyed TEACHER- 
PLANS immensely.“’—Miss F. 
Martin, Chicago. 

“1 thoroughly enjoyed ali 
the material from your shop 
last year and am looking for- 
ward to — yg Fe m.”* 
—Mrs. C. Petersen, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

“Your plans are.a wonderful 
help especially for my type | 
of school—many different 
grades under one roof.. The | 
children love them.’—Mabel | 
M. Parsons, Mexico. r 
“We were well satisfied with 
our material last year. We ~ 
enclose our money order for 
renewal.”"—H. Scholimeyer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“| have found your TEACH- 
ER-PLANS to be very helpful 
in _ classroom procedure. 
Therefore, | am renewing my 
subscription for another 
ear.”"—Miss Ethel Jones, | 
noxville, Tenn. 


NAME 


list of free material from which to make your choice. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 602 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1946-47. 
(CO Here is $2.98 for a full year's service and free offer. 
(1 Send me full year's service at $2.98. | will remit on or before October | Oth. 
(1 $1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) Packet. 
If you remit by check, please add 5c. 








(Hebberd, Santa Barbara, Calif.). 


ADDRESS 
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ian THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 





WM st-me hth el blorchneye 

a teacher has been 
|sKoyopbetomael= 

Tol Kolo) Moles hae! 

will buy 
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SYTWIN AN 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
A schoolhouse without a duplicator is as old-fash- black-and-white— that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. The treasurer of the school board knows that 


it’s built to run for many years—and there is a 


ioned as an office without a typewriter. And there Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to run it 
are a good many solid-sense reasons why the in a few hours—and has fun doing it. 
Mimeograph duplicator leads the field when 


nationwide, trained service organization to see 
there is freedom of choice. 


that it does. There is an A. B. Dick Company 


distributor in your community who will be glad to 


In a few minutes after school it can produce 
enough work to lighten a teacher’s load for the 
It produces clear, clean, readable copies—in whole week, give her more free time. discuss your school’s duplicating needs with you. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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FIRST CHOIR: 


SECOND CHOIR: 


FIRST CHOIR: 


SECOND CHOIR: 


FULL CHORUS: 


FIRST CHOIR: 


SECOND CHOIR: 


FIRST CHOIR: 
HIGH SOLO: 
FULL CHORUS: 


FIRST CHOIR: 


SECOND CHOIR: 


FULL CHORUS: 


School Bells Ave Rengen 


A PRIMARY CHORAL READING 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


The school bells are ringing in towns everywhere, 

And children are coming from here and from there; 

How they laugh as they call 

With a greeting for all 

When the bell brings them back to their school in the fall! 


Here comes Peg with a book, and Paul brings a bouquet; 

As they meet at the door they are feeling quite gay. 

And Peg says, with a drawl, 

“Vacation’s gone, Paul,” (draw this line out) 

When the bell brings them back to their school in the fall. 


They find their new teacher so full of good cheer 

That they’re happy to have a new room for this year. 

And she welcomes them all, 

As they come down the hall, 

When the bell brings them back to their school in the fall. 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


HIs seatwork may be written on the 

blackboard, or mimeographed on 
sheets of paper which are passed to the 
children. In a rural school with few pri- 
mary pupils, papers can be duplicated with 
carbon paper. 

Each exercise is long enough for one les- 
son. Assignments should be short. All 
seatwork should be carefully checked by 
the teacher and the errors explained. 

The grade level of each exercise is indi- 

cated in parentheses. 
Read and Draw (1). Use simple directions 
of this type as reading lessons. “Read and 
do” experiences interest children and show 
them the value of. learning to read. 

Fold drawing paper into four parts. 

Draw your house in one box. 

Draw your bed in the next box. 

Draw your shoes in another box. 

Draw your favorite toy in the last box. 
September Words (2, 3, 4). This exercise 
may supplement a class discussion on na- 
ture’s preparations for winter. 

Which of these words tell something 
that comes in September? 

Copy them. 

Do not copy any other words. 


autumn _ buttercups fall 
snow grapes harvest 
circus valentines ice 
apples vacation asters 


Letter Discrimination (1). Here is an ex- 
ercise for beginners in recognizing identical 
letters. Letter discrimination is a neces- 
sary reading skill. Pupils are told to draw 
lines joining letters that look alike. Make 
each box at least 1%” square, and put 
about twenty-five boxes on one sheet. It 
is not necessary that the children should 


know the names or sounds of letters when 
working out these exercises. Example: 





rrj|ga 
a8 


bo] li |Jmn 
ob] il [nm 








mwippji]co 
mwiddjioc 

















Writing Missing Numbers (2, 3, 4). 
Practice in counting backward and for- 
ward by 1’s and larger numbers should be 
used often for seatwork. Here are two 
counting exercises which require thought 
and comprehension. The first is suitable 
for second grade; the second, for third and 
fourth grades. Let children exchange and 
correct. the papers as the blanks are filled 
in on the blackboard. 
Write the missing numbers. 
Ss es eS Fe ee 


Be BO TP nis 
ao 246... 
Di ase OP ws OP ee 
i pees 40 50 
Se 2 yess 

am 1.9 12 
ya ; on | - 
a ee | lo 
4. . . 16 an 
Fa al ._ 44 


Practice with Saw and Seen (3, 4). Teach 
that seen always needs a “helper” (has, 
have, or had), while saw never does. Il- 
lustrate the rule with several pairs of sen- 
tences, as: 

We saw the parade. 

We have seen the parade. 
Then give the following exercise. 


Copy these sentences. 
Write saw or seen in each blank. 
Remember that seen always needs a 


helper. 

1. Ann and Peter have the ocean. 
2. All the children ______ the play. 

3. My mother has ______ the play too. 
4. Have you _.... my hat? 

 ) Sanaa it in the hall. 


Calendar Study (3, 4). Children become 
interested in the ‘calendar through study- 
ing it. Too often it hangs on the wall, an 
unnoticed piece of equipment. 
Look at a calendar. 
Then copy these sentences. 
Write a number for every blank. 
. Vacation lasted for ___. weeks. 
. School began on September —..... 
. There are ____. days in September. 
. September has _____. Mondays. 
§. There are _._.. . Mondays in October. 
The Number System to 100 (2,3). Give 
each child some toothpicks and rubber 
bands. Have him count out nine groups 
of ten toothpicks and put a rubber band 
around each group. He should put these 
in a box with ten single toothpicks. 
Give him practice in counting out 
groups of tens and ones with the tooth- 
picks. For example, when told to count 
five 10’s and four 1’s, he should say, “10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54,” as he lays 
down the toothpicks. The number 54 
should then be written on the blackboard. 
Now he is equipped for a lesson like this. 
Count out these sticks and write the cor- 
rect numbers. 
1. 4tens and 9 ones 4. 1 ten and 7 ones 
2. 3 tens and 2 ones 5. 6 tens and 6 ones 
3. 8 tens and 0 ones 6. 0 tens and 3 ones 


> wen — 











This is Jack. 

Draw Jill beside Jack. 
Draw the pail. 

Color the picture. 











Give me long ears. 
Give me a short tail. 


Give me something to 


eat. 


Color the picture. 
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THOSE FIRST FEW DAYS 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

It was with deep pleasure that 
I read your letter and learned 
that you had signed your con- 
tract for the new school year. I 
was doubly happy to know that 
you had signed to teach in a one- 
room school, since it was in a 
school of that type—my own 
school—that you did your cadet 
teaching. For you to turn from 
the easier and often more lucra- 
tive city positions to the difficult 
but richly rewarding work. of 
country teaching makes me feel 
that I must have done a good job 
in pointing out the attractive as- 
pects of the rural school. 

Of course, those first few days 
of teaching look very frightening 
to you now, but I am glad that 
you came to me with your wor- 
ries. Perhaps by telling you some 
of my experiences I can be of 
help. 

Before opening day, if it is at 
all possible, visit your school and 
spend a little time there. Get 
acquainted with the physical sur- 
roundings and the routine neces- 
sary for living in the schoolroom. 
Look at the year’s register and 
make out a tentative list of the 
pupils you will have and their 
grade placement. You’ve no idea 
how much more secure you will 
feel on that first day if the names 
of the children strike a familiar 
chord in your memory. 

Look over the texts and the 
supplementary books in the school 
library, and feel extremely lucky 
if you have a supply of them. 
(In the first school in which I 
taught, I had absolutely no books 
to use. I had to start right from 
scratch creating workbooks for 
my pupils.) List the supplies that 
are already in the school and also 
those which you will need right 
away. 

Having accomplished this nec- 
essary, but rather dull, prelim- 
inary survey, sit down and look 
Over your room. Realize that a 
majority of your waking hours 
are going to be spent in this room 
for the next ten months. Deter- 
mine to make this your “living 
room” in every sense of the word. 
Keep in your mind the one idea 
of BEAUTY. How can I make 
this room more beautiful? How 
can I add to its eye appeal so that 
on the first day and on every day 
thereafter, both the children and 
I will be happy to live here? 

Of course, cleanliness is the 
first requisite of beauty. Your 


New teachers are often not sure of their begin- 


nings. 


they inquire. 





an aid to discipline it proves to be! 


trustee will take care of cleaning 
the room if you remember to 
mention it to him. Then begin 
to list the things you can use to 
brighten the room—colored pic- 
tures, oilcloth, cretonne, books, 
maps, vases, bright pottery, decal 
cutouts, and flowers. 

Listing these reminds me of 
my own first schoolroom. When 
I first laid eyes on it one hot Sun- 
day in August, it was probably 
the dullest and most unattractive 
room that any teacher ever saw. 
But by the first day of school it 
was transformed, and the parents 
and children who saw it that day 
were astonished and could hardly 
believe their eyes. 

I had brought orange crates 
(you'll find a wealth of uses for 
them), painted. them a bright 
green, stacked two or three to- 
gether to form bookcases and 
placed ‘them in corners of the 
room. Oilcloth was tacked to the 
tops of these cases and flowers, 
books, and pottery were dis- 
played there. 

At home, I had been fortunate 
enough to find a child’s table and 
four chairs. ‘These I varnished 
and decorated with cutouts. I 
purchased an alphabet book in 
the ten-cent store, and placed the 
letters of the alphabet around the 
edges of the table. The letters 


“What can I do to make a good start?” 
A critic teacher offers this advice. 


An attractive reading corner is almost a riecessity in the modern schoolroom. What 
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were pasted down securely and 
then shellacked. They were sturdy 
enough to stand many washings, 
and the children thoroughly en- 
joyed them. 

The school had just one extra 
piece of furniture—a long green 
bench. I varnished and decorat- 
ed it and it became actually at- 
ractive. I chose the back corner 
of the room for the primary sec- 
tion and used the bench to divide 
it from the rest of the room. 
Then on the two walls of this cor- 
ner, at the children’s eye level, I 
pasted a gay parade of circus ani- 
mals and people. The walls were 
painted, so these pasted pictures 
didn’t hurt them a bit. The small 
table and chairs went into this 
corner, along with an orange-crate 
cupboard filled with small cars, 
trucks, boats, and blocks from the 
five-and-ten-cent store. On the 
table and along the bench I scat- 
tered picture books and story- 
books—again from the counters 
of the dime store. This corner was 
so bright and attractive that on 
the first day of school the young- 
er children (and some of the old- 
er ones) just naturally gravitated 
toward it. The playthings and 
books kept them busily quiet 
while I organized the older chil- 
dren and started them on their 
review lessons. 
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You'll be lucky if your school 
is equipped with either a phono- 
graph or a radio, or both. My 
first school was not, and so I 
brought my own phonograph. 
Music is one of the easiest and 
nicest ways to make friends with 
your pupils on the opening day 
of school. 

Now you must begin to think 
about definite plans for the first 
day. Your register and commu- 
nity census will tell you about 
how many children you will have 
to prepare for. At first it will be 
easier to group first-, second-, and 
even third-graders together for a 
greater part of the day. Do not 
make the mistake of trying to ac- 
complish much at the start. *Re- 
member that little minds orient 
themselves slowly to a new sit- 
uation. Set up as your goals: 
making the children happy and 
secure in their new situation, 
and establishing friendly relations 
with them. 

Plan everything you do with 
the children so that it takes on 
the aspect of a game. In my first 
school, I printed signs naming 
the different pieces of furniture 
and placed them on the furniture. 
For example, the word STOVE 
was printed on a card and put on 
the stove. I then made duplicates 
of these cards and passed them to 
the pupils. They matched their 
cards with the cards somewhere 
around the room. This was good 
training in observation and good 
review in reading, and yet it was 
a game. The idea can be applied 
also to matching pictures; young 
children spend a lot of time 
matching bird, plant, or animal 
pictures. 

For your older pupils, have 
ready plenty of easy seatwork, 
based on their previous year’s 
work. If you have textbooks, be 
ready to hand these out and give 
review assignments in them. This 
may sound like very formal 
teaching, but do not try to put 
into practice all of your excellent 
modern methods in the first week. 
Strive principally to establish a 
routine in the schoolroom, to get 
acquainted with your pupils, and 
to let them know you. When you 
have a well-organized, smoothly 
running routine, then you will 
be ready to teach creatively and 
modernly. And, believe mé, then 
and then only, will you enjoy 
teaching! This first foundation 
of order and routine is most im- 
portant. (Continued on page 83) 
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READ AND DO 


Draw a big house. 
Put a door in the front. 


Make some windows in the house. 


Put a chimney on top of it. 
Color the house and chimney. 
Draw a tree in the yard. 


DOING WORK AT HOME 


I am Charles. 

I am in the second grade. 

My sister Emily is in first 
grade. 

We live on Maple Street. 

At home we all have work 
to do. 

Mother cleans the house. 

She cares for our clothes. 

She buys and cooks our food. 

She takes care of the baby. 

She helps us get ready for 


school. 


Father works to pay for our 
home, food, and clothes. 

He mows the lawn. 

He takes care of the garden. 

He shovels snow in winter. 

He tends the furnace too. 

Emily and I run errands for 
Mother and Father. 

We help with the dishes. 

We put our clothes and toys 
away. 

We look after our own pets. 

We help care for the baby. 


DO YOU KNOW WHO I AM? 


I mow the lawn. 
I shovel snow. 


I take care of the garden. 


I tend the furnace. 


I work away from home, too. 


Who am [? ——— 
Draw me. 


HAVING FUN AT HOME 


We have fun at our house. 

We like to pop corn and 
make candy. 

We look at pictures and read 
books. 

We listen to the radio. 

Our friends come to play. 

Father plays ball with us. 

Mother makes up games for 
rainy days. 

We build houses of blocks 
for the baby. 


We go on hikes. 

We have picnics in our yard. 
(See the picture.) 

We go to the park to swing 
and slide. 

Sometimes we go to the zoo 
or the circus. 

Sometimes we go swimming. 

Sometimes Mother has a 
party for us. 

Yes, we have fun at our 
house. 


FUN FOR SHARP EYES 


HHA 


How many chairs do you see? 

Draw a blue ring around the 
last chair. 

Make a red cross on the 
tallest chair. 


moan th 


Make a blue cross on the 
smallest chair. 

Put a red line ynder the 
widest chair. 

Draw five chairs below. 
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I clean the house. 

I cook the food. 

I take care of the baby. 

I help you get ready for 
school. 

Who am I? ——_— 

Draw me. 





FUN FOR LIPS 


Can you say? 


Big black bumblebee booms, 


“Buzz! Buzz! Buzz!” 
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For Grades One and Two 


BUILDING A PLAYHOUSE AT SCHOOL 
There will be a stove and a 


We are going to make a 
playhouse. 

We need carpenter tools. 
(See the picture.) 

The playhouse will have a 
living room in it. 

There will be a bookcase 
in the living room. 

The playhouse will have a 
kitchen. 


FINDING LITTLE WORDS IN BIG WORDS 


Find each little word listed at the left inside a big word in 
the sentence on the right. Draw a line under it. 
We sleep in the bedroom. 
Mother put the comb on the dresser. 
Did you spill milk on the carpet? 
The bookease stands by the door. 
Open the window, please. 
He will paint the wall green. 
You may sit on that chair. 
Lay the cup on the shelf. 


1. bed 1. 
2. dress 2. 
3. car 3. 
4, book 4, 
5. wind 5. 
6. all 6. 
7. air 7. 
8. elf 8. 


We shall have a bedroom. 
There will be a bed and a 


Each room will have a chair. 
The playhouse will have a 


The bathroom will have a 


sink in the kitchen. 


dresser in the bedroom. 


bathroom. 


tub. 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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ANSWER YES OR NO 


Do you sit on a chair? 

Do you sleep in the kitchen? 
Do you sing with your toes? 
Do you play with a ball? 

Do you eat soup with a knife? 
Do you draw with a pencil? 


Suggestions for the Teacher 


A unit on the home offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for teaching children respect for the 
rights of other members of the family and 
responsibility for doing chores that contrib- 
ute to the common good. These two objec- 
tives may be attained through a variety of 
activities. The following suggestions are 
adaptable, in whole or in part, to many kinds 
of classrooms. 

1. Collect numerous back copies of house- 
hold magazines and mail-order catalogues. 

2. Around the room hang pictures of dif- 
ferent members of an imaginary family en- 
gaged in routine home duties. 

3. Discuss co-operatively the pictured jobs 
and the person usually responsible for each. 
Stress particularly ways that children can 
help make their homes clean, cheerful, and 
comfortable. Develop an experience-reading 
chart on this topic. Use exact phrases from 
the story chart as captions for the bulletin- 
board pictures. Match these with the same 
phrases on the chart. 

4. Encourage individual children to make 
their own books on “My Family.” These 
should include drawings or cut-out pictures 
of the family members at work and play. 

5. Talk about the ways that animals, as 
well as people, depend upon parental care in 
early life. Take a “walk-talk” through a 
near-by park or wood to observe the kinds 


of homes that birds make. If you have ac- 
cess to a motion-picture projector, or other 
type of picture projector, arrange to show 
pictures of birds and animals in their natural 
habitat. 

6. Acquaint children with such famous 
paintings as Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds” and 
“The First Step.” 

7. Place on the reading table picture books 
and storybooks related to home life. 

8. Share stories by having less advanced 
children read aloud from experience charts, 
and others from primers and readers. 

9. Discuss how Mother keeps food clean 
and preserves it for later use. If possible, give 
firsthand experience in making jelly or jam. 

10. Ask children to set a table for a small 
family group after stressing the need for 
clean hands. Discuss which silver goes on the 
right and left sides of the plate. Use paper 
tablecloth, plates, and napkins decorated with 
designs created by the children. Have them 
practice simple courtesies while taking turns 
at the table, drinking milk, and eating bread 
spread with their own jam or jelly if they 
made any. Discuss the importance of signs 
such as “Eat Slowly” and “Drink Milk,” 
which have been hung around the room. 

11. Put on the blackboard ledge a variety 
of individual pictures of food pasted on oak 
tag. Have children set the table and place on 
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it foods they think will make a good break- 
fast, lunch, or dinner. Discuss health needs 
in food. (Use a similar plan at a later date 
to check the effectiveness of the first lesson.) 
12. Take a walk around the neighborhood 
to see how houses are different—in purpose 
(apartment or one-family) ; and in materials 
used (wood, brick, stone, stucco, and glass). 
Have the children count the houses in each 
block. Ask them questions about the firsé, 
the third, and the last house. Find out how 
many more houses are in one block than in 
another. Call attention to the number of 
floors in the larger houses. Count the stories 
in an apartment building. Perhaps the chil- 
dren will make a frieze to record their trip. 
13. Visit a house under construction or un- 
dergoing alterations. Identify the workers by 
their jobs—carpenter, mason, plumber. Find 
out what each does. Compare the modern 
house with a near-by pioneer house if possible. 
14. Get samples of building materials from 
a contractor, lumber dealer, mason, and kiln 
worker. Exhibit these, with labels, on the 
“Find Out” table, where the children can 
handle them at will. 
15. Visit a furniture store. Discuss which 
articles of furniture belong in various rooms. 
16. Cut up mail-order catalogues for pic- 
ture-word cards (bed, bookcase, stove, lamp, 
radio, sink, bathtub). (Continued on page 86) 
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SEATWORK FOR THE SECOND GRADE 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





Write these words where they belong. Do the drawings. 





























goldfish} | hen | | coat | | rabbit] | boat | | dog | | house] | monkey 












































This is a <& This is a brown __. 5 \y 
oe 

It is yellow and white. He likes to swing in a tree. 

Draw a garden around it. Draw a green tree for him. 




















This is a white fo) This is a blue ___. nN 
He likes to eat carrots. Draw a girl to wear it. 

Draw a yellow carrot for him. Draw a red hat. 

This is a red ___. This is a ___. be 
A hen likes to eat corn. Put it in a fish bowl. 

Draw yellow corn for her. Add a green water plant. 
This is a black ___. ee This is a green TS 
A dog likes to chew a bone. Draw two men in a boat. 
Draw a big bone for the dog. One man is fishing. 
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Come to New Mexico and turn back the clock 
next year! Slip away completely from strain and Room 930; 
worry; loaf or play under the turquoise skies Santa Fe, New 
of the Lahd of Enchantment in surround- | ,,,Please send 
ings filled with life and color or packed with Map New 
peace and quiet, but always redolent of history 
and romance. This map of carefree vacations, 

in large size and full color, free on 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


More miniatures on page 79. 
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Elephant (Detail) 
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Prince Riding an Elephant (Detail) 
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Kham Karan’s 


“Prince Riding an Elephant” (Detail) 


AN ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


LESSON 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Because of the war, many Americans 
who had never expected to see India 
visited that enchanting land of white 
domes and glittering minarets, of teak 
and sandalwood forests, of princes and 
elephants. Maybe one of them was your 
own brother. 

Those who were near Delhi tell us that 
the land is dusty and scorched because of 
the hot, dry weather. No wonder the 
people of India crave color in their build- 
ings and clothing and in paintings. 


You might ask some veteran who was 
in India whether he ever had an oppor- 
tunity to ride an elephant—even if it 
wasn’t a royal one. How were these big 
animals of help to our armed forces? 

What stories about elephants have you 
read? Don’t miss “The Elephant’s 
Child,” by Rudyard Kipling, in Just So 
Stories, and the Babar stories by Jean de 
Brunhoff. Probably Babar the elephant 
was named after the Great Mogul Babar, 
grandfather of the Prince in our picture. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Make way for His Royal Highness, 
Akbar the Great, riding on his huge 
tusked elephant! Make way for the 
Prince of India, the Great Mogul!” 

This picture portrays an alluring aspect 
of India. Probably you first noticed the 
great elephant with the gay covers on his 
back. Why is the elephant more prom- 
inent than the prince? Which is more 
magnificently bedecked? 

Do you like the colors in this picture? 
Make a list of them. How well preserved 
they are after almost four hundred years! 
Such colors are the principal charm of 
Mughal (Mogul) pictures. The red is 
really a rich orange-red called vermilion. 
What kind of green is used? The yellow 
shows off well against the dark hide of 
the elephant. The white is most dramat- 
ic. The Mughal school of painting is 
famous for its strong, bright colors. The 
artist, Kham Karan, or his helpers, made 
the pigments from plants, dried insects, 
clays, and ores. 

What words might you use to describe 
the elephant’s trappings? See the fancy 
‘band on his head. It is trimmed with 
fringe and a big vermilion tassel. Where 
do you see another tassel? Notice the 
heavy gold bands on the elephant’s tusks. 
Count the gold bells on his ankles and 
straps. 

Indian princes have always had cere- 
monial elephants because they cost a 
great deal and are impressive. Perhaps 
Akbar had the most valuable one of all 
because he was the richest Indian prince 
who ever lived. He had eighty million 


dollars a year! Here he is shown dressed 
simply in white, though part of his cloth- 
ing is richly brocaded. What do we call 
the kind of headdress which is bound 
around his head? 

Do the servants also wear turbans? The 
servant running ahead is carrying a pen- 
nant with a black horsetail. How would 
you like to be the one who kneels behind 
the prince and brushes off the flies? He 
must be a skillful rider or he would fall 
off. What do you think he is doing with 
his left hand? 

Notice the way the faces are painted. 
Here we can see how Kham Karan was 
influenced by his Persian teacher. Per- 
sians considered long almond-shaped eyes 
very beautiful. They generally portrayed 
a three-quarter view of the face, while 
Indians usually showed profiles. How do 
you draw faces? 

Notice the borders which frame and 
enhance the picture. What color is the 
dark one? The light one? Despite their 
wealth of detail these borders are not 
obtrusive. The delicate vinelike designs 
are painted with a gold wash which was 
an Indian secret. It gives a rich effect. 

This picture, like many other Mughal 
paintings, was made with the expectation 
that it would be bound in an album. On 
the page with the picture there was us- 
ually some beautiful handwriting called 
calligraphy. Such an arrangement was 
copied from Persian books. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM OF ART 


THE 


THE ARTIST 


Little is written about the life of Kham 
Karan except that he was a Hindu artist 
at the court of Akbar. Because his name 
appears in the annals of Abulfazl, who 
was Prince Akbar’s historian, we know 
that Kham Karan was one of the leading 
artists who painted during Akbar’s reign. 

Akbar was the ruler of the Mughal 
empire of northern India from 1556 to 
1605, the time when Queen Elizabeth 
ruled England. The Mughals (Moguls) 
were a combination of Persians, Mongols, 
Turks, and other Asiatic tribes. Persian 
was the language of the court, and Mu- 
ghal painting is sometimes called Indo- 
Persian painting. 

Almost as soon as Kham Karan could 
walk he was taken to a workshop where 
he was allowed to play with paints and 
paintbrushes. When he was an art stu- 
dent he was apprenticed to an artist who 
taught him how to burnish paper to an 
enamellike smoothness by rubbing it with 
a polished agate, how to make pigments, 
and how to make paintbrushes of squirrel 
hairs. 

He was drilled in copying certain pat- 
terns, much as you learn writing, until he 
became a proficient craftsman. In India, 
skilled manipulation was more highly 
prized than originality or genius in art. 
That is one way in which the East and the 
West differ in regard to art. 

Kham Karan was an excellent drafts- 
man. He drew animals perfectly, espe- 
cially elephants. He painted to please 
his royal patron, not the masses of his 
fellow Hindus. Because he lived amidst 
the magnificence of the palace, he por- 
trayed people and animals associated 
with court life. 

Akbar, the Great Mogul, was a liberal 
patron of art. Abdus Samad and Mir 
Sayyid Ali were brought from Persia to 
be the master painters and teachers. At 
each weekly inspection Akbar distributed 
rewards and words of encouragement. 
He once said, “There are many that hate 
painting but such men I dislike.” 

After Kham Karan’s death, rich Eng- 
lishmen who went to India paid large 
prices for Mughal paintings to take home. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Plan a play or tableau about India, and 
paint scenery for the background on 
large pieces of wrapping paper pasted to- 
gether. Merely suggest a setting. For in- 
stance, an oriental doorway would be 
more effective than a detailed painting of 
a temple. Choose your colors carefully. 
Gay colors create a certain atmosphere, 
but sometimes they are a poor choice be- 
cause they attract too much attention to 
the background. 

If you wish to give the quality of 
depth, make some part of the scenery 
stand out. On a painted banyan tree you 
could pin dozens of leaves cut from col- 
ored paper and curled over a pencil. 
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ARITHMETIC STORY PROBLEMS 


ELEANOR J. BECK 
Teacher, Third Grade, Monte Vista School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 





Bill had a garden. 


He gave special names to his vegetables 


and took good care of them. Will you help Bill figure out what 
happened in his garden during the summer and fall? 


1. Bill had to pull weeds 
from his garden every day. 
One week he listed the 
number of weeds he pulled. 
This is his list: 

Monday 17 
Tuesday 22 
Wednesday 10 
Thursday 36 

Friday —_—sawii1 

Saturday 20 
How many weeds did he 
pull in all? 

2. Bill sold nineteen pounds 
of Bessie Bean's family to 
the grocer. The grocer paid 
five cents a pound for Bessie 
Bean's family. How much 
money did Bill receive? 


3. Bill planted seventeen 
pumpkin seeds. 
came up. How many pump- 


Nine plants 


kin seeds did not grow? 

4. Ray Radish and Ruth 
Radish were the fattest of 
the ten Radish children. Bil 
took them to Mrs. Perkins, 
who lived next door. How 
many Radishes were left? 

5. Willie Watermelon 
weighed 35 pounds. His 
sister Wanda Watermelon 
weighed 27 pounds. 
much more did Willie weigh 
than Wanda? 


6. Tillie Tomato had seven 


How 


sisters and brothers. How . 


many tomatoes were there? 





———— 
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PRIMARY PUPILS CREATE PLAYS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ET’s pretend!” How often 
L children say this in their 
play! The desire to “make be- 
lieve” is instinctive with them. 
It should be encouraged in the 
schoolroom, not frowned upon. 

“Acting out” situations in lit- 
erature or the social studies 
stirs imaginative powers and 
makes lessons more meaningful. 
The writing of such informal 
dramatizations is but a short step 
away from the speaking of them. 

Our second-grade class has its 
share of imaginative children. If 
Robert, the most imaginative, 
had not announced that he had 
shot a bear last summer, the writ- 
ing of our class play might have 
sprung from a milder origin. 
When the young tale spinner 
blithely confessed that he had 
just “made it up,” two golden 
opportunities presented them- 
selves: the first, to impress upon 
Robert the sharp dividing line 
between fact and fancy; the sec- 
ond, to compose an original class 
play. 

At once Robert became the 
confident director of the “bear 
play.” After telling the story 
with no little feeling, he selected 
the actors to portray the charac- 
ters, and when their impromptu 
dialogue failed for want of imag- 
ination and practice, Robert sup- 
plied them with original lines. 
The teacher’s immediate sugges- 
tion that the play be given once 
more met with high enthusiasm. 
This time the simple playlet had 
a new director, who selected dif- 
ferent participants. These actors 
were encouraged to originate their 
own lines. 

The children were then told 
that any pupil could direct any 
play that he made up, at home 
or at school, the only condition 
being that the pupil must first 
think the play through and tell 
it to the class as a complete sto- 
ry. He could then select his ac- 
tors and coach the play with aid 
from members of the class, or 
the teacher, whenever he was at 
a loss for words or ideas. 

Following is a typical im- 
promptu play told and coached 
at school. 


CFREAL FOR BREAKFAST 


MOTHER—Ellen! Ellen! It’s time 
for breakfast. 

ELLEN (enters and sits at reading 
table) Here I am! Good morning, 
Mother. 

MOTHER—Good morning, Ellen. 
Tom! It’s time for breakfast! 


SADYE A. 


BERMAN 


Teacher, Second Grade, Montclair School, Quincy, Massachusetts 


Creative writing for one group of second-graders 


took the form of original dramatizations. 


Their 


teacher regards as typical the three given here. 


ToM (enters and sits opposite 
Ellen)—Here I am! Good morning, 
Mother. Good morning, Ellen. 

ELLEN—Good morning, Tom. 

MOTHER—Good morning, Thomas. 
(Holds imaginary dish of cereal in 
each hand.) “Here’s your. cereal. 

tom—lI don’t care for any cereal, 
Mother. 

MOTHER—What? No cereal? 

ELLEN (cating imaginary cereal 
placed before her by Mother)— like 
cereal, 

MOTHER—Cereal will give you big 
strong muscles, Son. 

ELLEN—I always have cereal. 

MOTHER—Many children will be 
very hungry this winter because 


they will have little food. They 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


ied his ability in creative expres- 
sion was likely to be. 

Up to this point all original 
lines had been presented orally. 
We now decided to write a class 
play. The teacher would record 
on the blackboard the lines of 
dialogue as they were contributed 
by various members of the class. 
Following the teacher’s question, 
“What shall our play be about?” 
came the suggestion: “The Birth- 
day Pencil.” Questions were then 
asked by different members of 
the class: Why was it called a 
birthday pencil? Where did it 
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With an informality such as the author describes in this article, 
second-grade children are here pictured acting out an old tale. 


would be very happy to have a bowl 
of hot cereal. 


TomM—All right, Mother. I'll cat 
my cereal, 

(Mother hands him an imaginary 
bowl.) 


ELLEN—This cereal tastes good. 
Tom (stops cating to feel of his 
muscles) —Yes, it does taste good. 


Children also were encouraged 
to make up a play about a story 
they had read in their library 
books. This served a double pur- 
pose: to gain practice in origi- 
nating lines of dialogue, and to 
stimulate in other children a de- 
sire to read the story. 

The best readers, of course, had 
the most to offer. The wider the 
child’s experience, the more var- 


come from? Whose pencil was 
it? What happened to it? Stim- 
ulated by these questions, one 
child started to originate the sto- 
ry, and when she hesitated it was 
carried on by others until the sto- 
ry outline evolved—complete. 
After the characters were 
named, and the scene and time 
were stated, the teacher asked 
such questions as: Who is the 
first character to talk? To whom 
would he be talking? What might 
he say? How might he say it? 
Who would answer him? What 
might she say? As different lines 
were suggested, the class would 
decide whether or not they were 
suitable lines for the character 
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who was speaking. The teacher 
aimed to have the child put him- 
self in the part of the character 
and say exactly what he thought 
the character would say. 

Naturally loquacious, children 
have a tendency to introduce ex- 
traneous material. “But that has 
nothing to do with this story,” 
they had to be reminded over and 
over again. “Our audience wants 
to know about this—right now.” 
Thus, much irrelevant material 
was weeded out, and the children 
gained practice in unity. 

Rules for composition writing 
also apply to the writing of lines 
of dialogue. Sentences should be 
clear and make smooth reading. 
Each sentence should cause the 
story to move forward. The pu- 
pils must be reminded that bow 
the character says something 
shows what kind of person he is, 
while what he says tells the story. 

The teacher hectographed the 
play from the blackboard copy, 
so that each child had a copy to 
take home. Most of the children 
memorized the entire play easily, 
and quite likely it had a short 
but enthusiastic run in various 
households. 

Following is our first class- 
written play. 


THE BIRTHDAY PENCIL 
SCENE 1 


ANNOUNCER—The name of our 
play is “The Birthday Pencil,” writ- 
ten by Grade Two. The characters 
are: Ted, Ted’s mother, Miss Jones, 
who is Ted’s teacher, and Birthday 
Pencil. The first scene is in the 
living room of Ted’s home. The time 
is the morning of Ted’s birthday. 

TED—Oh, what a nice birthday 
present, Mother! A new red pencil! 

MOTHER—Is that what you want- 
ed, Ted? 

TED—Yes, Mother. I’m going to 
take it to.school and use it carefully. 


SCENE 2 


ANNOUNCER—Scene 
school later that day. 

TED—See my pencil, Miss Jones. 
I got it for my birthday. 

MIss JONES—I'm glad you have a 
new pencil, Ted. I hope you will take 
better care of it than you did of the 
last one you had. 

TED—I'm not going to put this one 
in my mouth, Miss Jones. 

MISS JONES—Good! We will now 
have our spelling test. The first 
word is book. 

(Ted says the word book, writes 
it, and starts to bite his pencil.) 

BIRTHDAY PENCIL (crouching be- 
side Ted’s desk) —Ouch! Ouch! Oh, 
he’s biting me! Ouch! He hurts! 
I wish hed remember what he said 
about not putting me in his mouth! 
Ouch! Ouch! (Continued on page 88) 
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PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


LeVON POQUET 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Eberbach School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


o your fifth-graders react 
D adversely to reasoning prob- 
lems in arithmetic? Do they re- 
ceive a lower score on reasoning 
problems than on computation? 
Do a great many of them seek 
your help in solving problems? 
Are they hazy as to what the fig- 
ures in a problem represent? 

If all these questions strike a 
chord of sympathy in your past 
experience, you can well believe 
that teachers in general have not 
been giving their pupils the nec- 
essary tools for an independent 
analysis of their own difficulties. 
Some children seem to know the 
answer to a problem intuitively, 
but when questioned, many of 
them will give a vague reply con- 
cerning the process used in ob- 
taining their answers—as, “Oh, 
I did it in my head. Do I have 
to put the problem on paper?” 
Eventually they are confronted 
‘with a really difficult problem 
and they find they have no foun- 
dation for solving it. 

Most of the modern textbooks 
have devised a set of four steps 
to be used in analyzing problems. 
They are essentially these: 

1. Read the whole problem. 

2. Reread the question. 

3. What numbers will you use? 

4. What process will you use? 

Without doubt, these four 
steps help in the initial attack, 
but two difficulties immediately 
arise. First, suppose a child fol- 
lows the steps and chooses his 
numbers, but decides upon the 
wrong process simply because he 
cannot comprehend the problem 
clearly. What can he do to help 
himself in finding the solution? 
Nothing. He must then ask for 
assistance. 

Secondly, how can one be sure 
that the children really read and 
follow the steps? As any teacher 
knows, it too often happens that 
a child scans a problem and 
thinks that he has fulfilled the 
requirements, when he has not. 
This is especially true if he dis- 
likes arithmetic. 

In an endeavor to help the 
average child and the slow child 
to find a method of attacking 
thought problems, the following 
procedure was developed and it 
proved helpful to the bright 
child, too. 

Breaking down the resistance 
to thought problems came first. 
The children were told that re- 
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gardless of how old they became, 
there were only four processes 
that they would ever use in at- 
tacking any kind of arithmetic 
problem, and at the fifth-grade 
level they had already learned 
them all. They could add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide. After 
one has learned the four processes, 
it is only a matter of accuracy in 
applying the right process to a 
given situation. But how one can 
find the right process is the cru- 
cial question. 

Next a child was asked which 
two processes make an answer 
larger. He immediately replied, 
“Addition and multiplication.” 
The two that make an answer 
smaller are subtraction and divi- 
sion. (This statement, of course, 
applies only to whole numbers, 
but that point can be brought 
out later.) Then the children 
were requested to insert this ques- 
tion after the third step listed in 
the text: Do I want a larger or 
a smaller answer than the num- 
ber given in the problem? 

Although this question does 
not give children the ability to 
judge the process, it narrows the 
possibilities of choice from four 
to two. Adding and subtract- 
ing seem to be more easily com- 
prehended than multiplying and 
dividing, so children can usually 
discriminate between the two 
sets of processes. 

This new fourth step proved 
second in importance only to step 
two. Ifa child rereads the ques- 
tion to know what he is expected 
to find out, and if he questions 
whether he should have a smaller 
or a larger answer than the num- 
ber given in the problem, he has 
the clues to the solution of the 
problem. 

For example, consider the fol- 
lowing problem. 

Step 1: If Mr. Jones gathered 
180 eggs in five days, how many 
eggs did he average each day? 

Step 2: In rereading the ques- 
tion, the child discovers that he 
must find how many eggs were 
gathered daily. 

Step 3: Numbers used will be 
180 and 5. 

Step 4: The answer will nec- 
essarily be smaller, because the 
daily number of eggs must be 
smaller than the amount gathered 
in five days. Therefore the proc- 
ess to use must be either division 
or subtraction. 
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Step 5: The process must be 
division, since the problem is not 
concerned with the difference be- 
tween two numbers. 

Each day for two weeks the 
five steps used were written on 
the blackboard. The class solved 
from four to six problems, ana- 
lyzing orally by reading the steps 
and then giving the answer. The 
entire class jotted down in front 
of each problem the initial letter 
of the process used. This ensured 
such accuracy that all the chil- 
dren were encouraged to repeat 
the procedure. 


Someone may wonder whether 
it is worth while to spend so 
much time on oral group analysis 
in which the class gets a definite 
lead toward the solution of the 
problem. The hit-or-miss method 
develops a hatred of the subject 
in case one misses frequently. 
Although bright pupils complain 
at the work which the analysis 
involves, in the end they admit 
that they have profited, and com- 
parison of the papers before and 
after using such analysis reveals 
a noticeable incréase in accurate 
problem solving. 





CREATIVE 


WRITING 


ANASTASIA FURMAN 


Instructor in English and Methods of Teaching English, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


OMMY, aged eleven, came to 

language class filled to the 
bursting point with his experi- 
ences at the county fair. 

All summer he had been help- 
ing his high-school brother get 
ready for the Four-H Club stock- 
judging contest. He had washed 
Big Brother’s calf, brushed it, and 
helped train it to lead. And, on 
a holiday given all the school chil- 
dren in the county, he had seen 
Big Brother win second place at 
the fair among the Four-H Club 
boys raising Holsteins. Maybe, 
next year— 

Tommy was good for hours of 
comment on the other calves 
shown. Immediately on arriving 
at the fair he had made the 
rounds of the show barn, and he 
had concluded before the judg- 
ing that his brother’s calf was 
one of the best. 

His teacher let him talk in 
language class; then she gently 
brought his recital to a close, 
suggesting that Susan might also 
wish to tell about the Fair. 

Susan reported that she had 
eaten all day long. Her mother 
had packed a lunch of spring 
chicken, fresh rolls, and other 


good things, for the family, but’ 


she had been unable to wait until 
noon for that, so she had start- 
ed out with two taffy apples, 
cotton candy, peanuts, and pop 
in the morning. After lunch she 
and Marie watched the style show 
given by the Four-H Club girls; 
then they took a ride on the Fer- 
ris wheel. Marie did not enjoy 
it as much as Susan. Then Susan 
bought popcorn and some more 


peanuts, and took another ride, 
throwing down a peanut from 
the very top of the Ferris wheel 
to see whether Marie could catch 
it. She couldn’t, Then it was 
time to go home. Mother had 
said she might make taffy apples 
at home for Halloween. 

By this time the others in the 
fifth-grade language class were 
eager to tell what they had en- 
joyed most on their happy holi- 
day, and the teacher wisely let 
them talk. She was setting the 
stage for a creative-writing les- 
son to be assigned for the next 
day. As the accounts tapered 
off, she capitalized on experiences 
at the fair by suggesting that to- 
morrow would be a good day to 
write a story, “so that you will 
always have a record of the fine 
time you had.” 

The next day the pupils wrote 
their accounts, consulting the 
teacher whenever they had diffi- 
culty with spelling, wording, or 
selection of detail. While a child 
was receiving help at the teacher’s 
desk, another was permitted to 
wait, but only one. Several chil- 
dren standing around would 
have meant confusion and waste 
of time. 

Since first grade, the pupils had 
been accustomed to using indi- 
vidual pads, on which the teacher 
jotted down every word that pre- 
sented a spelling difficulty. Thus 
the teacher was saved the task of 
rewriting certain words with each 
composition assignment, in the 
case of habitual misspellers. The 
pads came into use again now, and 
the pupils, (Continued on page 93) 
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TEACHING MANUSCRIPT WRITING—I 


RUTH KITTLE 
Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


F YOU, like many teachers that 

I know, need help in present- 
ing manuscript writing, some of 
the aids suggested here should be 
of value. They were developed, 
and are used daily, in many class- 
rooms. 

Because correctly taught manu- 
script writing makes the teach- 
ing of reading—our most vital 
tool subject—a great deal easier, 
we must do something with our 
manuscript program. 

I should like, first, to suggest a 
method of teaching this subject, 
and second, to point out what to 
teach. 

We must stress position to ac- 
complish anything with this tool. 
The pupils must be taught to 
sit erect, but not stiffly, in their 
seats. Their feet should be on 
the floor and both arms on the 
desk. You can’t drive a car very 
well lying down and you can’t 
write that way either. Pupils 
should sit up to write! 

We teach the following se- 
quence of actions, to five counts, 
so that the pupils are all ready to 
begin work in a few seconds. 
This leads to a good final posi- 
tion. 

1. Sit erect, feet on floor, arms 
at sides. 

2. Shake hands at sides. 

3. Raise arms above desk; fin- 
gers droop. 

4. Drop arms lightly on desk, 
elbows on lower desk corners, 
and both hands on writing pa- 
per, which is held vertically. 

§. Take pencil; hold lightly, 
one finger on top and three fin- 
gers bent naturally. 

Now that the pupils are sitting 
up and ready to write, we must 
present the work in such a way 
as to develop an easy, swinging 
speed for, their tool of written 
expression. Children must be 
helped to avoid becoming tense. 
Showing that you approve this 
or that pupil or row encourages 
good positions. “I believe row 
one has the tallest heads today.” 
“Row three seems to have such 
nice helper feet on the floor.” 
Throw in many such remarks if 
you wish your pupils to keep 
good positions—and good posi- 
tions are basic in preventing 
tenseness. 

Another way to prevent or re- 
lieve tenseness is by “air work.” 
The teacher introduces all new 
work in the air before the pupils 
attempt any work on paper. She 
puts a letter or a word on the 


blackboard, and the pupils, sit- 
ting at their desks, pretend that 
they have a small blackboard be- 
fore them in the air. They make 
the same letter or word that the 
teacher retraces as she counts to 
the tempo of a good march. 

To be sure that pupils are do- 
ing the work correctly in the air 
and are keeping time with the 
counting, the teacher may have 
a pupil leader do the retrace work 
at the blackboard. She then stands 
at the back of the room as she 
counts to see whether any pupil 
needs help in getting the correct 
swing. 

The air work gives pupils a 
visual and motor pattern before 
they start using pencils. It elim- 
inates many mistakes and relieves 
the tenseness developed by too 
heavy a mental and motor load. 
In the past such a load has caused 
children to hump over their desks 
and laboriously draw the letters 
instead of swinging them easily. 

Don’t forget that strain and 
tenseness develop fatigue and dis- 





like for writing—both of which 
we hope to avoid. Pupils drop 
the arm from the air lightly to 
the desk and swing the same work 
easily onto the paper there. At 
intervals the teacher will have 
them check their work for one or 
two things that make it right or 
wrong. A little more air work 
is given quickly, and again the 
children touch their paper and 
swing their work off on it. 

I know that some of you teach- 
ers will be surprised at the men- 
tion of speed for beginners. Well, 
little folks move quickly in all 
of their spontaneous actions, and 
their manuscript writing must be 
given to them in light enough 
loads so that they can move along 
easily and quickly with it, too. 

The first two steps to good 
writing, therefore (be it manu- 
script or cursive), are position 
and a certain simple, swinging 
speed—a march tempo—devel- 
oped through air work or air 
writing. Suppose we now con- 
sider four fundamental principles 
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in developing good legible manu- 
script writing. These are: 

1. Forms are to be built on a 
vertical oblong, a large circle, or 
a small circle. 

2. Letters are to be close to- 
gether in words. 

3. Words are to be kept the 
width of a full circle apart in 
sentences. 

4. To give more controlled 
speed, pupils are to keep their 
pencils on the paper when mak- 
ing a small letter until they have 
finished it, except for dotting an 
i, crossing a ¢, or making the 
check mark which completes a &. 

The letters of this new manu- 
script writing are of only two 
widths, streamlined for ease and 
speed. By this I mean that the 
capital letters can be made on an 
oblong one space wide and two 
spaces high or on a circle two 
spaces across. Our commonly 
used manuscript alphabet has 
seventeen widths. 

The following capital letters 

are made as tall and as wide as 
the oblong: 
A, B, E, F, H, J, K, L, N, 
PR ST, UV, V, Z ¥, &@ 
(See illustration for letter forms. 
Beginners should make them 
about twice this size.) The rest 
of the capitals—except I, which 
is just one stroke—fit in or over 
the circle. They are: C, D, G, 
M, O, Q, W. 

Nearly half of these capitals 
shrink in size to make the small 
letters, and the remaining small 
letters fit over a one-space cir- 
cle. Those which fit over the 
small-size circle are the small a, b, 
c, d, e, f, g, b, j, m, 0, p, qs TU, 
and y. The top of f and the tail 
of g, j, and y fit over a circle of 
the same width above or below 
the small-base circle. The m is 
our only very wide small letter 
and it is as wide as two small cir- 
cles side by side. 

The small c, i, &, 1, 0, s, é, 
v, w, x, and z are shrunken cap- 
itals, with a few slight variations. 
The small & “has a taller back,” 
the / “has no foot,” the small i 
has a dot, and the small ¢ “ex- 
tends above the cross.” 

If we are to set standards and 
make the children happy through 
attainment of these standards, we 
must give them work that they 
can do. In presenting the letter 
forms, we give the easier capitals 
first and then the more difficult 
ones, and have the pupils make 
signs with (Continued on page 85) 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE AN INSECT UNIT 


FOR ALL GRADES 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, lowa 


OMBINE your classes in sci- 
C ence” is an admonition that 
rural teachers often hear—yet 
many of them do not know how 
to apply this.advice in the case of 
a chosen unit. They need prac- 
tical guidance in putting a the- 
ory to work, and that is what 
this article is intended to give. 

In addition, an effort will be 
made to supply a typical intro- 
duction (sometimes called moti- 
vation or approach). This is an 
important part of every unit, 
but it is one that teachers often 
omit or minimize, either through 
lack of information or through 
failure to understand its value. 

No attempt will be made to 
follow the unit through to com- 
pletion, but rather to launch it, 
show how grades may be com- 
bined on one topic, outline meth- 
ods of procedure, and suggest the 
correlations. 


PROCEDURE— FIRST DAY 
ALL GRADES 


Introduction. 

This list of words is on the 
blackboard: (Teacher points to 
each as she uses it the first time.) 


surname superstitions 
Hexapoda superstitious 
combination entomologists 


Girls and boys, today Id like 
to introduce you to a very impor- 
tant family with a great number 
of members. Its surname, or 
family name, is Hexapoda, a 
combination of two words, bexa 
meaning “six,” and podos mean- 
ing “feet”—therefore Hexapoda, 
or “six feet.” Who knows the 
name we give to the creatures of 
this family? 

Yes, they are insects. Have 
you any idea of the number of 
kinds of insects there are in the 
world? (Pupils guess.) There 
are over 600,000. Some are large, 
some are small; some rough, some 
smooth; some light, some dark; 
some harmful, others harmless. 

For hundreds of years tales 
have been told about insects— 
tales which many people believe 
are true. Do you believe that if 
you count the spots on a ladybird 
beetle you will get a dollar for 
every spot? That if you kill a 
cricket it will rain? Of course 
you do not believe these things. 
They are not true; they are called 
superstitions. People who believe 
in superstitions are said to be sw- 
perstitious. They are ignorant 
of the truth about things. 
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A rural school is an especially good setting for ; 
the unit teaching method. Here are practical 
suggestions to help you launch a unit on insects. 


Doesn’t it seem silly to believe 
such superstitions when the frue 
things that insects do are far 
more interesting and wonderful? 
‘For example: Some insects carry 
on warfare. They wear armor, 
they shoot poison gas, they carry 
daggers tipped with poison. Oth- 
er insects engage in occupations 
like those of human beings. They 
build houses, thresh grain, milk 
their cows, make paper, make 
glue, run hotels, cut down forests, 
and saw wood! Some are very 
neat. They wash their faces and 
comb their hair, and do spring 
housecleaning. 

We should never have known 
all these interesting things if 
some persons hadn’t spent a life- 
time watching and studying in- 
sects. These persons are called 
entomologists (from the Greek 
word for insects). 

Raising questions for study. 

Turning back to those 600,000 
kinds of insects: How many of 
them, would you guess, are harm- 
ful? (Pupils guess.) Only a few 
hundred kinds out of the 600,000 
are harmful, but the harm they 
do is so vast that it concerns each 


one of us. Don’t you think that 
something which damages the na- 
tion’s crops to the amount of two 
billion dollars a year is worth 
studying about? 

Let’s make a list of all the in- 
sects you think are harmful, and 
another list of those you think 
are not harmful. We shall refer 
to these again, and you will find 
out whether your ideas are right. 

Some insects not only are not 
harmful; they do a great deal of 
good. You may be surprised to 
hear that they help us obtain our 
food, our clothing, and our shel- 
ter. As we read about insects, I 
hope you will be able to prove 
this statement true. 

Now here I have two insects, 
one in each hand—common in- 
sects, which you may or may not 
have seen before. One is harm- 
ful and one is not. One should 
be killed and its eggs destroyed, 
and the other should be protected 
and helped to live and to multi- 
ply. Is it important for you to 
know which is which? Suppose 
that you killed the harmless one 
and let the other go. Wouldn’t 
that be unfortunate? Do you 











ORIGINAL INSECT DESIGNS 
LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 
Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 
Symmetry and design were being taught in one of my art classes. 
The children entered into the creation of imaginary insects with 


zeal. They looked at real insects and at pictures of them and then 
tried to originate designs. Their fantastic but interesting drawings 





reminded one of the huge in- 
sect masks made by primi- 
tive peoples. 

To aid in achieving a sym- 
metrical design, each child 
folded his sheet of drawing 
paper in half lengthwise. On 
one side of the crease, he drew 
half a bug shape, very large. 
Then he folded the two halves 
together and rubbed to trans- 
fer the pattern to the other 
half of the sheet. He out- 
lined the complete drawing 
with pencil before coloring it. 
Absolute balance was not al- 
ways preserved. (Notice back 
legs of insect illustrated.) 
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think we all ought to recognize 
which of the insects are our 
friends and which are our foes? 

If we are to act intelligently 
about insects, what are some of 
the things we should know? (List 
pupils’ statements on blackboard. 
Help them by your suggestions; 
also add some of your own.) We 
need to know: 

1. How to recognize different 
insects. 

2. How they harm us. 

. How they help us. 

. How they grow. 

. What their habits are. 
. What they feed on. 

. How to protect some. 

8. How to destroy harmful 
ones. 

Here are enough topics to last 
us for many weeks of study. To- 
morrow I shall have a few of 
these and some others on the 
blackboard for you to investigate 
for our first discussion. 

Plan for study (assignment). 

You older children will find 
the answers to some of your ques- 
tions in your science textbooks. 
All of you will want to look in 
these books which I have laid out 
on the reading table. Every an- 
swer will not be found in any 
book. Upper-graders will 
also read to discover interesting 
things in addition to those which 
we just put on the blackboard. 
Here are a few suggestions. 

1. How insects kill plants. 

2. How insects kill trees. 

3. How insects kill animals. 

4. Queer places where insects 
lay their eggs. 

§. What stages of growth in- 
sects go through. 

6. What each stage is called. 

7. What each looks like. 

8. What means insects have of 
getting food. 

9. The life stages of a dragon- 
fly. 

10. Whether a praying mantis 
is helpful or harmful. 

11. How a_ ladybird beetle 
helps us. 

12. Differences between young 
and old insects. 

Summary. 

Let us review some of the 
things we have learned today 
about insects. Will you each se- 
lect a word from the list on the 
blackboard and use it in a well- 
formed, interesting sentence? 
Study period. 

Grades 4-8 study the assign- 
ment while teacher works with 
grades 1-3. (Continued on page 8? 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


The Farmer 


The children form a circle. During the singing of the 
stanzas, the children join hands and walk or slide 
around. During the singing of each chorus they per- 


form the appropriate action, as follows: (1) sow seed; 
(2) cut with a scythe; (3) drive a horse; (4) thresh 
with a flail; (5) turn the handle of a grinder. 


























ma 


Can you tell us how the farm - er, Can you tell us how the farm - er, Can you tell us how the farm-er Sows grain in his field? 


Cho. Oh, yes, so, so sows the farm-er, Oh, yes, so, so sows the farm -er, Oh, yes, so, so sows the farm -er, Sows grain in his field. 


Can you tell us how the farmer, etc. 
Reaps grain in his field? Cho. 


Can you tell us how the farmer, etc. 
Stores grain in his barn? Cho, 


Can you tell us how the farmer, etc. 
Is threshing his grain? Cho. 


Can you tell us how the farmer, etc. 
Is grinding his grain? Cho. 


The Muffin Man 


All the players form a large circle, except two to four 
who go into the center. Each of these children stands 
before a partner of his choice and sings stanza 1. Those 
chosen respond by singing stanza 2. Then partners 


join hands and dance about inside the circle, while the 
rest of the group clap softly and sing stanza 3. The 
first group then joins the circle, and the second group 
chooses partners, continuing as before. 























DI 1. Oh, do you know the muf-fin man, The muf-fin ~- man, the 
2. Oh, yes, I know the muf-fin man, The muf-fin man, the 
3. Oh, we all know the muf-fin man, The muf-fin man, the 























muf - fin man, Oh, do you know the muf - fin man That lives in Dru - ry Lane? 


muf - fin man, Oh, yes, I know the muf - fin man That lives in Dru - ry Lane. 


muf- fin man, Oh, we all know the muf - fin man That lives in Dru - ry Lane. 


I See 


Class counts off in fours. Ones stand behind twos, 
threes behind fours. The two double rows thus formed 
face each other about five feet apart. Lines 1-4: Ones 
and threes bend heads first to left, and then to right, as 
if playing peekaboo with twos and fours, who stand 
still, On line 5, ones and threes clap once, pass to left 


You 


of players in front of them, meet, and on line 6 join 
hands and turn once around. On line 7 ones and 
threes clap, face around, and each joins hands with the 
player who first stood in front of him. On line 8 
partners exchange places, so that twos and fours are be- 
hind ones and threes. Repeat, using this formation. 
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2 TORIES TO READ 


Fluffie Puff’s Adventure 


CATHERINE BLANTON 


LUFFIE PUFF was the sweet- 
F est of the four gray kittens, 
thought Mary Lou, but she was 
also the naughtiest. She was al- 
Ways getting into trouble. 

“Someday,” said Mary Lou, 
after she found her hidden in a 
closet, “you’re going to get lost 
and not be able to find your way 
back to your mother.” 

For several days after that, 
Fluffie Puff was good. She sat in 
the sun with her mother and the 
other kittens and washed herself 
just as they did. She was careful 
not to spill a drop of milk from 
her saucer, and when Mary Lou 
tied a big blue bow about her 
neck she didn’t try to chew it. 

Mary Lou was pleased. “My,” 
she exclaimed, “Fluffie Puff is be- 
having better every day,” and 
she gently hugged the kitten’s 
soft body. 

Just then Judy, the little girl 
next door, called, “I’m going to 
the store, Mary Lou. Won’t you 
ask your mother whether you 
may go too?” 

So Mary Lou dropped Fluffe 
Puff down by the other kittens 
and hurried into the kitchen. 


Soon she and Judy were on their 
way to the store. 
that Fluffe 


Neither of 
Puff 


them noticed 


did not stay with the other kit- 
tens, but followed along behind 
them. 

Fluffie Puff felt very proud of 
herself. She switched her short 
furry tail and stuck her pink 
nose into every corner and crack. 
The world seemed a strange and 
wonderful place to her. 

Suddenly from across the 
street came a big dog. He was 
only curious, but the kitten was 
dreadfully frightened. All she 
could think about was getting 
far away. And she lost no time 
doing it! 

When Mary Lou and Judy 
came home they discovered only 
three kittens asleep in the sun on 
the back porch. 

“Why, Fluffie Puff is gone!” 
exclaimed Mary Lou. “She was 
here a little while ago.” She ran 
to look in the basket, but it was 
empty. 

The girls searched the house 
from attic to cellar without see- 
ing a sign of her. 

“Do you suppose she could 
have followed us to the store?” 
asked Judy in a frightened voice. 

“I don’t see how she could,” 
replied Mary Lou, “but let’s go 
back and look everywhere.” Up 
and down the street they hur- 
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Bob. 


ried, asking everyone they met, 
“Have you seen a lost kitten?” 
And each person smiled and said, 
“No, I’m sorry.” 

The hours went by. Bedtime 
came, and still nothing had been 
seen or heard of Flufhe Puff. 

“I don’t want to go to sleep,” 
cried Mary Lou, “with Fluffie 
Puff lost.” 

“Just forget about it, dear,” 
said her mother. “Perhaps in 
the morning she'll be at the door 
begging to come in.” 

Mary Lou had hardly closed 
her eyes when she heard a faint 


Harriet’s 


HELEN G. 


HE back door closed with a 
bang. Harriet had a deter- 
mined air as she got on her blue- 
and-white bicycle and started to 
pedal to Edna’s house. 

Edna and Bob were sitting on 
the steps when Harriet rode up. 
She stopped her bicycle with the 
brake, but didn’t get off. 

“Hello,” called Edna, “what’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Yeah! Why such a gloomy 
look?” asked Bob. “Did your 
pet goldfish die?” 

“Worse than that,” answered 
Harriet. “This is my birthday.” 

“Jeepers creepers!” exclaimed 
“A birthday is no time to 
act glum!” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Edna. 
“People usually have a celebra- 
tion on their birthdays.” 

“That’s exactly it,” answered 
Harriet. “I wanted to have a 
birthday party, but Mother has 
been taking care of Mrs. Baker 
all week, so of course she has had 
no time to help me plan one. I 
don’t see why Mr. Baker doesn’t 
hire a nurse.” 

“The Bakers haven’t much 
money,” suggested Bob. “They 
probably can’t afford a nurse.” 

“That’s right,” added Edna. 
“Since your mother used to be a 
nurse she must know just what 
to do. But I understand how 
you feel, when you had counted 
on a big birthday party.” 


cry, “Miaow.” She listened care- 
fully and the sound came again. 

She hurried into her mother’s 
and daddy’s room. “Listen,” she 
whispered. “I hear Fluffie Puff. 
She’s crying.” 

They listened. “Miaow.” It 
could barely be heard. 

“That’s Fluffie Puff, all right,” 
said Mary Lou’s mother. 

Then Mary Lou’s daddy arose 
and put on his robe and slippers. 
“T'll go out and see where she is.” 

Mother gave him the flash- 
light. Then she and Mary Lou 
ran from (Continued on page 87) 


Birthday 


FICHTER 


“Oh, birthday parties aren’t 
so important,” remarked Bob. 
“I know lots of other ways to 
have fun.” 

“But that isn’t all,” Harriet 
continued, feeling more and more 
sorry for herself. “Mother left 
a note this morning asking me to 
do all I could to straighten up 
the house. On my birthday! 
Well, I just didn’t do it!” 

“Mother says Mrs. Baker is a 
difficult patient to manage,” re- 
marked Edna. “Your mother is 
about the only person who can 
take care of her. That’s why 
she has to stay over there so 
long.” 

“Probably she won’t be home 
in time even to get me a birthday 
dinner!” pouted Harriet. 

Just then a big blue automo- 
bile stopped next door. Four 
well-dressed women got out and 
went into the house. In a few 
minutes a black sedan brought 
still more women. 

“Hmmmmmmm,” said Bob, 
“looks like a celebration next 
door.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Turner’s day to en- 
tertain her club,” Edna ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, Mother belongs to that 
club,” said Harriet. “Someone 
is going to talk on home decor- 
ating. Mother mentioned it sev- 
eral times. I know she wanted 
to go.” (Continued on page 84) 
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© ONE knew from where he 

had come. One morning 
he suddenly appeared in Uncle 
Charlie’s barnyard. He was a 
queer-looking yellow dog with a 
long tail and long legs. 

Uncle Charlie liked dogs, but 
he didn’t need a dog, especially 
one which was useless. The yel- 
low dog couldn’t bring the cows 
home from the pasture. Bijah, 
the old black shepherd, did that 
anyway. And he was no good for 
hunting rabbits—besides, there 
was the lop-eared beagle for that. 
The only thing the yellow dog 
could do was run. He certainly 
was good at that. He practiced 
running all day long. 

Uncle Charlie and Aunt Dora, 
and their nephew, Walter, who 
helped on the farm, felt sorry for 
him, so they fed him; but they 
did wish he would go home. He 
ate more than two ordinary dogs, 
and he never did a thing to earn 
his board and keep. They used 
to take him to the gate and say, 
“Go long, Useless! Go home!” 

But Useless couldn’t do that. 
He didn’t know where his home 
was, or even whether he had a 
home. So he would walk, slowly 
and sadly, out the gate and down 
the road. Pretty soon he would 
come back very quietly, hoping 
no one would see him and say, 
“Go ‘long, Useless! Gq home!” 

“Til have to get rid of that 
dog,” said Uncle Charlie one day. 
“Tl call the dog warden tonight 
and have him taken away.” 

_ “Poor dog!” pitied Aunt Dora. 
“But he is useless on the farm.” 
The yellow dog heard her say 
“useless.” He recognized that 
as his name, so he answered by 
thumping his tail on the floor. 

That afternoon Uncle Charlie 
walked up to the far pasture to 
burn brush. Useless went along. 
Uncle Charlie let him go, just for 
company. 

It was a clear, cool day, no 
wind, and just the right kind of 
day to burn brush. But sudden- 
ly a little breeze sprang out of 


A Dog Named Useless 


MARIAN COOK LANG 


nowhere and almost immediately 
developed into a real wind. It 
fanned the brush fire, and greedy 
little tongues of flame reached 
out and began to lick at the dry 
grass. 

Uncle Charlie stamped on the 
fire and fought it with his rake. 
The wind blew harder and the 
fire burned faster. Uncle Charlie 
ran to the spring. He soaked his 
coat in the water and beat out 
the flames as fast as he could. It 
was no use. The fire began to 
head for the wood lot. 

Useless knew trouble when he 
He ran about, barking 
and snapping at the flames. At 
last Uncle Charlie noticed him 
and had an idea. He took a pen- 
cil and a scrap of paper from his 
pocket. He wrote something, 
and fastened the paper to the 
dog’s collar. Then he pointed to 
the gate. “Go ’long, Useless! Go 
home!” he said. , 

Useless trotted to the gate, 
stopped, and looked back. He 
was worried. He didn’t want to 
leave Uncle Charlie alone with 
that fire crackling ever faster. 

“Go ‘long! Go home!” Uncle 
Charlie shouted. 

Useless knew where home was, 
now, and he knew that Uncle 
Charlie wanted him to go there, 
so he turned and started down 
the road. 

He began to run. His long 
legs flew. He went over the hill 
like a streak of lightning. It was 
over a mile to the farmhouse, 
but that was no distance at all to 
a dog who could run like Useless. 
He raced up the back steps and 
skidded into the screen door with 
a crash that brought Aunt Dora 
running. Useless wagged his tail, 
and whined and barked. Aunt 
Dora noticed the scrap of paper 
under his collar. She snatched it 
quickly and read, “Fire in the far 
pasture. Send help right away.” 

“Walter!” she called as loud as 
she could. “Come quick!” 

Walter did come. He came out 
of the barn (Continued on page 104) 
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Bill Has Twin Trouble 


THEODORE M. RIDER 


WISH we could have moved to 
I the city too,” Bill Brade told 
his mother. “Now that Dick 
has gone, I haven’t anybody to 
pal around with.” 

A moving van backed up to 
the farmhouse left vacant by 
Dick and his parents. Bill ran to 
look. A blue sedan stopped be- 
side the van and out jumped a 
red-headed girl followed by an 
equally red-headed boy. They 
were twins, and they didn’t even 
come up to Bill’s shoulders! He 
groaned and went indoors again. 
“Guess I’ll go fishing, Mother.” 

“That’s not being very neigh- 
borly, Bill.’ She turned from 
the window. “I’m going over to 
say hello. Why don’t you show 
the twins your rabbits?” 

Bill went along with his moth- 
er. The twins were named Jane 
and Jimmy. They were pleased 
to be invited to see the rabbits, 
and said, “We like bunnies,” and 
they stepped on Bill’s heels as he 
led them to the wire pen in his 
back yard! 

“Oh, there are two of them!” 
Jimmy exclaimed. He reached 
through the wire mesh and tried 
to grab Bill’s favorite Silky. 

“T’ll take the black one,” Jane 
said. She tried to open the gate. 

Bill glowered. He almost told 
them to keep hands off, but he 
decided that wouldn’t be very 
neighborly. Instead he suggest- 
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ed, “Pull some grass and feed 
them through the fence.” 

The twins rushed for the first 
tall greens they saw. 

“Don’t pull those!” Bill shout- 
ed, but he was too late. Jane 
and Jimmy each yanked a hand- 
ful of carrot tops from the gar- 
den. He had left them in so 
they would grow especially big. 
He gritted his teeth and turned 
away. 

“Don’t shout at the twins,” his 
mother called. “It’s not friendly.” 

On Saturday morning Bill 
rose early. After breakfast he 
got a burlap bag from the cellar. 
“Guess I'll go looking for our 
winter’s supply of beechnuts,” he 
said to his mother. 

“Why not take the twins?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head cheerfully. 
“Can’t. They’re still in bed.” 

When he went outside, how- 
ever, the twins were standing by 
the rabbit pen and the gate was 
open. He rushed to close it be- 
fore the rabbits hopped away. 

“Blacky’s gone,” Jane cried. 

“So is Silky,” Jimmy said. 

Bill searched under the lilac 
bushes, behind the barn, and 
back of the lumber pile. But he 
could not find them. He turned 
on the twins accusingly. “Why 
did you open the gate?” he asked. 

“We didn’t let them out,” 
Jimmy said. (Continued on page 95) 
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WHAT MAKES A “SLOW LEARNER”? 


GLADYS RISDEN 
School Psychologist, Board of Education, Lorain County, Obio 


HAT makes a “slow learn- 
er”? We decided to check 
_ a group of our 7 Z’s (the slowest 
seventh-graders in our school sys- 
tem) and try to account for their 
difficulties. Their teachers said: 
“They can’t read.” “They can’t 
spell.” “They can’t multiply or 
divide.” Why? Were they lazy? 
Stupid? Inattentive? Stubborn? 
Though many of them appeared 
to be one or another of these, 
some of us sought a more scien- 
tific reason for their slowness. 

We found our answer, at least 
in part, when we gave individual 
mental-ability tests to twenty of 
the children classified as 7 Z’s. 
The results of the tests showed 
that mentally these pupils were 
eight or nine or ten years of age. 
They were not succeeding in their 
seventh-grade work because what 
they were expected to learn re- 
quired the emotional and intellec- 
tual maturity of twelve years. 
Following are some of the discov- 
eries that we made in the course 
of our testing experiment. 


DISCRIMINATIVE ABILITY 


Two of the 7 Z’s failed a sim- 
ilarities test on the seven-year 
level. They could tell how an 
apple and a peach are different— 
but not how they are alike. “They 
aren’t alike,” they said. 

Nine more failed the similari- 
ties test on the eight-year level. 

How are a river and an ocean 

alike, and in what way are they 
different? 
“Both water,” they could answer, 
and then they stopped. They 
were not mentally old enough to 
tell how a river and an ocean are 
alike and how they differ, when 
asked both in one question. 

The other nine children failed 
the eleven-year test—to tell how 
a snake, a cow, and a sparrow are 
alike. “They all eat,” “They can 
move,” or “They have tongues” 
would have been passing answers. 
But the pupils couldn’t take their 
idea of these creatures and pick 
out a common element. 

Consider these levels of dis- 
criminative maturity as equip- 
ment for thinking through the 
following statement, taken from 
their English workbook: 

In a sentence that contains a direct 
object, the simple subject will name 
what does the action, the verb will 
show what action is done, and the di- 
rect object will name what receives 
the action. 

Or this, taken from the geogra- 
phy which they were studying: 
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Cotton growers and cotton manu- 
facturers of the United States have 
often advocated “wear-more-cotton 
campaigns.” Would such a cam- 
paign probably have any effect upon 
Japan? 


CHOICE OF ACTION 


The eight-year level of the 
Binet test presents this problem: 
What should you say when you are 


in a strange city and someone asks 
you how to find a certain address? 


Fifteen of the twenty 7 Z’s 
failed on this eight-year level be- 
cause they pounced upon the fa- 
miliar element in that situation— 
finding an address—and gave a 
habituated response to that par- 
tial situation: “Look in the tele- 


phone book.” 


Compare the thought demands 


for answering that question with 
those for answering this, taken 
from their geography: 

Mexico is rich in minerals and ag- 
ricultural resources, yet most of the 
people are poor and live in primitive 
fashion. How do you account for 
this fact? 


VOCABULARY 
The words which these 7 Z’s 


knew were names of objects and 
actions familiar to them—orange, 


Courtesy, World Book Company 


envelope, straw, puddle, tap. The 
following are examples of words 
which they confused with other 
words having similar sounds— 
haste with hate, muzzle with 
muscle, lecture with elect. 

Consider how meaningless such 
words as the following chosen 
from their geography must be: 
duration, enterprises, cultivation, 
efficiency, concentrated. Or con- 
sider this as a typical question: 

Formerly factories which used 
water power had to be located close 
to rivers. How has this disadvantage 
been overcome? 

Consider this list of words 
from the speller: location, accu- 
rate, gradually, favorable, hostile, 
acid, elevator, probable, behavior, 
formal, fertile, capacity, author- 
ity, complaint, contrary, depth, 
extreme, attraction, consist. 


THOUGHT STRUCTURE 


An elementary vocabulary by 
itself will not ensure an eight- 
or nine-year-old’s understanding 
of either the textbook or the 
teacher’s dissertation. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is especial- 
ly important. In the children’s 
spontaneous conversations the ex- 
aminer did not hear them use any 
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Part of Test 3, Form K, of the Pintner General Ability Tests 
ermediate ) 


Non- 
“If we put the first drawi 
like?” the examiner asks 


Series (Int 
over the second drawing, what would it look 
introducing this nonlanguage test of general 


ability. The pupil puts a cross in the circle below the correct answer, 
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sentences containing more than 
two modifiers. 

Few complex sentences were 
used. For example, John did not 
say, “When I heard the bell I be- 
gan to run.” He said, “I heard 
the bell and oh, boy, did I run!” 

The Minkus Completion Test 
(one of the Binet subtests) on 
the twelve-year level requires rec- 
ognition of a but and a because 
relationship. The child is asked 
to fill blanks in the following. 

One cannot always be a hero, 
one can always be a man. 

The streams are dry, —_. there 
has been little rain. 

Two of these children got the 
because; none got the but. Yet 
they are expected in English to 
identify conjunctions. 

Likewise they are expected in 
science and social science to com- 
prehend sentences qualified by 
two and three modifiers, as: 

At first the planters found plenty 
of good land in the South where cot- 
ton could be grown. 

Although some beautiful buildings 
were built, San Francisco was not yet 
a beautiful city. 

Lumber was not so cheap nor so 
easy to get as the colonists had hoped. 

Further evidence of the stage 
of development in thought struc- 
ture reached by these children is 
found in the difficulty they had 
in repeating certain sentences 
from memory. One sentence on 
the eight-year level is: 

Billy has made a beautiful boat out 

of wood with his sharp knife. 
Seven of these twenty omitted 
one or the other adverbial phrase. 
None of the twenty succeeded in 
repeating this sentence: 

At the summer camp the children 

get up early in the morning to go 
swimming. 
This is on the eleven-year level. 
The phrase before the subject was 
the hurdle that downed six of 
them. They are accustomed to 
start thinking with the subject. 
The rest of the group omitted 
either “early in the morning” or 
“to go swimming.” They just 
could not think such complex 
qualifying of an idea. In relat- 
ing such an experience, they 
would have said: “The kids were 
at camp and they got up early 
and went swimming.” 

This is what seventh-graders 
are expected to understand: 

A complete verb will probably be 
modified by adverbs or prepositional 
phrases, but it will not be completed 
by essentials, such as direct objects 


or predicate verbs. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A STEPHEN FOSTER CELEBRATION 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


SISTER STELLA REGINA 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, St. Monica School, Rochester, New York 


ou’LL forget many things 
7 that you learn, my boy, but 
you will never forget how to ap- 
preciate the beautiful things in 
life, once someone has shown you 
the way.” 

This was one speech in a dia- 
logue between a father and his 
son in a dramatic sketch which 
opened the way for a study of 
Stephen Foster’s music. The set- 
ting was a living room where the 
boy, busy with his arithmetic 
homework, was encouraged by 
his father to stop and listen to the 
music of “I Dream of Jeanie with 
the Light Brown Hair” coming 
softly over the radio. 

Following this little dramatiza- 
tion, which was presented by two 
boys as a surprise for the rest of 
the group, the pupils were tald a 
few interesting details about the 
life of Stephen Foster. Without 
further preparation, we listened 
to the phonograph records of the 
harmonious Richard 
Crooks and his Balladeers singing 
different Foster melodies. (Vic- 
tor Album M-354). The class 
responded with rapt attention 
and speechless appreciation. 

Two music periods were devot- 
ed to enjoyment of the records. 
When we asked the pupils which 
selections they would like to hear 
again, they requested “Beautiful 
Dreamer,” “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming,” and “Oh! 
Susanna.” Because of their in- 
tense pleasure, we encouraged 
them to sing the melodies which 
they had just heard recorded; 
and, really, their joyousness and 
their interpretative ability were 
amazing to us. 

Having decided that no class 
should leave the eighth grade 
without a taste of American folk 
songs, we decided to work out a 
unit now that the children’s in- 
terest in music had been aroused. 
We soon discovered that English, 
silent reading, spelling, and art 
integrated perfectly with the 
musical and historical aspects of 
the subject. 

During literature class, one of 
the boys asked for the titles of 
some books about Stephen Foster. 
It was promptly suggested that 
someone might volunteer to go 
to our school library to discover 
what material we had relating 
to this song writer. During the 
next week, a number of pupils 
visited both our own library and 
the public library in quest of 


information about Foster. 


voices of 
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and 


SISTER ANNA LOUISE 


Instructor in Music, St. Monica School, Rochester, New York 


These girls and boys had more than an emotional 
appreciation of Stephen Foster. They expressed 
their enthusiasm in numerous original activities. 


The book of greatest interest 
was He Heard America Sing, by 
Claire Lee Purdy (Messner). By 
the end of the week we had six 
copies of this story of Stephen 
Foster’s life, written especially for 
children, circulating in the class- 
room. Encyclopedias, songbooks 
such as The New American Song 
Book (Hall & McCreary), and 
any other materials they could 
discover were brought to school. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm 
when the time approached for 
preparing outlines and composi- 
tions on Stephen Foster. 

While reading the story of his 
life, several pupils had reported 
that the year 1946 was the one 


hundred twentieth anniversary 





in Lawrenceville, Pennsylvania, now 
a part of Pittsburgh, and died in 
New York in 1864. 

At the early age of fourteen, he 
began to compose songs and evinced 
a great interest in music. He often 
attended Negro camp meetings where 
he studied the music of the colored 
people. 

His first success in writing was 
“Oh! Susanna.” Soon after that, 
while visiting friends at their home 
at Bardstown, Kentucky, he was in- 
spired to write “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” This old home still stands, 
and it has been my privilege to see 
there the original piano and desk 
which he used while composing this 
song. “Old Folks at Home” is his 
masterpiece— a more tender song of 
home and its memories has never been 
written. 

Stephen Foster and his music will 
live forever in the hearts of Ameri- 














Here are two examples of Stephen Foster illustrations made by the pupils. 


of his birth, When the rest of 
the class heard this, they asked 
whether they might prepare a 
real birthday celebration to hon- 
or Stephen Foster. When permis- 
sion was promptly given, most of 
the pupils worked enthusiastically 
to make this song writer known 
and appreciated by all. 

One meeting of the Oral Eng- 
lish Club was entirely devoted to 
the composer and his songs. The 
problem of research had -become 
a pleasure. The children enjoyed 
looking up material for composi- 
tions which were required. _Fol- 
lowing is one of the compositions. 

A truly great writer of America’s 


most beloved folk songs is Stephen 
Foster. He was born July 4, 1826, 
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cans, who are justly proud of his 
truly national folk music. The 
words of a noted bandmaster echo 
the sentiments of others in regard to 
Foster: “Stephen Foster will take 
his rightful place in the hall of fame 
beside the immortal Schubert.” 

In connection with English les- 
sons, the limerick was studied. 
Needless to say, the pupils were 
cager to try this verse form for 
themselves. One of the boys com- 
posed a limerick about our much- 
loved song writer. ; 

The songs that Stephen Foster sang 
Are still being sung by my old gang. 
In the home and at the school 

The melodies of Foster rule, 

Ringing now as long ago they rang. 

Some weeks earlier, while the 
class was reading Edgar Allan 


Poe's The Gold Bug, several boys 
had been fascinated by the cryp- 
tographs that the author used to 
unravel the mystery of Captain 
Kidd’s buried treasure. They, in 
turn, used Foster as the subject 
of an original cryptograph. 

An unusual interest in vocabu- 
lary building was stimulated by 
word puzzles relating to Stephen 
Foster. Paragraphs about his life 
and work, prepared for silent 
reading, were read appreciative- 
ly. Individual booklets about his 
life were compiled. In them each 
child copied the songs he liked 
best. Many also attempted par- 
odies. Acrostics were popular too. 
Here are two varicties. 


§ is for the Songs that he composed, 

T is for his Tender verse. 

E is for the Ease with which he wrote 
them. 

P stands for the Pleasures that the) 
brought. 

H is for the Home in old Kentucky, 

E is for his Eagerness for life. 

N is for the Negroes who all loved 
him, 


F is for the Friends he has today. 

O stands for the song, “Old Uncle 
Ned.” 

S is for Susanna, that girl from 
Alabama, 

T is for the Times he tried and tried. 

E is for his Excellence in folk songs, 

R is for the River Swanee and the 
rest. 


QUIZ 


(The initial letters in the answers 

together spell Stephen Foster.) 

At thirteen Stephen wrote the 
song, . 

Stephen was gentle, modest, and 

Stephen received a free . 

Stephen’s father was a member ot 
the ; 

One book about Foster for girls and 
boys to read is ‘ 

Stephen did most of his writing in 
the , 

He died in the city of 


Stephen’s brother wrote him 


Foster wrote the song, ‘ 
A river about which Foster wrote a 
song is . 


Stephen would never like to publish a 
song unless it had at least 
stanzZas, 

Foster did not know his music was 
so ‘ 

Foster often played for his Negro 
friends the song, 


KEY TO QUIZ 


§ - Sadly to My Heart Appealing 
T - Trusting 
E - Education 
P - Pennsylvania State Legislature 
H - He Heard America Sing 
E - Evening 
N - New York 
(Continued on page 86) 
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AT THE COMMUNITY FAIR 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


One day the Brown family, Mother , Daddy VF , Alee £5 4) and 


Allen , went to the Community Fair. a 3 was going to (* his pet 
SS Y) 


~ <7 named Frosty, and A took &9 she had grown in herg . They 
| ‘ hy Te 


all aaa in the . Mother and Daddy and Alice rode in the front & 


eo 3 
and Allen stood beside, the back. ( ‘3 had groomed Frosty’s coat with 
a gamm and dl> and polished his XO with wax. He looked very fine. The 


e'@, “-Y 
Browns hoped Frosty would get a blue oF When they got to the Fair, \ " 


tied Frosty in a long (— oa) With other CRP There were , | . and 


. ‘ | and ™ XQ in the _ too. Alice took her g to a big 


&. At noon the Browns had aD dinner under hel 3) with other 


rn 


> * a 
families. Then é _and ir 3 hurried to the og ae . The judges were look- 


~_ 
ing at ae Each anon something in a | | and walked away. Allen’s 


() sank, He petted . “Don’t you care, Frosty,” he said. We'll try 






again next year.’ Then he had a big surprise! The judges came back and 


Of 
pinned a blue 1 on Frosty’s Y. Later Alice had a surprise, too. Her 


7 L/ , 
aye won a red ribbon. While oI and t, 5 visited, 8 and 3 rode 
on the Keay and pak Then they loaded pe the [BE The 


Lp laughed and talked all the way 











calf almost went to 


ne . It had been a happy day. 
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DEVELOPING BETTER SPELLERS 


DORRIS MAY LEE 


Specialist in Elementary Education, School of Education, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


HREE mistaken concepts per- 

T vade the teaching of spelling 
in many classrooms today. Brief- 
ly, they may be stated as follows: 

1. The teacher has to do little 
actual teaching of spelling. The 
textbook or workbook does most 
of it. 

2. The more words included in 
the spelling lesson, the better. 

3. The more rules taught, the 
better. 

Effective learning has been sad- 
ly hampered by these concepts. 

Suppose we consider them in 
turn. First, the idea that the 
teacher has to do little actual 
teaching of spelling. On the con- 
trary, there are several definite 
and specific responsibilities which 
a teacher has in working with 
One of the most im- 
portant is to develop the habit 
of using consistently an effective 
means of studying a word. When 
“Take out 
books and study your spelling,” 


her class. 


teachers say, your 
most children have no clear idea 
of what they are to do. Often 
at the beginning of the year a 
teacher will explain a method of 
study, but that may easily be the 
last time the class hears of it or 
uses it, 

Instead, a teacher should select 
an effective method and use it 
with the whole class, with smaller 
groups, and with individuals un- 
til it becomes an inherent part of 
their procedure. Such a method 
should include the child’s hearing 
the word spoken as he looks at it, 
saying it aloud or to himself, 
spelling it, writing it from a copy 
to be sure he is writing it cor- 
rectly, recalling the spelling of it 
in some other way than writing 
it, and lastly writing the word 
from memory. This should al- 
ways be immediately 
and, if a mistake has been made, 
the process should be repeated 
until the child can 
word twice without error. 

A second responsibility is that 


checked 


write the 


of -developing the meaning of 
words. This is enrichment mate- 
rial of the highest order. While 
most children know at least one 
meaning for the majority of 
words in a lesson, there are al- 
ways a few pupils to whom the 
words are merely unrelated letters 
carrying little or no meaning. 
Frequently one discovers a child 
back- 
ground has been so meager that 
his vocabulary is very limited. 
Still another problem is with 


whose home and _ school 
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Are your pupils good spellers? Do you know what 
is necessary for successful teaching of spelling? 
Erroneous concepts are clarified in this article. 


words which have a number of 
meanings and which may be 
used in a variety of settings. 
Children may know only one 
meaning, or its use in one partic- 
ular setting. For example, the 
word block may mean a child’s 
building block, or a city block, 
or it may be a verb. 

Teachers can increase pupils’ 
spelling, under- 
standing vocabulary by develop- 


reading, and 


ing related forms of words, such 
as plurals, degrees of adjectives, 
regular inflected verb forms, and 
derivatives. 

Children should have their at- 
tention fixed on the part of the 
word which is likely to cause 
most difficulty. The teacher may 
underline it, or show how a rule 
or generalization applies to that 
particular word, or have the chil- 
dren write the word which they 
have located in the list because 
of some indicated feature, such 
as a silent first letter. 

Children should be taught to 
use a dictionary easily and efh- 
ciently. The following check list 
for the upper grades is helpful. 

Can the child locate a word in 
an alphabetical list? 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 





Teachers and pupils alike find it worth while to keep for handy 


Can he use guide words to find 
the word more easily? 

Can he interpret the pronunci- 
ation of the word by reading the 
diacritical markings and using 
the pronouncing key, and by in- 
terpreting the accent marks and 
slurred syllable markings? 

Can he find the part of speech 
of a word? 

Can he interpret the various 
definitions of a word so that he 
can use the word in a sentence? 

Regular practice in the gradual 
development of these skills from 
third grade on through eighth is 
necessary. 

Children should acquire the 
habit of looking over and correct- 
ing not only their spelling papers, 
but all written work, before it 
is handed in. The recognition 
and immediate correction of an 
error is a big factor in learning 
to spell the word. Another help 
is for the child to keep a list of 
all spelling words that he misses 
at the end of each week and of 
the other words which he con- 
sistently uses and misspells. This 
list should be studied regularly. 

Now let us consider the second 
mistaken idea: The more words 


reference a blackboard list of spelling words met in unit study. 
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included in the spelling lesson the 
better. The evidence, when it is 
all in, does not point to such a 
conclusion. The facts are: (1) 
Most of the running words used 
in adult writing can be included 
in a basic vocabulary of 3,000 
words. (2) Beyond this mini- 
mum, the words used in their 
writing by individuals, children 
as well as adults, differ widely. 
(3) The good speller learns a 
large number of words inciden- 
tally. (4) The poor speller ac- 
tually learns more words when 
he attempts a list small enough 
so that he can master it than 
when he attempts a much larger 
list. (5) The attitude of the 
poor speller changes from dis- 
couragement to confidence when 
he has a spelling load within his 
ability. Confidence in turn leads 
to success. 

Faced with these facts, it be- 
comes apparent that our most im- 
portant job is to teach a basic 
minimum list to all pupils. A 
load of fifteen new words a week 
in the upper grades will meet all 
these requirements if the words 
are carefully selected. A few re- 
view words can be included each 
week without the load’s becom- 
ing too great. 

The selection of a basic list 
should be left to the experts. 
There is a vast amount of re- 
search available which is used in 
the selection of this basic vocab- 
ulary. Authors of most spelling 
series today have devoted to this 
problem an amount of time far 
beyond what is possible for the 
individual teacher. 

Children will have need for 
words beyond this minimum list. 
If they are words which the child 
uses consistently and has not 
learned to spell, they. should be 
listed to be learned. But if they 
are words needed only for a par- 
ticular project or topic of study, 
there is no reason why the word 
should be added to the spelling 
load which is already heavy 
enough. Such words should be 
looked up in the textbook, on the 
blackboard where pertinent ma- 
terial is written, or in the dic- 
tionary. 

As for the third mistaken con- 
cept—the more rules taught the 
better—there are not many rules 
which have wide application and 
few exceptions. The following 
are perhaps the most helpful. 

Most nouns form their plurals 
by adding $ (Continued on page 98) 
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A UNIT ON GRAINS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH GRUGEL 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Chelsea, Michigan 


N ourR social-studies book we 
] had read about people of long 
ago who lived in caves and in 
houses built over lakes. Next we 
studied and discussed the things 
that are necessary for life and 
those that are luxuries. 

The children thought food was 
the most important of the neces- 
sities. They decided that food 
could be divided into four classes: 
grains, meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Of the four, they agreed 
that grains should be studied first 
because, in most parts of the 
world, grains are eaten in greater 
amounts than the other kinds of 
food. Then we discussed in class 
what could be done in making a 
study of grains. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To find out which grains are 
used as foods. 

B. To find out how grains are 
grown and harvested. 

C. To find out some of the dif- 
ferent foods that are made from 
each grain. 

D. To find out why some cereals 
are of more value to us than 
others. 

E. To find out what vitamins 
and minerals there are in the var- 
ious grains. 


PROCEDURE 


During our class discussion of 
grains it was brought out that 
many of the grains are grown in 
the United States. The children 
told what they knew about these 
grains and decided they could 
find out more by reading books 
from the library. 

The class worked together on 
a chart of the whole grains— 
wheat, corn, rice, barley, oats, 
rye, and buckwheat. They put 
small amounts of each grain in 
bottles, fastened the bottles on a 
cardboard chart with tape, and 
labeled them. 
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As our class was large and 
there were not enough books on 
any one grain for all pupils to 
have them, we divided into four 
groups—to study wheat, corn, 
rice, and oats. Each group looked 
up information on a particular 
grain and found out how it is 
grown, harvested, and used; and 
then reported to the class. 

Each group also collected sam- 
ples of all the products—cereals, 
flour, and so on—made from the 
grain it was studying. Waxed- 
paper envelopes to hold the sam- 
ples were made, pasted on charts, 
and labeled. 

After this, the pupils wrote in 
story form what they had learned 
about the grains. In magazines 
they found pictures of grains be- 
ing grown and harvested, and 
made a poster of them. Many of 
the children drew scenes about 
harvesting. Boys who lived on 
farms told something about the 
farmer’s problems and his profits 
in raising different grains. 

Next the children brought in 
various empty cereal boxes. On 
the labels they read a description 
of the contents. After referring 
to pamphlets on vitamins and 
minerals, and finding out how 
essential these are to good health, 
the pupils concluded that whole- 
grain breakfast foods were the 
best for them because they con- 
tain more vitamins and minerals. 

One day we cooked oatmeal. 
Each child brought to school a 
cup and a spoon and sugar for 
his own serving. To have suffi- 
cient milk, we added a few extra 
half-pint bottles to our regular 
midmorning order. 

By that time we thought we 
had finished our study of grains, 
but we were asked to summarize 
the work we had done in class 
for a program to be broadcast 
from a near-by radio station. 
With a little assistance, the chil- 





























RYE RICE CORN 


dren wrote up their parts and in- 
cluded a song about rice that 
they had found in their music 
books. An announcer introduced 
each speaker and told something 
of what each one was to give in 
his report. The children rehearsed 
many times before they were 
ready to go on the air. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Greater understanding of the 
work involved in raising grains. 


B. More tamiliarity with the 
many things made from grains. 
C. An understanding of why 
some grain cereals are more 
healthful for us than others, 

D. A better understanding of 
what the vitamins and minerals 
do for us. 

E. An understanding of the way 
to look up things in books and 
pamphlets. 

F. An appreciation of the help 
the farmer gives to all of us. 





AN AVIATION UNIT 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA ZINK 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Danforth School, Syracuse, New York 
and 


MARY A. JOSLIN 


Coordinator of Elementary Science, 
Department of Public Instruction, Syracuse, New York 


CONVERSATION, begun in the 

English period, indicated 
that some of the pupils—particu- 
larly certain boys—knew a great 
deal about airplanes and could 
identify many on sight. The class 
discussion showed enough inter- 
est on the part of all the pupils 
to justify a unit on aeronautics. 
A few of the boys knew so much 
that they could serve as “experts” 
during the study; all were eager 
to know more about aviation. 


APPROACH 


Materials began to come in— 
books, aviation magazines, model 
airplanes, scrapbooks which the 
children had made, clippings and 
pictures for the bulletin board, 
and a game, “Aviation Training 
Cockpit,” which actually teach- 
es how to fly. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


A. Science. 
1. Experiments. 

a) “How can planes get up 
into the air and stay there with- 
out falling?” was asked. After 
some opinions had been given, it 
was decided to try experiments 
dealing with air, using various 
science books for reference. 

b) Following this experimental 
work, the class concluded that air 
pressure below a plane together 
with release of air pressure above 
will overcome the pull of gravity. 
2. Reading. 

a) Through reading, the pu- 
pils learned that thrust, lift, re- 
sistance, and gravity are the four 
forces that act on a plane. 
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b) Interest in CAVU (ceiling 
and - visibility unlimited), de- 
scribed in Aviation Science for 
Boys and Girls, page 144, made 
necessary a review of weather, 
which had been studied in fifth 
grade. 

B. Social studies. 

1. The use of dirigibles as 
compared with planes brought 
about a study of balloons and 
lighter-than-air craft. 

2. An advertisement of nonrigid 
airships from a current maga- 
zine was posted by a pupil. 

3. From a newspaper we learned 
that a jet-propelled plane would 
soon fly over our city. It came 
during the noon hour, so the pu- 
pils had a good chance to see it. 
4. Oral reports resulted from re- 
search. 

a) A discussion of how inven- 
tion added to invention brought 
about the airplane of today and 
made the work of aviators pos- 
sible now occupied several class 
periods. 

b) Individual pupils reported 
on the Wright Brothers, Curtiss, 
Lindbergh, and Amelia Earhart. 
5. Map study was carried on. 

a) A map showing great-circle 
world routes was put on the bul- 
letin board. The fact was dem- 
onstrated that a great circle is 
the shortest distance between any 
two points on the globe. 

_b) The film Airplane Changes 
Our World Map (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) was 
shown. 

6. A picture of a helicopter was 
displayed, (Continued on page 96) 
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Program — 
Material 
PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE ON THE FARM 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 











Though it’s bus- yev’-rydayonthe farm, . There is time and room for play on the farm. 


help pick ap - ples; youcanclimbtrees, Or  justen-joythe sunand the breeze. On the farm, 


farm, you can hear the roost - ers crow. On the farm, on the farm, you can har - vest things that 


Come, ride a - long; watch the trac - tor run; Then play or rest when work is done. On the 


Serr. 


farm, 


s you see, Is a  won-der- ful place to be. 
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POOR BLACKIE! 


A RADIO-TYPE PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 








CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

BLACKIE 

BROWNIE) —The three little pigs. 
WHITIE 

GRANNY PIG—A neighbor. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Characters should be chosen 
for contrast in voice quality— 
Blackie’s deep and slow, Brownie’s 
medium, and Whitie’s light and 
rather giggly. Granny Pig’s voice 
is somewhat stern. The Announcer 
should have a pleasant, clear voice. 

This play may be presented as 
a stage dramatization, if desired, 
with the four pig characters wear- 
ing pig masks. 




















ANNOUNCER—We invite you 
to listen to a play about three 
little pigs, Brownie, Whitie, 
and Blackie, who live together in 
their strong brick house. One 
year Blackie had a beautiful gar- 
den back of the house, but he 
didn’t have much time to care for 
it. Whitie was such a greedy lit- 
tle pig that Blackie kept busy 
cooking for him, and Brownie 
was such a dirty little pig that 
Blackie was always scrubbing up 
after him. How Blackie longed 
to work in his garden! One day, 
while Blackie was baking bread 
for Whitie, Brownie came in the 
house dripping mud and water. 

(Sound of footsteps.) 

BLACKIE—Brownie, just look 
at your feet! 

BROWNIE—Oh, boy, are they 
muddy! I was playing down in 
the ditch. 

BLACKIE—But I’ve asked you 
so many times to clean your feet 
on the mat. Now I'll have to 
mop the floor again! 

WHiT1E—Oh, no, Blackie! You 
must finish my bread. I am very 
hungry. 

BLACKIE—Yes, I'll do that first, 
Whitie. 

BROWNIE—My suit is dirty. I 
want a fresh one. 

BLACKIE—You will have to put 
on one of mine. You got three 
suits dirty yesterday and I just 
haven’t had time to wash them. 

BROWNIE—You could make a 
new suit for me. I don’t like to 
wear your old clothes 

BLACKIE—I don’t seem to have 
time to do anything lately—not 
éven to work in my garden. Oh, 
dear! 

WHITIE—Don’t go out in the 
garden until you finish my bread. 


Oh! (Excitedly.) Oh, Blackie, 
what is the matter with you? 

BLACKIE (slowly)—I don’t— 
know— 

WHITIE—Goodness! 
in this chair. 

BLACKIE—I’m so tired. (Sits.) 

BROWNIE—What shall we do? 

WHITIE—Oh, Brownie, run for 
Granny Pig next door. She'll 
know what to do. 

BROWNIE—AIll right, but be 
sure to put Blackie to bed. 

wHiT1E—I will. Now run for 
Granny. 

BROWNIE—All right! All right! 

(Sound of quick footsteps and 
door closing.) 

ANNOUNCER—So, ladies and 
gentlemen, while Brownie went 
for Granny, Whitie got Blackie 
into his pajamas and into his nice 


Sit down 


. clean bed. Then Whitie walked 


back and forth, very worried. 
Finally, Brownie came back with 
Granny Pig. 

(Sound of two persons arriv- 
ing. Door opens and closes.) 

GRANNY PIG—Now— What is 
going on here? 

WHiT1E—Oh, Granny, look at 
Blackie! How can we help him? 

GRANNY PIG—I’ve noticed how 
worn out Blackie was becoming. 
Hasn’t had much sunshine lately, 
I'll bet. 

WHITIE—I guess not. 

GRANNY PIG—Look at those 
dirty tracks on the floor! 

BROWNIE—I’m afraid I brought 
in the mud. 

GRANNY Pic—Well, clean it 
up. And get some food for 
Blackie. 

wHiT1E—There is no food. I 
—I—ate it all up. 

GRANNY PiG—Humph! 
cooks the food? 

wHiTiE—Blackie does. 

GRANNY PIG—Who cleans the 
house? 

BROWNIE—Blackie does. 

GRANNY Pic—Well! Then it 
is no wonder he gave out. 

wuitre—I'll cook something. 
Please, Granny, what shall I make 
for Blackie? 

GRANNY PiG—Some good rich 
broth and plenty of it! 

BsrowNiE—And I'll clean the 
house. I'll sweep and scrub until 
everything is clean. 

GRANNY Pic—Well, I should 
think you would! 

ANNOUNCER—And so, while 
Granny Pig sat beside Blackie, 


Who 


Whitie took his hat and went up- 
town for a soupbone and then he 
made some good rich broth. And 
Brownie got the broom and the 
mop and cleaned and dusted the 
brick house until it was just spick 
and span! He even washed him- 
self until he fairly shone. Blackie 
looked on from the bed and as the 
house got cleaner, his eyes grew 
brighter. When Whitie brought 
in the broth, Blackie was so hap- 
py that he began to feel better. 

BLACKIE—Oh, how good it 
smells, Whitie! Oh-h-h-h—how 
very good it tastes! 

WHITIE—I am going to do all 
the cooking from now on. 

BROWNIE—And I am going to 
do all the cleaning. 


GRANNY PiG—Those are very 
good ideas! 

BLACKIE—But if Whitie does 
the cooking, and Brownie does 
the cleaning, what shall I do? 

wHitTrE—You shall work in 
your garden. 

BROWNIE—You shall stay in 
the sunshine. 

GRANNY PiG—The very thing! 
Everyone can do his share. 

ANNOUNCER—And that is just 
what they did. As long as there 
was anything to do in the garden, 
Blackie worked out there and 
Whitie did all the cooking and 
Brownie did all the cleaning. And 
no one had too much to do, and 
they all lived happily in the 
strong brick house. 
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IMPORTANT PAPERS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLADYS BRIERLY ASHOUR 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Marlborough School, Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARACTERS 


PHILIP 

MRS. GRAY—His mother. 

THE TIMES 

THE CHRONICLE} —Newspapers. 
THE GAZETTE 


CosTUMES 


Philip wears slacks and sweater. 
Mrs. Gray wears a street costume. 
Newspapers wear newspapers in 
sandwich-board style. 


SETTING 


Act 1.—A living room. There 
is a small table left of center. A 
chair is at the right of it. 

Act Il.—A street. (Act may 
be given in front of the curtain.) 

Act III.—Same as Act I. 




















Act I 


PHILIP (enters right, carrying 
schoolbooks) —Whew! That was 
some ball game! (Tosses books 
cn table and sinks into a chair.) 

MRS. GRAY (enters from right, 
carrying a bag of groceries)— 
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Did you just get home, too, 
Philip? (Puts the bag on the ta- 
ble and removes gloves and bat.) 
What kept you? 

PHILIP—You said I could stop 
for a game with the fellows, re- 
member, Mother? 

MRS. GRAY—Yes, I do remem- 
ber, now, but I had forgotten 
that tomorrow there would be an- 
other paper collection at school. 
The papers in our basement aren’t 
ready at all. 

pHiLip—Oh, well, I can get 
them tied up after supper. 

MRS. GRAY (picks up bag)— 
Don’t forget, and be sure to al- 
low yourself plenty of time. Sav- 
ing paper is very important, I’m 
going to prepare supper now. 
( Exits.) 

PHILIP (leaning back in chair 
and yawning)—You'd think the 
war was still going on to hear ev- 
erybody talk about saving food— 
and fats—and papers. (He falls 
asleep.) (Continued on page 103) 
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SEPTEMBER 


EDWINA FALLIS 


A road like brown ribbon, 

A sky that is blue, 

A forest of green 

With that sky peeping through. 


Asters, deep purple, 
A grasshopper’s call, 
Today it is summer, 
Tomorrow is fall. 


THE LITTLE ROAD 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


A little road was straying 
Across a little hill. 
I asked, “May I go with you, 
Road?” 
It answered, “If you will.” 


’Twas travel-stained and shabby, 
And dust was on its face. 

Said I, “How fine to wander free 
To every lovely place! 


“Oh, if you’re off to mountains, 
Or if you're off to sea, 
Or if you’re bound across the 
world, 
It’s all the same to me.” 
We loitered in the sunlight, 
We journeyed on together; 
The sky was like a bluebird’s 
wing, 
The wind was like a feather. 


We passed a ruddy robin 
Who called, “How do you do?” 
Some daisies shook their bon- 
nets back 
And begged, “Ah, take us too!” 


A squirrel briefly joined us; 
A brook came hurrying down; 
We wandered through a meadow 
green 


And by a busy town. 


When dusky twilight met us, 
No feet so slow as mine. 
“Why, there’s a little house,” I 
said, 
“With windows all ashine. 


“Perhaps, since night is nearing, 
I'd rather rest than roam.” 
“I knew you would,” said Little 


Road; 
“That’s why I brought you 
home ” 
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JOHNNY APPLESEED 


ROSEMARY BENET 


Of Jonathan Chapman 
Two things are known: 
That he loved apples, 

That he walked alone. 


At seventy-odd 

He was gnarled as could be, 
But ruddy and sound 

As a good apple tree. 


For fifty years over 
Of harvest and dew, 
He planted his apples 
Where no apples grew. 


The winds of the prairie 
Might blow through his rags, 
But he carried his seeds 

In the best deerskin bags. 


From old Ashtabula 

To frontier Fort Wayne, 
He planted and pruned 
And he planted again. 


Why did he do it? 
We do not know. 

He wished that apples 
Might root and grow. 


He has no statue. 

He has no tomb. 

He has his apple trees 
Still in bloom. 


Consider, consider, 
Think well upon 
The marvelous story 


Of Appleseed John. 


SEPTEMBER 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their har- 
vest 
In every meadow nook; 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
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A TREASURY OF VERSE 


THE BEATITUDES 


MATTHEW 5, VERSES 3-9 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: 

For theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: 

For they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: 

For they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: 

For they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: 

For they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: 

For they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: 

For they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 


THE ANIMAL STORE 


RACHEL FIELD 


If I had a hundred dollars to 
spend, 
Or maybe a little more, 
I'd hurry as fast as my legs 
would go 
Straight to the animal store. 


I wouldn’t say, “How much for 
this or that? 
What kind of a dog is he?” 
I'd buy as many as rolled an eye, 
Or wagged a tail at me! 


I'd take the hound with the 
drooping ears 
That sits by himself alone; 
Cockers and Cairns and wobbly 
pups, 
For to be my very own. 


[ might buy a parrot all red and 
green, 
And the monkey I saw before, 
If I had a hundred dollars to 
spend, 
Or maybe a little more. 


THE CATERPILLAR 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Brown and furry 

Caterpillar in a hurry 

Take your walk 

To the shady leaf, or stalk, 

Or what not, 

Which may be the chosen spot. 

No toad spy you, 

Hovering bird of prey pass by 
you; 

Spin and die, 

To live again a butterfly. 


MY SHADOW 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


I have a little shadow that goes 
in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him 
is more than I can see; 

He is very, very like me from the 
heels up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me 
when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is 
the way he likes to grow— 
Not at all like proper children, 
which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, 
like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little 
that there’s none of him at 


all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how 
children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me 
in every sort of way; 

He stays so close beside me, he’s 
a coward, you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie 

as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning very early, before 
the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew 
on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like 
an arrant sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me, 


and was fast asleep in bed. 


THE EAGLE 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


He clasps the crag with crooked 
hands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he 


stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him 
crawls; 

He watches from his mountain 
walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Edwina Fallis for her “Septem- 
ber”; Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., for 
“The Little Road” from Magpie Lave, 
copyright 1927; Rosemary and Stephen 
Vincent Benet for “Johnny Appleseed 
from A Book of Americans (copyright 
1933), published by Rinehart & (o., 
Inc.; Little, Brown & Co., for “Septem- 
ber,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, from 
Poems; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for “The 
Animal Store” from Taris and Toad- 
stools, copyright 1926; Macmillan Co.. 
for “The Caterpillar” from Sing-Song- 
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THE BIRTH OF A SONG 


(The scene opens on a dark 
stage with a spotlight on Jobn 
Skinner; as Francis Scott Key 
joins in, another spotlight 1s add- 
ed, but the stage is dark.) 

JOHN SKINNER (warrating)— 
It’s been a long, long time since 
that day in 1814 when Francis 
Scott Key and I pushed off from 
shore at a cove in the Chesapeake 
and headed toward the great Brit- 
ish warships at anchor in the bay. 
Above our heads the sun hung 
like a fiery topaz, and a little 
breeze made sport of the white 
banner on our tiny masthead— 
the white flag of truce to which 
we had pinned our hopes for our 
own safety and for that of 
the friend whom Francis dearly 
loved. To say our mission was 
without danger to ourselves is to 
lay a light hand on a heavy heart. 
The war had been long. Up the 
Potomac, in the nation’s capital, 
our public buildings lay in smol- 
dering ruins. Further back was 
the day on which we had gone 
proudly to war against our old 
enemy with the cry, “Free trade 
and sailors’ rights!” Now, in 
memory, it seemed to mock us. 
The oars hit the water to a heavy 
tune. “Defeat, defeat, defeat” 
they said, but it was our defeat 
they serenaded, not our enemy’s. 
Granted, flags of truce were re- 
ceived in honor by all great na- 
tions in our day—but the theory 
was that they passed between 
equals in arms Equals! We were 
a defeated nation. Who dared 
guess what lay in wait for us on 
the flagship toward which we 
rowed—by turns and in silence? 
After a long time Francis spoke. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—John, | 
can well appreciate how Madison 
hesitated to give us safe conduct 
through waters belonging exclu- 
sively to the enemy. I realize 
that Dr. Beanes acted hastily and 
without discretion when he im- 
prisoned those British marauders 
—excitement does strange things 
to people, and one must allow for 
some feeling in times like this, 
but he should have thought for 
his own safety with the enemy 
in power everywhere. 

JOHN SKINNER (conversation- 
ally)—Do you think they'll free 
him? 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—Not free 
—exchange. 

JOHN SKINNER—Some folks 
look well to their safety. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—Yes, they 
do, John. That’s Matthew’s fish- 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD 
Teacher, Fitth Grade, Schuyler School, Arlington, New Jersey 


This is a dramatic impression of how our national 
anthem came to be written. It would be equally 
effective given as a radio play without costumes. 








CHARACTERS 
JOHN SKINNER 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
BRITISH SAILORS—Ihree. 
OFFICER 
THEATER MANAGER 
DURANG—A singer. 


CosTUMES 


All characters wear costumes char- 
acteristic of the period. 








SETTING 


Everything possible is done to 
maintain the illusion of two men in a 
rowboat, until the time arrives for 
the two to board the British warship. 
Then the stage is lighted for the deck 
scene. Chairs can be used to repre- 
sent the deck railing. For the theater 
scene at the end, the same chairs can 
be set out in rows at the back to rep- 
resent the front of an auditorium. 














ing smack or I’m a stranger to 
the Chesapeake. I saw the Stars 
and Stripes up there on the mast 
not so many weeks ago. 

JOHN SKINNER (varrating)— 
While Francis spoke, the boat ap- 
proached with the Union Jack 
flying from her masthead. A 
voice came across the water. 

FIRST BRITISH SAILOR—Boat 
ahoy! 

JOHN SKINNER (varrating)— 
Francis’ voice was calm as he re- 
plied. I watched for Matthew 
but the boat seemed manned 
with Britishers. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY (calls) — 


Ahoy! 

FIRST BRITISH SAILOR—Ap- 
proach and make yourselves 
known. State your mission. 


JOHN SKINNER (narrating)— 
We drew near. I was at the oars. 
Francis stood up and called out 
to reply. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—John S. 
Skinner and Francis Scott Key, 
from Baltimore. We bear a mes- 


sage to Admiral Cochrane from 
His Excellency, President James 
Madison. We have here letters 
bearing his signature and grant- 
ing us permission to treat with 
you under the flag of truce for 
an exchange of prisoners of war. 
Likewise, we bear his guarantee 
that we will behave in accordance 
with all rules of warfare as rec- 
ognized by great nations every- 
where. 

FIRST BRITISH SAILOR—Heave 
to. We'll examine those creden- 
tials. 

JOHN SKINNER (varrating)— 
I banked the oars and maneu- 
vered the boat alongside. Francis 


-stood up to hold out the precious 


papers that .Madison had given 
him only a few hours previously. 
The sailor examined them and 
motioned us to proceed. Slowly 
we rowed on—were stopped— 
motioned on. At last we were 
hailed by the great flagship. 

SECOND BRITISH SAILOR—Ahoy 
there! Boat ahoy! 
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FRANCIS scott KEY—Ahoy! 

SECOND BRITISH SAILOR—Ap- 
proach and make known your 
errand. 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—John S. 
Skinner and Francis Scott Key of 
Baltimore. We have come hither 
with the consent of His Excellen- 
cy, President James Madison. 
We seek to make an exchange of 
prisoners—therefore we would 
treat with your admiral. 

JOHN SKINNER (varrating)— 
The sentinel withdrew and we 
stood idly by for several minutes. 
Neither of us spuke, but one fear 
was uppermost iu buch of our 
hearts. Whac if our errand were 
futile—whac if we ourselves were 
to be taken prisoners of war— 
what if— suddenly the sailor was 
back and calling to us. 

SECOND BRITISH SAILOR—Ahoy 
down there. Come aboard. The 
admiral will see you and discuss 
the matter here. 

(Stage is darkened an instant.) 

JOHN SKINNER (vnarrating)— 
Quickly we swung up the ladder 
and over the rail. (Lights go 
on.) Almost before our feet 
were on the deck it was apparent 
that we had come at a bad time 
for our hosts. Everywhere the 
boat buzzed with activity. Sail- 
ors ran about pushing ammuni- 
tion carts and tending guns. 
Soon a young officer approached. 

OFFICER (entering)—The ad- 
miral is willing to make exchang- 
es that will be acceptable to both 
sides, Mr. Key, but unfortunately 
you have chosen a bad time to 
call on us. While we respect your 
flag we cannot in justice to our- 
selves consider this matter before 
morning, since it is asking more 
than gentlemanly conduct from 
a foe that he should go back to 
his people and fail to report an 
impending attack. Accordingly, 
the ship is yours. I warn you 
that you will be watched, but as 
long as you give no sign of hos- 
tility you are—shall we say—our 
guests. Should you care to retire, 
a berth will be prepared for you. 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating)— 
So he left us and another young 
sailor came up. 

THIRD BRITISH SAILOR—Sorry, 
sirs. You are free—that is, free 
to do as you please, but I am 
delegated to watch you. I just 
thought you might like to know. 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating )— 
We expressed our thanks and he 
withdrew at once to a respectful 
distance. (Continued on page 92) 
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THE TREE 


WORDS BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


ALL GIRLS 


+ 


The Tree’s ear - ly leaf buds were burst - ing their brown: 











“Shall I take them a - way?” said the Frost, sweep - ing down. 


’ i 


“No, leave them a-lone Till the blos - soms have grown,” Prayed the Tree, while he trem - bled from root - let to crown. 


| | rT C 


The Tree bore his blos - soms, and all the birds sung: “Shall I take them a - way?” said the Wind, as he swung. 





BOYS “N 







“No, leave thema-lone Till the ber - ries have grown,” Said the Tree, while his leaf - lets quiv - er - ing hung. 
oo 














ALL GIRLS 


rT ef. 


The Tree bore his fruit inthe mid-sum-mer glow: Said the girl, “May I 








gath-er thy ber - ries now?” 


“) 


“Yes, all thou canst see: Take them; all are for thee,” Said the Tree, while he bent down his lad - en boughs low. 
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OUR RURAL SCHOOL FAIR 


FOR ALL GRADES 


N MY county, as in many oth- 
ers, the opening of school al- 

most coincides with the annual 
county fair. I decided that a 
school fair early in September 
would go far toward satisfying 
a number of “wants” which I 
felt keenly in the fall. 

1. I wanted a program for the 
parents—something that would 
bring them to the school grounds, 
make them acquainted with one 
another and with me, and interest 
them in the work of the school. 

2. I wanted something simple 
enough for the children to pre- 
pare in a short time, with none 
of the complications of ordinary 
school programs—costumes, scen- 
ery, memorizing. 

3. I wanted something that 
would be representative of the 
children and their talents. 

4. I wanted to learn all that I 
could about the pupils for my- 
seli—who were the workers, the 
slackers, the artists, the carpen- 
ters, the book workers, the hand 
workers. 

The subject of a school fair 
was introduced on the very first 
day of school, when we talked in 
round-table fashion about the 
different fairs we had seen. Near- 
ly every child had something to 
contribute to this discussion. By 
the time we were ready to plan 
our own fair and to list definite 
features and committees, interest 
was running high. 

We decided to divide the school 
fair into two parts. The intro- 
ductory part, consisting of simple 
musical performances by indi- 
vidual children, together with 
group singing, was to be held in 
the school; the second and prin- 
cipal part was to be staged out- 
side on the school grounds. 

We decided on the following 
booths and appointed a commit- 
tee to plan for each one: Hobby 
Display, Fish Pond, “White Ele- 
phant” Sale, Refreshments, and 
Hit the Milk Bottles. 

On each committee were sev- 
eral young children as well as two 
or three older and capable mem- 
bers. The committees met at their 
convenience and talked over plans. 
Later the committee chairmen 
made their reports to the entire 
school. We then decided on final 
plans, assigned specific tasks, and 
set up time limits for our work. 

As we needed advertising, some 
art periods were devoted to mak- 
-ing posters. These were placed 
on trees along the road, in win- 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Such a fair as this could be worked out on a more 
elaborate scale in a graded school, with equally 
gratifying results. Try it. It will be fun for all. 


dows of the homes, and elsewhere. 
We had fun and learned many 
simple lessons in art while creat- 
ing these posters. 

Our furniture had to be ar- 
ranged for both the inside and 
the outside entertainments. For- 
tunately the school was equipped 
with several tables and many ex- 
tra chairs. These tables became 
the counters and booths. Crepe 
paper, colored construction pa- 
per, string, paste, and ribbons 
came out of the school supplies. 

Then we began to think about 
our program. The singing part 
of it was easy. We had our own 
songbooks, which we decided to 
pass out to our audience because 
we knew most of our songs by 
heart. For benefit of newcomers 
to the school, we practiced these 
songs during each music period. 

In order to provide some other 
entertainment in addition to the 
group singing, we asked for vol- 
unteers and from the response 
we arranged the following group 
of performers. 


1. An eighth-grade girl who 
played the accordion. 

2. A fourth-grade boy who 
played the piano. 

3. Sixth-grade twin sisters who 
did a tap dance. 

4. An eighth-grade girl who 
having studied with a_ speech 
teacher was prepared to give a 
recitation. 

5. A trio of upper-grade girls 
who sang three popular songs. 

Practicing for the entertain- 
ment was done by the pupils on 
their own time. One brief re- 
hearsal was held the morning be- 
fore the fair, for the purpose of 
timing the performances. 

The following paragraphs de- 
scribe the various booths. 


HOBBY DISPLAY 


This display featured hobbies 
that the children followed in lei- 
sure hours. Collecting and pre- 
paring the exhibits took no school 
time. Each exhibit—arranged 
artistically by its owner—was 


labeled and then delivered to the 
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Hobby Committee. After dec- 
orating the counter with crepe 
paper, the committee arranged 
the display. 

Many different hobbies, all in- 
teresting, were represented. I 
found myself learning more each 
day about my new pupils as I 
became acquainted with their 
leisure-time activities. Some of 
the collections displayed were of 
stamps, buttons, leaves, sea shells, 
birdhouses, character dolls, scrap- 
books, and vegetables grown by 
a garden hobbyist. 


FISH POND 


The Fish Pond was made by 
tacking large pieces of cardboard 
(colored to resemble water) all 
around a table. On the table we 
placed ten paper fish. Each fish 
was numbered and had in its 
mouth a hook made from a 
twisted paper clip. We made fish- 
ing poles also and to each line at- 
tached another paper clip. For 
prizes we collected all sorts of 
knickknacks—pencils, bracelets, 
tops, bubble pipes. These were 
placed in boxes numbered from 
one to ten. When a successful 
fisherman pulled in a fish, he-was 
allowed to choose a prize from 
the box whose number matched 
the number on his fish. The fee 
charged was one cent, and each 
person was allowed to continue 
until he had hooked a fish. This 
was a popular booth. 


“WHITE ELEPHANT” SALE 


The articles for this booth were 
donated by members of the com- 
munity. They included fancy 
dish towels, vases, pictures, figu- 
rines, and old dishes. Everything 
was arranged on a counter by the 
committee. No prices were set, 
but each buyer paid whatever an 
article seemed to be worth, or 
whatever he could afford. The 
proceeds from this sale bolstered 
the class treasury considerably. 


REFRESHMENTS 


This booth was enjoyed both 
by the children and by their cus- 
tomers. Lemonade and cookies 
were served. Fortunately the 
school had a kitchen corner, con- 
sisting of a sink, a cupboard for 
supplies, and a two-burner elec- 
tric hot plate with an electric 
oven. Here the girls baked the 
cookies and made the lemonade. 

A cake of ice, brought from a 
near-by icehouse by one of the 
boys, enabled (Continued on page 91) 
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Handwork 





SQUIRREL PORTRAITS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 











QUIRREL portraits, which we first 

tried out in the form of large- 
scale sketches, were later developed 
in cut paper, using cinnamon-brown 
construction paper for the head, 
and white and dark brown for the 
eyes and nose. Characteristic lines 
were drawn with dark brown cray- 
on, high-lighted with white. We 
added whiskers of broom straws for 
a more realistic effect. Each straw 

















was inserted in a tiny hole at one 
side of the nose and brought through 
another hole on the other side. 

During September we used the 
portraits for borders. At the end of 
the month some children taped paper 
clips on the backs and took their 
pictures home to decorate their own 
rooms. Others cut out the eyes and 
wore the resulting masks at October 
masquerade parties. 
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“My Birthday Party,” done by a first-grader. The subject matter was the child’s own choice. Notice how a first-grade child places people around a table. 


ART 


FIRST STEPS IN CREATIVE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


N HER zeal for helping beginning pupils 
] to draw many simple objects, a teach- 
er should not lose sight of their need for 
purely creative expression. The follow- 
ing steps outline a procedure that has 
proved successful in leading young chil- 
dren to be original in their art work. 

First Step. Ask the children to draw 
anything that interests them. If they go 


“Jumping Rope,” done by a child in second grade. 
ere : omen ad —_— 


The topic o 


right ahead, your first step is finished and 
you may proceed to the second step. (In 
the illustration above, the subject matter 
was the child’s own choice, with no sug- 
gestions from the teacher. ) 

If the children hesitate and can’t think 
of anything to draw, ask them a ques- 
tion about their experiences, for exam- 
ple: What did you see on your way to 


te “A 
rai ees} 3 
& ee 


school today? What did you do over the 
week end? What did you do during va- 
cation? Use only one of these—or some 
similar question—and encourage the >u- 
pils to talk of their experiences. Then 
suggest that they “tell” the same experi- 
ences, using the art materials. (The pic- 
ture illustrated below grew out of this 
procedure. ) (Continued on page 94) 


{ playground activities was suggested by the teacher. 
oe ; ay BS Oo owe 
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FINDING THINGS TO DRAW AT HOME 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ow often we see six- and seven-year-olds draw a house and 
H a tree, or two houses, or flowers without leaves! They 
do the same thing over and over unless the teacher initiates 
something different. Yet pupils in first and second grades 
really enjoy drawing many objects. The procedure described 
here makes pupils observant, stimulates them to-try represent- 
ing a variety of things, helps increase their graphic vocabulary, 
and gives them tools with which to express themselves. 
Drawing the objects on this page will inspire some children 
to attempt to picture other objects which they have in their 
homes. The wise teacher will show them how to draw manv 
things and then pretend that she is not sure how to draw others. 
She may say: “Can anyone draw a sewing machine?” “Who 
can draw a piano?” “Who has a coffee grinder at home? Can 
he draw it?” “Who can draw a corn popper, shovel, hoe, 


hammer, screw driver, mop, scrubbing brush, sink with water 
running from the faucets, footstool, older sister’s dressing 
“Does anyone have a double-decker bed?” 


table?” “Does 





anyone know how to draw an ice-cream freezer, a mousetrap, 
or a churn?” 
By this time the children will say, “Let’s seé how many 
things we can think of and then find out who can draw them.” 
Someone adds, “I'll look at mine at home and then tomor- 


» row I can draw it on the blackboard to show other children.” 


Those who have a baby sister or brother at home will think 
of a high chair, rattle, beads, Teddy bear, doll, and balls. Some 
children will draw things used by two-year-olds, such as toys 
that are pulled around. 

The man at the telephone, the small child near him, and the 
baby on the floor are easy to draw. The wise teacher will urge 
the children in first grade to draw people. Often they avoid 
this type of subject unless they are definitely encouraged to 
attempt it. 

One satisfactory method is this. The teacher paints on the 
same easel that the children use. They sit on the floor and 
watch her. She says, “I like to have people (Continued on page 104) 
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oh EN SAILING ELE Per OP 


WITH 


McCORMICK-MATHERS 


Teaching is a profession and, like the men and women in other professions, teachers keep up-to- 4 
date in the field of education. Alert teachers are eager for new and better teaching methods. WE SPELL and WRITE 
Keep abreast of the times with McCormick-Mathers grade school books — prepared in keeping with 7, = | 
actual classroom experience and the very latest trends toward more efficient and effective teaching. eels. % 


£4 s 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES 
FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH books start 
pupils right and follow through with a pur- 
poseful and systematic learning program 
to establish correct speaking and writing 
habits. (Grades 2-6) 


PUZZLE PAGES directs play into learning 
and keeps pupils happy and busy. The 
riguing lessons and activities are a 
ite assistance in teaching children to 
four book series for grades 1 & 2) 


4 


BEFORE WE SPELL and WE SPELL AND 
WRITE provide a _ systematic program 
combining the teaching of spelling and 
writing. The fascinating stories and activi- 


ties make learning an enjoyable experi- 
ence. (Grades 1-3) 


The GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS books 
provide an extensive and varied program 
of concrete everyday experiences t 
contribute to the development of ari 

tic skills and understanding. (Grq 


ice Catalog describing out 
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® Here is a new, interesting book of 
seat-work material for the primary 
grades, offered free by the makers of 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter. 

The Peter Pan Work Book has 
been written and edited by teachers like yourself, and is designed 
to keep children usefully occupied at their desks. Its varied, 
instructive projects not only present the basic facts of nutrition 
and good eating habits in simple, understandable form, but are 
fun, too— poems and stories followed by check-up tests, pictures 
to color, and simple arithmetic problems 

The Work Book is divided into three sections, and carefully 


scaled to the abilities of the ages of primary grade children. 
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1. FOR FIRST GRADE ::.:... 


tion contains simple coloring pages, coloring and 
classification cards, illustrated verses, word compre- 
ath Celeme tele mele (dan caealia wn itiealelel Mlsiielenrieiet 


is made interesting for young minds. 


2. FOR SECOND GRADE wo. 


verses and coloring pages are included in this sec- 


tion, as well as number comprehension, word com- 
prehension and check-up sheets. The stories, How 


Peanuts Grow’ and ‘i he Peanut Family’ are included 















Teachers* say: 














3 a FOR TH R D G ~ AD E %Actual interviews were conducted with a representative group of 


Slightly more advanced number and word teachers — from rural, urban, public and private schools. Primary- 
comprehension sheets, as well as verses and grade teachers were asked to give their honest opinion of the Peter 
coloring sheets, are provided. Drawing 
cards, “The Story of George Washington 
Carver,” and a reference list are found in 
this section. work book. As it now stands, it is a teacher-approved teaching aid. 


Pan Work Book, as well as constructive criticism. In accordance 


with their suggestions, revisions and additions were made in the 


For obvious reasons, the teachers’ names cannot appear here. 


DERBY FOODS, Inc. 
Dept. 881, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 
Makers of Ready to Serve Derby Foods—famous for over 80 years 
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FOR I{1IDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


r THE year 1683 a small group of men and women arrived in 

Philadelphia from Europe, the first of a great migration at- 
tracted to the New World by the teachings of William Penn. 
Weavers, carpenters, printers, artisans by trade; Amish, Men- 
nonite, Moravian, and Quaker by faith; German and Swiss in 
ancestry, they fused into the group we call “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” a people living and working in the southeastern counties 
of Pennsylvania, much as they had lived in Europe. 

Because they had come to America on small, heavily loaded 
ships, most of their household possessions had to be left behind. 
But once settled in the new land, with the seeds safely in the soil, 
these home-loving pioneers began to reproduce the things they 
had owned in Europe, and decorated them with bold, simple 
designs characteristic of their own origins. 

The rugged pattern of pioneer living called for home furnish- 
ings to be sturdy and useful, but many of these articles were en- 
livened with touches of independent design, original in form, 
and full of hearty and vigorous color. Gay touches of decora- 
tion brightened earthenware, woven coverlets, and hand towels. 
From soft wood the settlers made cabinets, beds, chairs, dower 
chests, and trinket boxes, decorated in polychrome. 

Flowers and birds were favorite motifs. The tulip, fuchsia, 
and carnation were loved for their bright, cheerful colors. 
The turtledove and the peacock, considered a reliable weather 
prophet, appeared in conventionalized form. The heart was a 
favorite device, and dates and initials were used decoratively. 

Here are a few simple motifs that may be used singly or in 
combination, reversed or repeated, to decorate all sorts of small 
articles. One example is the head of a doll bed, either of light 
wood or cardboard; another is a trinket box. 

There need be no hard-and-fast rule about colors. ‘These de- 
signs are especially suited for children to work out, Since a cer- 
tain naiveté of drawing and crudity of color does not lessen their 
charm, but rather seems to be a part of it. 
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UTILIZING SCRAPS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 

















A Nutty Novelty 


For this amusing ornament, first select 
a large, smooth pecan and go over it light- 
ly with sandpaper. 
and touch the lips and cheeks with nail 
polish. Make a huge ribbon bow tie, and 
glue it at the chin line. A strand of yarn, 
glued at the top, serves as hair. 
loop hanger at the back of the nut by 
means of which it may. be attached to a 
beanie or the lapel of a coat. The novelty 
makes an acceptable party favor too. 


Ink in the features, 


Add a 


A Versatile Doll 


See what can be done with a pair of 
old stockings that have been washed 
and pressed! This doll is very simple to 
make because it requires no stuffing and 
very little sewing. The directions are 
given for a doll about seven inches tall. 
If a larger one is wanted, use more than 
one pair of stockings. Cotton stock- 
ings with picoted tops are best. 

First cut off the tops, and set them 
aside. Now cut the stocking legs in 
strips about 2” wide, cutting round and 
round. Turn in the edges of these strips 
and make an 18” braid for body and 
legs. Then make a 7” braid for arms. 

At wrists and ankles, tie the braids 
tight with strips of stocking. Fold the 
long braid to form the body (see draw- 
ing) and cross it with the arm braid at 
an imaginary shoulder line. Pad the 


head, to the proper size, with a bit of 
cloth, cover the face side with a smooth 
piece of stocking, and sew it at the back 
of the head. Wrap the body a bit where 
the arms sew on across the body por- 
tion. Sew a wisp of dark brown yarn 
on the top of the head to represent hair. 





In place of hems—at the edges of the 
skirt, the hood around the face, and the 
shoulder pieces—use the picot edges of 
the stocking tops. From one top, 2'2” 
wide, make a gathered skirt. Cut the 
other top 142” wide. Part of this piece 
becomes the hood; what is left makes 
the pinafore shoulder pieces that extend 
to the waistline both front and back. 
The remaining part of this top is to be 
cut in narrow strips, to serve as ties for 
the hood. 

Sew all parts firmly in place, conceal- 
ing the stitches. Dot the eyes with in- 
delible ink. A touch of lipstick will do 
for the tiny mouth. You will be proud 
of this attractive little doll. 

The body and legs of a doll this size 
may be stiffened with wire so that it 
will sit up. Such a doll is fun to have 
as a member of a dollhouse family. For 
a baby to play with, it should be made 
larger and left limp. How mothers will 
welcome its washableness! Girls who 
have outgrown playing with dolls may 
like to make very large vnes for boudoir 
dolls or tiny ones for lapel ornaments. 




















Strips of cloth can be used if desired. In that 
case, it is wise to turn in carefully all raw 


edges of strips to be braided, before starting to 
braid them, 


A Tossing Bag 


To make the tossing bag, two pieces 
of strong cloth 5'2” x 6” are needed. 
First draw a pattern on scratch paper. 
You can make a jolly pig’s head like the 
drawing, or any other animal head you 
prefer. When you are satisfied, trace 
the outline on both pieces of cloth. 

If the cloth has been washed, it will 
“take” indelible ink. If the cloth is 
new, use crayons and press with a warm 
iron through paper so that the crayon 
will not smudge. Color only one piece; 
the plain piece forms the back. 

Pin the two pieces together, sew se- 
curely with close stitches all the way 
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round, with the exception of one side 
along the pig’s ear. Use this little slit 
for the filler opening. Turn the bag 
right side out. Before you fill it, press 
bits of cotton into the points of the pig’s 
ears and anchor them with a few loose 
stitches. 

For filler, use seeds salvaged from the 
kitchen—pumpkin, grapefruit, apple, 
and so forth. Wash and dry them. 
(Beans, even a cupful, are needed to 
feed hungry people.) Make a little 
funnel of paper and use it in filling the 
bag. Do not stuff the pig too tight. 
Last of all sew up the opening. 
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AUTUMN BOOKLETS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELMER LEE 


| peer ay shaped like autumn fruits 

make a timely and simple art lesson 
for the first week of school. Draw and 
cut the fruit double on paper, folded as 
indicated by the dotted lines in the illus- 
trations. Color appropriately with ei- 
ther crayons or paints; or use colored 
construction paper. 

Inside pages for the booklets may be 
cut slightly smaller, from white paper, 
and fastened in place with a staple. 
These booklets may be used as greetings 
or invitations. Pictures pertaining to 
some lesson may be pasted in them, or 
pupils may write spelling words or favor- 
ite verses in them. 
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These and other fruits drawn singly 
make an attractive border for notebook 
or blackboard. If cut from tissue paper 
they could be used for a window trans- 
parency. They could also be modeled 
in clay and painted for a “store.” 

Perhaps some children will be inspired 
to draw pictures of people picking the 
ripe fruit in orchards or vineyards; or 
men loading baskets and crates on a 
truck; or a housewife canning fruit in 
her kitchen; or persons buying at a way- 
side market. The subject is broad enough 
to offer numerous possibilities for treat- 
ment. Exhibit the pictures and discuss 
the merits of each one, 








ag 


A RAINY DAY 


ILLUSTRATING THE WEATHER 


’ | ‘HE pupils in my grade enjoyed arrang- 
ing, on the blackboard, construction- 
paper cutouts to illustrate the weather for 


the day. On sunny days, an orange sun 
and white fleecy clouds were displayed. 
(Mr. Sun, 11” in diameter, had crayon 
features. His yellow construction-paper 
eyes were stapled into place.) On stormy 
days, dramatic purple clouds and yellow 
lightning showed the state of the weather. 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kearsley School, Bucyrus, Ohio 


Oversize white chalk raindrops were 
slanted on the blackboard, with due re- 
gard for the direction of the prevailing 
wind, on rainy days. Snow was made in 
the same way. A snow-covered tree add- 
ed interest. 

The children were so enthusiastic about 
the appearance of these “weather black- 
boards” that they asked to make weather 
booklets, “so we can show our mothers.” 
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Three 12” x 6” sheets of black construc- 
tion paper folded double and stapled to- 
gether through the middle were used. On 
each of four pages one of the typical 
weather scenes on the blackboard was re- 
produced in miniature. The lettering on 
the cover and the explanatory text inside 
were done with yellow crayon. The illus- 
trations on this page are photographs of 
pages from a typical notebook. 
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SEWING WITH SALVAGED MATERIALS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


NORA LOONEY 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, White Station School, Shelby County, Tennessee 


ECAUSE inexpensive cotton materials of good quality have 

been scarce, we thought we should need to forgo the 
introduction-to-sewing lessons previously offered our eighth- 
grade girls under supervision of the home-economics teacher. 
Then it occurred to us that the cotton bags in which products 
of various kinds were coming into the homes of our rural com- 
munity might provide an excellent source of cloth for a spe- 
cial sewing project. My class of twenty-one girls readily 
co-operated by bringing from home feed, flour, and sugar 
bags of plain and printed cotton. Then we turned our atten- 
tion to ways in which these materials could be used. 

Each girl was allowed to choose the individual items which 
she wanted to make. Stuffed animals proved to be the most 
popular selection. (See the illustrations below.) In the 
“parade of animals” made up of the completed toys, there 
were realistic little lambs, rabbits, elephants, and birds, fash- 
ioned from checked, striped, flowered, and plain white mate- 
rial and stuffed with cotton. They had buttons for eyes, and 
bright touches were added with ribbon and bias tape. (In 
sections where raw cotton is not available for stuffing, one 
could use padding from old furniture, or clean rags of any 
kind would answer the purpose.) 
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One of the more unusual ideas was a star doll, made from a 
pattern cut to resemble a five-pointed star. One point had 
a white piece sewed on it for the face. Two points of the 
star formed the arms, and the other two the feet. When fea- 
tures were embroidered on the face, the effect was very clever. 
(One of the star dolls is shown on this page.) 

Enthusiasm grew as the various articles were completed. 
Some of the better seamstresses made novelty purses with hats 
to match. Particularly attractive was a Dutch cap and a purse 
of the same print. (See the illustration above.) The purse 
had a circular base, and was decorated with a row of scallops, 
as shown. Gathered by a drawstring at the top, it made a 
very attractive handbag. 

Foremost among our activities was the redecorating of the 
girls’ rest room—much in need of a fresh, bright touch. For 
the dressing table and bench, which were long enough for fout 
pupils to do their “fixing up” at the same time, the girls made 
“skirts.” Green-and-white-striped cotton bags were avail- 
able in quantity. These were hemmed and gathered to bands 
of the proper length and width. The bands were tacked to the 
table and bench. Next the mirror was decorated with the same 
type of rufile—hemmed, pleated, and 


Continued on page 99) 
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N ATTRACTIVE container for salt 
and pepper shakers, to hang on 
the kitchen wall, may be made from 
a small wooden box. Choose a shal- 
low box that is wide enough to ac- 
commodate the shakers to be used. 
From one end of the box, saw a 
2%” section. The end piece of the 
box becomes the front of the holder. 
For the back, use a thin piece of 
board (perhaps the lid of the box) 
cut to a height that has pleasing pro- 
portions; and nail it or glue it to the 
base. Bore a small hole in each vp- 
per corner so that it can be fasten d 
to the wall. Sandpaper rough edges. 
Paint the holder a bright color and 
stencil a simple design in contrasting 
color. Fig. 1 below is one-half the 
stencil design used on the holder pho- 
tographed. Fig. 2 is another possible 
design, one eighth of which is shown. 
For the simple magazine rack il- 
lustrated, the following materials are 
required: two pieces of %” wood 
112” x 7%” for the sides, two pieces 
12%4” x 7%” for the ends; one piece 
of “16” wood 9's” x 111%” for the 
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SIMPLE WOODWORKING PROJECTS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 
Teacher, Fifth-Grade, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


bottom, and a 14” length of broom- 
stick for the handle. 

To make the cutout corners, draw 
two horizontal lines one inch apart 
across one of the long sides of each 
side piece, and across one of the 
short sides of each end piece. Next 
draw vertical lines one inch and two 
inches from the edge of each hori- 
zontal line. Saw carefully to make a 
zigzag cutout one inch in each direc- 
tion, beginning two inches in from 
the edge on the top side. In each of 
the end pieces bore a hole 1” in 
diameter, 24” down from the top 
center. Sandpaper each board and 
all edges smooth. 

Nail the four sides together and 
then fasten on the bottom board. 
Insert the handle. 

Paint the rack a bright color. Ap- 
ply a design on each side piece and 
paint it a contrasting color. Fig. 3 
below shows one quarter of the de- 
sign used on the rack photographed. 

Both of these objects are suitable 
gifts for the family. They are also 
useful in the schoolroom playhouse. 
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* CRISIS IN U.S. EDUCATION 


American education faces a crisis to- 
day which must be met if the United 
States is to be a leader in world affairs. 
This crisis was brought sharply into 
focus at the N.E.A. meeting held in Buf- 
falo, July 3-5. It was pointed out that 
teachers are leaving the profession and 
that few students are entering teacher- 
training schools. Such conditions are the 
natural result of low salaries and heavy 
teaching loads. In an address at the con- 
vention, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam said, 
“Remuneration commensurate with the 
importance and service of the teacher is 
the test of sincerity in a people who pro- 
claim their love of democracy.” 


% ORSON WELLES ON TEACHING 


Did you listen to the radio broadcast 
in which Orson Welles stated his views 
on schoolteaching? This is part of what 
he said: “When you hear somebody ask 
whatever happened to Mary Smith and 
the answer comes back, ‘Poor Mary; she 
seemed so promising, but she never 
amounted to anything after all; she’s 
teaching school,’ that’s all wrong. The 
answer ought to be, ‘Oh, Mary—she 
really made good. She’s the pride of the 
family and the big breadwinner. She's 
teaching school!’ ” 


% MORE ABOUT FEDERAL AID 


More than half of the nation’s children 
live in rural areas. Yet only about one 
third of the money spent for education 
goes to the rural schools. The situation 
in some states shows an even greater dis- 
parity. This is just another argument 
for federal aid to education, especially to 
rural education. 


% NEW N.E.A. PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Pearl M. Wanamaker, president 
of the National Education Association 
for 1946-47, has had a wide experience. 


Beginning as a rural school teacher in 
the State of Washington, she became a 
county superintendent of schools, and 
later served for five years in the State 
Legislature. Since 1941, she has been 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Washington. She has also 
been a member of the United States Edu- 
cational Mission to Japan. It is her con- 
viction that teachers and parents and 
legislators can work together to main- 
tain the integrity of the public schools. 


% MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Frank N. Freeman, handwriting au- 
thority, and dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of California, made 
a nationwide survey last fall to determine 
the prevalence of manuscript writing in 
the schools of the United States. The 
results were reported this spring. He 
found that 84° of these school systems 
now use manuscript writing, and that the 
number is increasing. Few schools that 
try it, he says, give it up. The majority 
of these schools teach manuscript writ- 
ing only in the first two grades, changing 
over to cursive writing at the beginning 
of the third grade. About one fourth of 
the schools continue manuscript writ- 
ing through grade three. 


% THIS ATOMIC AGE 


The outstanding problem in our world 
today is certainly atomic energy. Have 
you as a teacher done anything to meet 
the challenge? An excellent summary of 
the subject is presented in the June is- 
sue of the Elementary School Journal. 
We suggest that you read the article, 
and send for some of the material which 
it lists and describes. (If you don’t have 
this magazine, your principal can 
probably lend you a copy.) Incidentally, 
the theme for American Education Week 
this year (November 10-16) is “Educa- 
tion for the Atomic Age.” Helpful mate- 
rial will be available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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% ARE WE FRIENDLY? 


Many children need friendliness more 
than any other one thing. And yet there 
are some teachers (and administrators) 
who appear to dislike children! If pupils 
are comfortable and secure at school, if 
they feel wanted and liked, a solid foun- 
dation has been laid for their education. 


About Ourselves 


If you are just starting to teach in a 
rural school in September, you will think 
we had you in mind when we chose 
“Those First Few Days” for page 21 of 
this issue. 

. . . 

Why is it so difficult for slow pupils to 
learn what most of their classmates learn 
quite easily? Are they lazy, careless, in- 
attentive? On page 36, one educator 
gives her answer. 

e e e 


Manuscript writing is included in so 
many courses of study that we know you 
will welcome some practical suggestions 
on how to teach it. See page 31. 


Did you realize that 1946 marks the 
one hundred twentieth anniversary of 
Stephen Foster’s birth? On page 38, two 
teachers tell how their school honored 
this American composer. 


If you have wondered how to combine 
classes satisfactorily in your rural school, 
you will find real help on page 32, in 
an article giving definite directions for 
teaching a unit on insects. 


Do you make adequate use of our Chil- 
dren’s Corner? Try copying poems from 
that department on the blackboard for 
class study and discussion. Then encour- 
age your pupils to write verses. Don’t 
stress publication as a goal; a better mo- 
tivation would be a class poetry book. 
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yf Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
0 @ MOST children like pets and 
n want to talk about them. 
. The young owner of a pet may 
_ study it at home, but often the 
animal can be brought to school 
for observation—so that all the 
pupils may share in feeding and 
" caring for it and in watching its 
development. Such a firsthand 
‘ experience, if carefully planned, 
8 will furnish the center for many 
meaningful activities. 
When children keep a pet in 
the schoolroom, there is always 
e need for planning together, read- 
f ing, keeping records, and meet- 
. ing situations that may develop. 
j However, it is essential for the 
teacher to have definite purposes 
in mind, and guide the discus- 
sions and experiments, if this unit 
‘ is to be an effective part of the 
| elementary-science program. 
, 
n 
r 
i 
r 
t 
Pets like this dog can be taught many clever tricks, such as sitting Berger, from Black Star 
up to beg or carrying packages. What tricks have you seen pets do? 
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Overview and Suggested Procedures 
for Teaching This Unit 


ET study is included in most elemen- 
P tary school curricula at several grade 
levels, and in such subjects as science, 
language, and literature. Inclusion can 
certainly be justified. Children are uni- 
versally interested in pets, and are apt to 
bring their own pets to school—espe- 
cially if they are encouraged to do so. 
The activities involved in choosing, car- 
ing for, and learning about pets are good 

group projects. 

* In many instances, however, the study 
of pets has failed to produce meaning- 
ful results. Poor planning or lack of 
planning—or failure to appreciate the 
possibilities in a pet enterprise—may be 
responsible. Like any other activity in 
which children engage, this study needs 
to be motivated by carefully thought 
out objectives, which should be kept in 
mind constantly during the progress of 
the unit. 

A study of pets should be so planned 
that pupils may themselves assume the 
responsibility for taking care of any pet 
which is brought to, or kept in, the class- 
room. This assumption of responsibil- 
ity is an outgrowth of careful advance 
planning. In fact, the co-operative plan- 
ning of teacher and pupils may make of 
this unit a very interesting one, capable 
of developing in many directions. How 
valuable the unit turns out to be de- 
pends, among other things, upon the pu- 
pils’ enthusiasm, the materials at hand, 
and the teacher’s background. 

Many activities involving the tool sub- 
jects may be introduced to advantage in 
a unit on pets. Planning and building a 
pen for the animal involves arithmetic; 
keeping a record of the pet’s growth and 
activities calls for writing and spelling; 
seeking for information about pets and 
ways to care for them, as well as gather- 
ing related stories and poems, motivates 
much reading. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable to build all or even most 
of the classroom activities around this 
unit. Pupils often become bored or even 
disgusted with excessive correlation. 

This unit is so organized that upper- 
grade children should study the material 
for primary and middle grades. Middle- 
graders likewise need the primary-grade 
material as a background. The teacher 
should continually direct the attention 
of her pupils toward an understanding 
of important meanings such as those in- 
dicated throughout this treatment. If 
the teacher attempts to evaluate the re- 
sults of teaching the unit, she should try 
to find out how nearly the pupils have 
attained certain objectives listed here. 
She will realize, to be sure, that their 
attainment is far from easy to measure. 
Through observation, she may note 
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whether the pupils seem to be more con- 
siderate of their pets, more skilled and 
responsible in caring for them, and more 
interested in reading about them. She 
may contribute further toward the eval- 
uation of learning activities by prepar- 
ing a test to measure the objectives. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To help satisfy the child’s curiosity 
and to broaden his interest in his natural 
environment. 

2. To promote understanding of the 
principles and generalizations contained 
in the material. 

3. To introduce pupils to the use of 
scientific method in solving problems. 

4. To help pupils grow in their ap- 
preciation of animal life. 

5. To provide opportunities for pu- 
pils to assume responsibilities and to share 
with their group the outcomes of their 
work, 


PROCEDURE 


HE objectives that are itemized above 
should continually be kept in mind 

by the teacher. Each lesson and each 
activity should contribute directly or 
indirectly toward achieving them. At 
the end of the unit the teacher (and, in 
the middle and upper grades, the pupils) 
might well endeavor to determine the 
extent to which the objectives have been 
realized. It is especially desirable to 
make the older pupils aware of purposes 
at the outset so that the unit will have 
more meaning for them. This sugges- 
tion is by no means limited to the pet 
unit; it refers to a practice which should 
be much more common among teachers. 


Supplementary Lesson Problems 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


1. What wild animals may be kept as 
pets? 

2. Why is it important to take good 
care of pets? 

3. How are animals at the zoo cared 
for? 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


1. How may aquarium animals be 
cared for? 

2. How should pet snakes, frogs, and 
turtles be cared for? 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


1. How can we choose good books 
about zoo animals? 
2. Of what use are animals to us? 
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How Can We Keep Pets in School? 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF PETS 


1. What pets may be kept in school? 
2. Why are some pets more interest- 
ing to keep than others? 


There are many different kinds of ani- 
mals that may be brought into class- 
rooms as pets. Some kinds may be kept 
there for several weeks. Other kinds 
should be kept for only a short time, be- 
cause they do not like being confined and 
do not get along well indoors. 

Dogs, cats, canaries, goldfish, rabbits, 
and guinea pigs are among the animals 
appropriate to study and watch in a 
schoolroom. Dogs and cats should usu- 
ally stay only a short time, but canaries, 
rabbits, and guinea pigs can be made very 
comfortable at school. Of course, if you 
know how to care for them, goldfish are 
interesting and pretty pets that you may 
keep at school from September to June. 

Canaries make fine pets. They are 
fun to watch as they hop about and flut- 
ter their wings. They sing beautifully 
and soon get used to having many chil- 
dren near by. They will even learn to 
eat seeds out of your hand if you are al- 
ways kind and quiet, as you come near 
the cage. You will like feeding them. 
Sometimes they will sing with you when 
you are having your music period. Some 
girls and boys have had an interesting 
time watching the mother bird sit on her 
eggs and hatch baby birds. 

There are many different kinds of rab- 
bits that make good pets. Rabbits are 
usually easy to get, and some are so easily 
tamed that they can be let out of the 
pen almost any time. They are quiet as 
they hop around in the room. Rabbits 
are fun to keep because they eat many 
different kinds of foods, and they are 
very friendly. They must, of course, be 
kept very clean. So must their school- 
room home. 

Guinea pigs are gentle and can be han- 
dled like rabbits. They are amusing to 
watch. They sit on their hind feet while 
eating. Guinea pigs have many babies. 
You will like to see them grow. 

Dogs and cats may be brought to 
school by their owners for a day’s visit; 
but some of them may not like the ex- 
perience. A large group of girls and 
boys may frighten them or make them 
Cross. Dogs do not like to be tied or shut 
up; neither do cats. You may want to 
Visit a pet shop to see some of the differ- 
ent kinds of kittens and puppies. The 
man there can tell you how to take good 
care of your dog or cat at home. 

Some kinds of wild animals that have 

n tamed may be brought to school as 
Pets to watch and study. ‘Tame squir- 


For Primary Grades 





rels, mice, and even tame skunks make 
nice pets and will be comfortable at 
school for a short time. They should not 
be handled by anyone who does .not 
know how. 

Snakes and frogs and toads are inter- 
esting animals to watch, too. They may 
be shut up in a box with a finely woven 
wire cover; or, if there are air holes in 
the box, the cover may be glass. If you 
keep them more than a day, you will 
have to learn what they eat and how to 
feed them. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out which pets you might 
have at school and then decide which 
you can care for conveniently. 

2. Make a list of the pets that girls 
and boys in the class have at home, and 
find out all you can about these pets. 


GETTING READY FOR PETS 


1. Why is it important to learn about 
a pet before you bring it to school? 

2. What do pets need to make them 
comfortable at school? 


Before you can bring a pet to school, 
there are several things you will need to 
do. You must learn enough about the 
pet so that you can feed it properly and 
make a comfortable place for it to stay. 

If the pet is to be kept for only a day, 
it may be quite easy to take care of it. 
But if the pet is to live at school for some 
time, you will need to be sure that every- 
thing is ready for it before you bring it 
to school. 

If your pet is a rabbit or guinea pig, 
you will need an airy wire cage big 
enough so that the animal will not feel 
cramped. You will also need a box large 
enough to make a house for the pet. A 
wooden box or a heavy cardboard box 
will do. It should have a large doorway. 
You will need straw for a bed, and saw- 
dust or newspapers to cover the floor of 
the cage so that you can easily clean it. 

If you decide to keep a bird, you will 
need a cage that has several perches and 
swings. You should also get a dish that 
the bird can use for a bathtub. 

Goldfish live in an aquarium. The 
best kind has square corners like a box. 
You will need to learn how to fix it with 
stones and water plants. Don’t get too 
many fish for a small aquarium. Snails 
will help keep the aquarium clean. 

Find out what kinds of food your pet 
eats. When you bring it, make certain 
that it is fresh. There should be a clean 
place to put the food when you feed the 
pet, and that which is not eaten should 
be thrown away before it spoils. 
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Whatever pet you decide to keep, be 
sure that you are ready for it before you 
bring it to school. 


Things to do— 
1. Learn how to make the necessary 
house for your school pet. 


2. Find out what your pet needs for 
food and bring the foods to school. 


TAKING CARE OF PETS 


1. How can you find out what your 
pet needs? 

2. Why is it important for each pupil 
to remember to do his job in taking care 
of a pet? 


There is much to learn about taking 
care of a pet. Everyone in your class 
will probably want to know how so that 
all can help. You might make a list 
of persons who will be responsible for 
feeding the animal each morning and 
evening, if the. pet is to be fed twice 
each day. Other pupils should be sure 
to see that it always has fresh water. 
Another group may be chosen to clean 
the cage each day. Others should be re- 
sponsible for bringing different kinds of 
food each day. 

One thing is very important to re- 
member. No one must forget to do his 
job because if he does forget, the pet will 
not be comfortable, and may even die. 


Things to do— 

1. Appoint committees to take care 
of your pets, 

2. Make a list of jobs to be done in 
taking care of your pets. 


KNOWING YOUR PETS 


1. What are some of the ways to learn 
about animals? 

2. Which of these ways can be used in 
school? 


One reason for keeping a pet is to 
learn as much as you can about it. There 
are so many things to know about ani- 
mals that you can never learn them all. 

There are several ways to learn. One 
good way is to watch them very careful- 
ly to see what they do. Watch them to 
see how they learn to do new things. Try 
to find out what they like best to eat. 
Watch how they grow. You may even 
like to keep track of the weight of an 
animal as it changes. 

Another way to learn about pets is to 
read about them. Try to find books that 
tell true things. You may want to read 
stories about the pets, too; but if you 
want to learn true things, you must be 
sure to choose a book that tells these 
things. You may also experiment to 
find out things about your pet animal. 


Things to do— 
1. Find books that tell about your pet. 
2. Record the things you learn. 
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Cats and dogs sometimes fight, but they can be 
good friends. These two pets grew up together. 


DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF PETS 
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Marion Staples Haller, from Black Star Even garden toads can be tamed. 
What will this boy feed his toad? 


How is this tame rabbit different F 
from a wild rabbit? Why is it an Through kindness and patience, this 
excellent pet for a child to have? boy made a real pet of a squirrel. 


| 


Canaries make good pets. They are 
easy to care for, and sing beautifully. 


Guinea pigs are quiet and well-behaved pets. The 
mothers have many babies. = Esther Ferns, from Black Star 
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Keystone View Co. Courtesy, American Humane Education Society 


Pussy is puzzled. Why is the turtle pulling his head and 
feet into the hard shell that covers his body? £wing Galloway 
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LEARNING FACTS 
ABOUT PETS 


Ewing Galloway Here is a mother dog with her puppies. 
How could you learn about caring for them? 


Is bringing a dog to school an 
effective way to get information? 
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This boy is learning about pigeons 

by observing them in their aviary. 


_ 
Ewing Galloway 


Can you find out why 
scientists use white mice 


Ewing Galloway for their experiments? 





Courtesy, Asterioan 
P ° Keystone View Co. 
Playing with pets teaches you 
many facts about their habits. Keystone View Co 


How are these children learning about 


What is a curator? What knowledge 1 i 
canaries, their habits and their needs? 


must one have to hold this office? 
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How Should We Care for Pets? 





HOW DOGS SHOULD 
BE CARED FOR 


1. What do dogs eat? 
2. How should they be fed? 
3. How can a dog be made comfort- 


able? 


It is fun to have a dog for a pet. Re- 
member that he depends on you for good 
care. He cannot tell you when he needs 
food or when he is cold. There are cer- 
tain things that a dog likes or does not 
like, and certain things that he should 
or should not do. A good master must 
learn about these things. 

First, there is the matter of his food. 
While he is still young, he should be fed 
six times a day. Give him puppy meal, 
milk, a raw egg now and then, or soup 
with pieces of bread in it; and once ia a 
while a little meat. 

As he gets older, give him more to eat 
at a time, and more meat and vegetables 
and less milk. Occasionally the meat 
should be raw; sometimes, cooked. Buy 
dog food for him, too. Large bones are 
good, but chicken and fish bones are not, 
because they may splinter and hurt him. 
When your dog grows up, feed him only 
once or twice a day—a small breakfast 
and a bigger supper. 

Every dog needs exercise. If you live 
in a place where your dog cannot run 
loose, take him for a walk every day. Let 
him run, jump, and play with you—al- 
ways in a safe place. If you take him on 
the street, be sure to have him on a leash. 

Keep your dog clean. Bathe him in 
warm water frequently. Use dog soap, 
but be careful not to get any in his eyes. 
Be sure to rinse out all of the soap, and 
then rub him dry with a towel. Keep 
him. in a warm place until he is really 
dry. Then brush and comb his fur. 

Your dog needs a good, clean place to 
sleep.. If he is short-haired, he must sleep 
indoors in cold weather. Find a box that 
is large enough for him and put an old 
piece of clean blanket or a coat in it. 
Avoid drafts. Long-haired dogs can be 
comfortable in a doghouse with a wood- 
en floor. Make up a bed on tne floor. 

With patience puppies can be trained 
to do many tricks, such as rolling over 
_and begging for food. In teaching your 
dog to sit down, begin by saying, “Sit 
down”—pushing him gently to make 
him sit. Keep doing this while you are 
saying, “Sit down.” Finally the dog will 
learn to sit whenever you tell him to do 
so. Reward him with something to eat 
when he obeys you, and he will learn 
more easily. Teach him to come when 
you call, to stop barking when you tell 
him to, and to mind you in other ways. 
No one likes a disobedient dog. 
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For Middle Grades 





It is necessary to buy a license for your 
dog and put the license tag on his collar. 
The collar should carry your name and 
address too. Then, if the dog becomes 
lost, the finder will know that he is 
yours. 


Things to do— 

1. Bring a dog to school and learn 
about his needs and habits. 

2. Find pictures of different breeds of 
dogs. 

3. Try to visit dog kennels and learn 
how the dogs there are cared for. 


HOW CATS SHOULD 
BE CARED FOR 


1. What do cats eat, and how should 
they be fed? 


2. How can a cat be made comfort- 


able? 


If you want to have a kitten for a pet, 
there are several things you must do to 
keep it healthy. 

First of all, you must learn to feed the 
kitten properly. Here are some rules. 

Feed it at regular times. A kitten 
should be fed three times a day. Milk is 
a favorite food. Give your kitten plenty 
of milk at every meal, and until it is a 
month old it should have little else. 
Then it can have scraps of beef or ham- 
burger. When your cat is four months 
old, it will need only two meals each day. 

There are several kinds of canned cat 
foods. Salmon and liver are both good 
for cats. Don’t give your pet any chick- 
en bones, but beef bones are all right, 
especially: with raw meat on them. Fresh 
water should be given every day. 

Vegetables are good for cats, but not 
all varieties appeal to them. Experiment 
to find out what kinds your cat likes. A 
cat will be more likely to eat vegetables 
if they are mixed with meat or salmon. 
Cats are fond of catnip, and they like 
other green leaves also. 

Cats should not be put out at night. 
They need a place of their own to sleep 
in. A small basket or box with a piece of 
soft cloth or a cushion in it makes a good 
bed. Place the bed in a corner that will 
be warm and quiet. Change the bed ev- 
ery few weeks so as to keep it clean. Cats 
can have fleas, just as dogs do, and fleas 
thrive in dirty places. 

Cats should not be washed, because 
they keep themselves clean. However, 
their fur should be brushed and combed 
two or three times a week. If fleas are 
discovered, flea powder should be used. 

Cats are wonderful pets if they are 
treated kindly. They appreciate good 
care. If mistreated, they are apt to bite 
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able? 


and scratch. It is cruel to pick up a cat 
by the tail. Do not pick up a grown 
cat by the neck, either. 

It is easier to teach tricks to a dog 
than to a cat, but if you are very patient 
you can teach your cat to do simple 
stunts. Cats like to play with spools and 
balls, or with something hung on a string 
within their reach. Also, they like a log 
on which to scratch their claws to keep 
them from growing too long. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of different kinds of 
cats in countries all over the world. 

2. Bring a cat to school and learn 
about its needs and habits. 


HOW RABBITS SHOULD 
BE CARED FOR 


1. What do rabbits eat? 
2. How can they be made comfort- 


A rabbit needs a large, airy cage to 
live in—one that is protected from wind 
and rain. A good size is about 3’ x 114’ 
x 1%’. Make the cage from a wooden 
box, and cover part of the top and one 
of the sides with wire screen. Make these 
sides so that they can be lifted out when 
you want to clean the cage. 

A metal tray fitted in the bottom of 
the cage will make it easy to clean the 
cage. Newspapers can be used in place 
of the tray. Cover with sawdust. 

The rabbit’s bed should be put in one 
corner of the cage. Make it of straw, 
dry leaves, alfalfa, or clover. Always 
keep the bed clean and dry. 

Rabbits should be fed once in the 
morning and once in the evening. In the 
morning, feed vegetables like carrots, 
beets, lettuce, or potato peelings, as well 
as clover or grass. In the evening, feed 
oats or other grain. Give rabbits plenty 
of fresh water every day. They like salt, 
which they should have at least once a 
week. Do not overfeed your rabbit, and 
always take out of his cage the food that 
he doesn’t eat. Never leave wet food in 
the cage. 

Let the rabbit out of his cage now and 
then for exercise. A rabbit will soon 
learn to come back to his cage after he 
has been free for a while. Do not lift a 
rabbit by its ears. Hold and lift him by 
the loose skin of his shoulders. Even 
then, you should put your hand under 
him when you lift so that you can sup- 
port his weight. Rabbits are friendly, 
but they should not be petted too much. 

Watching your rabbit will teach you 
many things about it. Notice how it 
turns its ears to catch sounds, Observe 
its teeth as it eats, and you will discover 
that they are very different from yours. 


Things to do— 

1. Observe a rabbit in your school- 
room. 

2. Learn about the different breeds of 
rabbits. 
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How Can We Learn about Pets? 





HOW READING 
CAN HELP US LEARN 


1. What kinds of books are useful in 
learning about animals? 

2. How can reliable books be recog- 
nized? 


Pets are fun to keep, and very inter- 
esting to learn about. Goldfish, canaries, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and all other pets 
have habits peculiar to themselves. Sci- 
entists who have been studying animals 
for years have learned much regarding 
their homes, food habits, seasonal chang- 
es, methods of caring for their young, 
and so on. By reading the books which 
these scientists have published, you can 
get the benefit of their investigations. 

When you are looking up facts on ani- 
mals—or on any other subject—you will 
want to be sure that your information is 
reliable. Some books about animals arc 
written to entertain, rather than to in- 
form, the reader. Such books as Uncle 
Remus and Alice in Wonderland are fun 
to read, but you know that the authors 
have used their imagination. 

If you are not sure whether a book can 
be depended on, ask your teacher to help 
you investigate. Is the author known as 
a writer of stories or as one whose state- 
ments are scientifically correct? Com- 
pare the information in your book with 
that given in an encyclopedia. Do not 
decide that the whole book is accurate 
just because the first statement you 
check proves to be correct. It is impor- 
tant to check several items before decid- 
ing to rely on the book. Even then, it 
will be a good idea to get your facts 
from move than one source. 

If you consult a science textbook that 
was written recently, you should be 
able to accept as facts most of the 
statements found in it. If it was written 
a long time ago, parts of it may not be 
reliable. When the author wrote it, 
he doubtless believed that all his state- 
ments were true, but since then science 
may have made new discoveries which 
have changed earlier beliefs. 

You will find information about your 
pets in newspapers and magazines, too. 
However, the material in these publica- 
tions is sometimes intended to entertain 
rather than to inform, -so it should be 


checked. 


Things to do— 

1. Try to check some of the books on 
animals in your library to see whether 
they give facts or are really fiction. 

2. Select a group of reliable books and 
magazine articles on pets, take thera to 
some other grade, and explain why you 
think they give accurate information. 





For Upper Grades 


HOW OBSERVING 
CAN HELP US LEARN 


1. Why is it important to observe very 
carefully? 

2. Why are scientists usually accurate 
in their observations? 

3. How can we learn to observe ani- 
mals scientifically? 


To observe something means to look 
at it. Some people are naturally good 
observers; others can become better ob- 
servers than they are naturally. If you 
are to learn things about pets by observ- 
ing them, you must watch them careful- 
ly and report exactly what you see. 

Suppose you want to know how a rab- 
bit finds his food. Some pupils may 
think that the rabbit smells his food; 
others, that he sees it. Still others may 
think he discovers his food by both see- 
ing and smelling it. If you are to decide 
a question like this, you must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to watch a 
rabbit. Even then you may not be able 
to decide definitely. You may need to 
read what other people, who have stud- 
ied rabbits longer have found out. 

Suppose you wish to discover which 
fins a goldfish uses when it turns in swim- 
ming. You must watch the fish very 
carefully and watch it long enough to be 
sure that it uses its tail fin or one of the 
other fins for turning. After several 
pupils have made up their minds, com- 
pare what all of you have found. But, 
even if you reach a decision about the 
goldfish, don’t jump to the conclusion 
that all fish move through the water in 
the same way, If members of the group 
do not agree, try to check your findings 
by reading a book that you are sure gives 
facts. 

People who observe animals don’t al- 
ways rely just on their own eyes and ears. 
Microscopes or magnifying glasses aid in 
observation by enlarging the subject. For 
instance, you may have an ant house and 
want to discover how ants take care of 
the eggs they lay. Bees and ants are very 
interesting and yet difficult insects to ob- 
serve. It may surprise you to hear that 
there are still many things which scien- 
tists do not know about them, even after 
studying them for years. Scientists some- 
times arrange cameras so that animals 
will take their own pictures, and motion 
pictures also are of aid in learning more 
about animals’ habits and in recording 
their actions, 


Things to do— 

1. Draw up a set of rules to use in ob- 
serving a pet. ' 

2. List all the different ways of study- 
ing animals that you can think of, 
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HOW EXPERIMENTS 
CAN HELP US LEARN 


1. How have scientists learned facts 
about animals? 

2. How should an experiment be 
planned? 


Many important discoveries concern- 
ing the habits of animals have been made 
by experimenting in laboratories. Peo- 
ple have always been curious to know 
how it is that animals learn. They have 
experimented with many kinds of ani- 
mals—rats, mice, dogs, and even bees and 
ants, They have tried to find the answer 
to such problems as: How does a bee find 
its way back to its hive? Can animals 
learn to open their cages? How long can 
they remember? Which animals learn 
most easily? What conditions are most 
favorable for an animal’s learning? 

If you decide to do any simple experi- 
ments with goldfish, white mice, or any 
other animals, to find out which kinds 
of food they eat or how they grow, 
there are certain important things you 
must remember. 

Be sure to plan your experiment care- 
fully. Decide, first, exactly what it is 
you are trying to determine. Write it 
down so that the class may see whether 
you have stated your problem correctly. 
Next, try to decide on the best way to do 
your experimeat. You might even write 
out a paragraph of directions to follow. 

After doing the experiment, avoid 
saying too hastily what has been proved. 
Don’t assume that your conclusions are 
correct after you have tried only once. 
The same thing may happen when you 
do the experiment the next time. Try 
it again and again. And don’t assume 
that what you have discovered is true for 
all animals just because you have found 
it true for one. You will want to check 
your results with the results obtained by 
others. 

Experimenting scientifically is the way 
to make discoveries that are worth while. 
When scientists experiment, they work 
very carefully; they try their experi- 
ments over and over under all possible 
conditions; finally, they announce what 
they have found out. Even then they 
may say: “It seems to be true that—” or 
“The experiment seems to show that—.” 
Scientific workers are painstaking and 
exact, but they do not become conceited 
over their discoveries, because they real- 
ize there is always more to learn. 

While you are performing an experi- 
ment, it will be well to take notes on 
exactly what happens. This will help 
you to remember to watch carefully. 


Things to do— 

1. Plan an easy experiment with an 
animal, and carry it out. 

2. Write an accurate report on your 
problem, aims, methods, and results. 

3. Read how others have experiment- 
ed with animals, and discuss what you 
have read. 
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Activities Based on 


the Unit 





N THIS unit, as in other science units, 
there are numerous things for chil- 
dren to do which come within the com- 
monly accepted idea of activities. They 
should be selected because of their valu- 
able contribution to child growth, not 
just because they are something to keep 
pupils occupied. Many of the so-called 
activities in our school may well be chal- 
lenged from this point of view. 

An activity cannot be justified unless 
it gives pupils an opportunity to work 
and plan together. Children should have 
a voice in choosing and planning an ac- 
tivity as well as in carrying it out. There 
should be abundant stimulus to intel- 
lectual activity in any enterprise chosen. 


PRIMARY AND 
MIDDLE GRADES 


MAKING AN AQUARIUM 


An aquarium is interesting to have in 
a schoolroom if it is carefully made and 
then properly cared for. Any container 
that will hold two or three gallons of 
water will do. Even gallon jars have 
been successfully used. However, rec- 
tangular containers are preferable. 

Conditions in an aquarium need to ap- 
proach, as nearly as possible, those un- 
der which water animals usually live. 
A layer of clean sand should be placed 
in the bottom of the container. Sand 
.purchased at a pet store is likely to be 
clean. Sand from a beach usually has 
to be washed before it is placed in an 
aquarium. To wash it, place it in a large 
basin. Turn on a faucet or a hose enough 
so that waste water will flow slowly over 
the side of the basin. Stir the sand un- 
til the water is clear. The sand will then 
be clean. 

An aquarium needs water plants. Buy 
them at a store and plant them in the 
clean sand. Gather some bright-colored 
stones, wash them, and place them 
around the roots of the plants. They 
will add to the pleasing appearance of 
your aquarium and will help to keep the 
plants from floating in the water. 

Be careful what kind of water you 
put in your aquarium. Water from a 
well, a pond, or a creek is fine. But if 
you use city water, be sure that it does 
not have chlorine in it. This gas is some- 
times put into city water to purify it. 
The chlorine is not strong enough to 
harm persons who drink the water, but 
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it may kill fish. If your city water has 
chlorine in it, let it stand in an open pan 
overnight. By morning the gas will be 
gone. 

After a few weeks, your fish may 
come to the surface and gulp. That is a 
sign that they have-used up most of the 
oxygen in the water, and a signal to you 
to provide fresh water. If an aquarium 
has just the right quantity of water 
plants for the number of fish, the water 
need not be changed for months or even 
years. , 

Don’t feed your fish too much. A 
little food every other day is enough. 
Feed them fish food that you buy at 
the pet store. Place it on the water and 
watch the fish eat it. If they leave any 
food, you are feeding them too much. 
Read the feeding directions on the box 
of food and follow them exactly. 

Don’t set your aquarium in the direct 
sunlight for more than an hour a day. 
The water will be likely to turn green if 
you do. That is because millions of tiny 
green water plants will begin to grow in 
the water. 

Try to find a piece of glass with which 
to cover your aquarium. It will keep 
dust from settling on the water. It will 
keep things from falling into your aqua- 
rium, and the water will not evaporate 
so rapidly. Then, too, it will prevent the 
fish from jumping out! 

Don’t put in too many fish. Small 
ones are usually more satisfactory than 
large ones. Observe the fish and other 
water animals and report to the class. 

The following free reference material 
will help you build and maintain your 
aquarium. Aquarium Troubles: Their 
Prevention and Remedies, Turtox Serv- 
ice Leaflet, No. 48, General Biological 
Supply House, 761-763 East 69th Place, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


MAKING A TERRARIUM 


A terrarium is a place for keeping a 
land animal such as a frog, a small turtle, 
a salamander, or a small snake. A con- 
tainer similar to that used for an aquar- 
ium is appropriate. 
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Children of all ages can share the pleasures of making an 
aquarium and keeping goldfish for pets. 





J. Gilbert Hill, from Black Star 


In a woodlot, you can find just the 
right kind of plants for a terrarium. Al- 
most any small ones will do. Small ferns 
and other wild plants usually grow well. 
Gather moss, too. Rich black soil from 
the woods should be used in the terrari- 
um and, since there is no drainage, a few 
pieces of charcoal placed in the soil will 
be needed to keep it from becoming sour. 

To plant the terrarium, spread about 
two inches of soil in the bottom, and 
bury the charcoal in it. If you wish to 
have a pool, place a small glass dish in the 
soil. Now, put in the plants, and cover 
the remaining soil with moss. 

Cover your terrarium with a piece of 
glass to keep it from drying out. Sprin- 
kle the plants and moss with water. 

Avoid placing too many animals in 
the terrarium, and choose kinds that get 
along well together. Study them and 
you will learn many interesting things. 


UPPER GRADES 
MAKING AN ANT HOUSE 


Ants are fun to keep indoors in a place 
where they can be observed. The easiest 
way to make a home for ants is to use 
a quart glass jar, with a metal cover. In 
the cover, punch holes large enough to 
admit air but not so large as to allow the 
ants to escape. In the middle of the jar, 
put a piece of wood that will take up 
most of the space. 

Find an anthill, and dig into it with a 
shovel. Scoop up ants, ant eggs, and 
dirt, and dump all into the jar, placing 
the dirt evenly around the piece of 
wood. The wood keeps the ants near the 
glass, through which they can be ob- 
served. Feed the ants sugar and tiny 
scraps of other food. Give them a few 
drops of water also. 

Screw the cover on the jar, and then 
wrap it in black paper, to keep out the 
light. In a few days take off the paper. 
The ants will make tunnels and do many 
other fascinating things. Keep the 
black paper covering on the jar when- 
ever you are not observing the ants. 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





HOST AND HOSTESS 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


vERY week one child in our 
E room is chosen to be host or 
hostess. 
provides a chance to learn social 
graces by actual experience. The 
duties include greeting a visitor 
and seeing that he is seated and 
offered a copy of the book the 
group is using; or giving a mes- 
senger an opportunity to state his 
errand. 


This promotes poise and 


The host or hostess also greets 
a new pupil, arranges for him to 
be included in games, makes him 
acquainted with the school build- 
ing and grounds, and looks for 
an opportunity to show special 
friendliness. What discomfort a 
shy new pupil suffers if the other 
children do nothing but stare! 


STORY WORK 
VESTAL MATTER 


N A one-room rural school it 
I takes a bit of effort to pro- 
vide sufficient story work for the 
lower grades. I manage it in this 
way. Once a week pupils in the 
first three grades gather around 
a table and I read them a story, 
such as “The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff.” Working together, we 
divide the story into scenes and 
assign these. 

Each pupil takes a large sheet 
of paper and draws and colors 
his scene, with whatever help he 
needs. When the pictures are 
finished, we pin them to the wall 
in consecutive order, and each 
young artist stands up and tells 
the part of the story shown by 
his picture. The children enjoy 
this activity and learn to respond 
very well to a true audience situa- 
tion. It helps them overcome 
shyness and self-consciousness. 


EASEL PAINT 
ELAINE HOFSLUND 


N PAINTING at the easel, my 

kindergarten pupils often for- 
got to clean their brushes when 
changing colors. The result was 
that the colors in the jars became 
mixed. I found that most of the 
difficulty could be avoided (with 
a resultant saving of paints) by 
supplying a different brush for 
each color. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








SPELLING BOOKS 
RUTH CURRAN 


N ORDER to help pupils spell 
I words correctly when writing 
compositions and whenever need- 
ed, each child makes a spelling 
book from 6” x 9” ruled paper, 
covered with a sheet of construc- 
tion paper. One sheet is allowed 
for each letter and the pages are 
alphabetized. Whenever a child 
wants to know how to spell a 
word, he opens his book to the 
correct page and brings it to me 
to write the word for him. 

This helps the children to en- 
large their reading and writing 
vocabulary and to form a habit 
of accurate written work. 


FUN WITH VERBS 
YVONNE SHAUL 


COMBINE art, reading, spell- 
I ing, and fun in my primary 
language class, and my pupils en- 
joy learning verbs. Each child 
draws an outline of his favorite 
animal and shows it to the class. 
The children think of actions 
which the animal performs. These 
verbs are written on the drawing 
by the owner. For example, the 
verbs kick and paw were suggest- 
ed for a drawing of a horse. It is 
surprising how often verbs relat- 
ing to horse, dog, and cow appear 
in later conversation, and how 
eagerly the children read new 
stories to seek additional words. 


A HOMEMADE BOOKCASE 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


Formerly, Teacher, District 29, Sedgwick, Colorado 


HEN our rural school need- 
ed additional book-storage 
space, we provided it economical- 


ly by building a case from three 
The pupils and I 


orange crates. 
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did the work. First we removed 
the long boards from all the box- 
es, renailing them on three sides 
of two boxes in such a way that 
no space was left between boards. 
These two boxes were then 
nailed together. For rein- 
forcement, boards that were 
left over were fitted across 
the bottom of the bookcase. 
The legs were four large 
spools of equal size, held in 
place with waterproof glue. 
The boxes were sanded until 
they were very smooth, and 
then were given two coats 
of enamel paint. 

The total cost of the book- 
case was seventy cents—for 
paint, sandpaper, nails, and 
glue. (The crates were giv- 
en to us by a grocer.) 


A HEALTH CHART 


BARBARA MILLER 


© You need a new idea for 
D recording the daily health 
habits of your pupils? This chart 
proved successful in my school- 
room. 

On a large sheet of heavy white 
cardboard I pasted an airplane 
hangar cut from colored paper. 
“Health Airport” was printed on 
the hangar. Runways were drawn 
with crayons. A colored-paper 
pocket was pasted on the card- 
board. 

For each child an airplane sil- 
houette with a tab on the bottom 
was cut, and his name was print- 
ed on the plane. Slits were cut in 
the white cardboard and a child’s 
name was printed above each slit. 
In these slits the planes were in- 
serted. 

If a child passes health inspec- 
tion, his plane may fly that day. 
If he fails, it is “grounded” by 
being put into the hangar pocket. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


© IMPROVE my second-grade 
T pupils’ written English, I 
encourage them to write notes 
to me. Any requests or sugges- 
tions are written and signed by 
the individual child and dropped 
into an open box on my desk. 
There may be requests for play- 
ing a desired game, or for having 
a certain book read aloud. At 
odd moments or between classes 
I read the notes, answering first 
those that can be replied to by an 
oral “yes” or “no.” 
This saves class interruption, 
and gives practical application in 
the use of written language. 


BETTER ATTENDANCE 


MARGARET MURRAY 


N ouR school the pupils and 
I the teacher plan together the 
work for each day. This plan- 
ning is not done the first thing 
in the morning, but rather at 
the close of the day, our plans 
being for the following day. In 
this way the pupils become inter- 
ested in the work for the next 
day, and consequently unneces- 
sary absences are avoided. It is 2 
good scheme. Just try it. 
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The grapefruit is so called 
because it grows in clus- 
ters. Native to the West 
Indies, it was brought to 
Florida and grown by 
Spaniards in the 16th 
century. No important at- 
tempt was made to can its 
juice until 1926 when mod- 
ern canning methods were 
applied. 
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It is believed that sweet 
oranges were first grown 
in Burma or Southern 
China. Now they are 
grown in vast quantities in 
California and Florida. 
Orange juice, like that of 
other citrus fruits, has 
been packaged only in 
modern times, by freezing 
and canning. 
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3. 


Other citrus fruits include 
limes, imported from Mex- 
ico and the West Indies, 
lemons from California, 
and tangerines from Flor- 
ida. The canned juices of 
these fruits, however, are 
used mostly for preparing 
syrups and concentrates 
for flavoring purposes. 

















4, 


For juice-blending pur- 
poses, it is desirable to 
mix different lots of each 
fruit to obtain juice of uni- 
form quality. After juices 
are removed they are 
strained and otherwise 
processed. They may also 
be sweetened. 


5. 


The popularity of canned 
citrus fruit juices is due 
largely to their fine flavors. 
But they are also rich in 
vitamin C and contain 
essential minerals, all of 
which are retained to a 
high degree. 


6. 


Today an ever-increasing 
share of the orange and 
grapefruit juice consumed 
at America’s breakfast 
tables is of the canned 
variety. These juices are 
also used in many recipes 
for salads and desserts. 


7, 


Scientific efforts to dis- 
cover how to keep citrus 
fruit juices have been well 
rewarded. For, in cans, 
these juices are in most 
convenient form and of 
finest quality in all seasons. 
The single largest maker 
of cans for food is Ameri- 
can Can Company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY G@® NEW YORK « CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for r You 











HOW TO 
ORDER 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 76, 78, and 82.) 





| 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 1 FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
110V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. , 1251 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill j 
I 
FREE 7 a. ond ~ whee I FREE CD Please send me free 1946 I 
cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- book % 
al Grains No. C359, “ as described in your I — to Bojter Wert m Geting wom | 
advertisement. (Offer limited to residents I on every subject, elementary, high 
of Continental United States.) school or junior high school level. | 
Position - I (C Please send me free catalog of Social | 
School _ - I Studies Texts. 1 
, I 
Name__ . — I Name anathema i 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. iemieaieiiceiastnenieatil — 
P.0.G | P.O. & 
Zone_____. — . State - Oe I 
9-461N31 ff 9-46IN17 J 


one ----- -- ~~~ ~~ fe + 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS I RAYON DIVISION, E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. I & Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y 
FREE 1 am interested in knowing | FREE . nw 3 ont ue . poms 
checked. ayon Handbook for Teachers. 
about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy a , a. In ~~ A» 5 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. i eth at Motion Pictures with Sound. 
(No agent will call.) j Number of Students_ <a ” Grade. 
I 
Name__. ——— 1 Pe cscnnncnrnennenninentinsennasnninteansininniemiemente 
St. or R.D. seeeasentanseieensina sete SSED CE St. or R.D. siniesiniamannasininnspnnanindinenioadien 
P.O. & I P.O. & 
Zone__. ——— wo Fen Zone Ol 
9-46inis | 9-46 IN 43 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., i 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE 1 am interested in the 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 930, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N.M. 


FREE 


— me ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es ee es ee ee ee ee es ee ee es ee ee es 


| Please send free: [] New 
Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
ue advertisement—colored 7” x 22 I “Recreational Map of New Mexico,” 
1 ba a taapestion i 
ae ow oe eS a j 1 Official 1946 Road Map, () New Book- 
Name of School ee | let, “Land of Enchantment.” 
I 
Name — 1 Name____. a a 
I 
St. or R.D._. ‘ — " St. or R.D._. ™ : — 
P.O. & P.O. & 
Zone . State____ I Zone — State__ 
9-461nN92 I 9-461N 145 J 


CD ED GD GD SP SP EP SSD EP EP GD GP ED OP EP EP ES GD ED SP GP GNSS BP DB GN GD FO SP Sh OOO OOS 


poo-------------}---------------] 


POST yg! Som 3434, Dept. IN-9 


] NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS-9-46 1 i 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. i Chicago 54, ' 
| FREE Please send me, without | FREE Please send me free, with + 
I I of the "Sookiet, “As One Gir to Knothers® | 
r obligation, one copy of your booklet, “Ice , ine classroom distribution. ss a | 
I Cream—Let’s Find Out about It,” together i ul siology Chart for men ae 1 
i ——_ \ oO : i of the instruction manual, “This i 
with Teacher's Supplement. s 
I I i 
| School. - i Name . I 
ine ogmmammamaeearamaiaas 7s St. or R.D I 
St. or R.D. a a : ve" | 
i P.O. & | P.O. G | 
Zone ee ee Zone. hl 
| 9-461N13 | 9-461N38 I 
_ one ORES ineeccsadoi mene 
! SCHOOL SERVICE COMPAN i NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL i 
I} 5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 
I 1 
i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me I FREE Please send me...... i 
your booklet, “A Guide to Better Teach- r é i 
t ing,” a graded, illustrated Catalogue of ' free copies (limit 25) of the booklet, i 
, Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, Music, “Bag Magic” containing over a hundred 
‘Flash Cards, and other Teaching Aids. | = ff I 
i enclose 10c in coin to cover handling. I ideas for sewing with cotton bags. i 
i ! I 
Name Name__ a 
1 1 l 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D._ a 
P.O. & P.O. & 
i — EE a I Zone SS eee i 
i 9-461N 144 ff 9-461N71 ff 
| asa aewsoenawoanawnwuewd 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





DO YOU wish to broaden your pupils’ social concepts and provide a 
motive for worth-while language experiences? Then read the notices 
below and discuss with your pupils the possibility of corresponding with 
one or more of the schools represented. Perhaps your group will decide 
to send in a Club Exchange notice too. If so, do it early. Try to men- 
tion some point of special interest in your locality. Have pupils answer 


as many of the letters received as possible. 


Your notice invites corre- 


spondence; therefore the children who write in response expect replies, 
This free service is open to teachers and pwpils in the first eight grades. 
All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of correspond- 


ence, and should be signed by the teachers themselves. 


Address notices 


to: Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


California——The pupils of my sixth 
grade wish to exchange correspondence 
with other pupils of the same grade, 
especially those who live near Boston, 
or Plymouth, Massachusetts; and also 
children in England, France, or Holland. 
Address: Mr. Vernon W. Pike, Addison 
School, Palo Alto, California. 


Colorado.—Grades three, four, six, 
and eight of Schr School, District 
No. 8, of Yuma, would like to exchange 
letters with children in those grades. 
This is a prosperous dry-land farming 
area, and coyotes are hunted with air- 
planes. Address: Miss Irene Scott, 
602 N. Albany St., Yuma, Colorado. 


Idabo.—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and other items of 
interest with pupils of the south or 
east. We live in the Snake River Val- 
ley not far from Boise, the heart of the 
garden-seed and dairying industries of 
Idaho, Address mail to: Miss . Mabel 
Grove, Route 3, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Illinois—My third- and fourth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and ideas with other children 
in the same grades from all the states 
and our outlying possessions. Address: 
Miss Florence Peters, Park Grade School, 
Fulton, Illinois. 


Iowa.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades four through eight, would like to 
exchange pictures and correspondence 
with other girls and boys in those 
grades. Address: Miss Alberta Colver, 
Chariton, Iowa. 


Kansas—My rural-school pupils of 
grades one to seven would enjoy hearing 
from pupils in the same grades else- 
where. Address mail to: Miss Helen 
Hildebrandt, Columbus School, Joint 15, 
Green, Kansas. 


Michigan.—My pupils, in fourth to 
eighth grades, wish to exchange letters, 


pictures, and products with pupils of the’ 


same grades in the United States, its 
dependencies, and Canada. We live on 
the shore of Lake Huron. Address: 
Mrs. Mabel Cook, 3090 Copeland Road, 
Grindstone City, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The sixth grade of Hart- 
ford, Michigan, would like to exchange 
letters, cards, and mementos with girls 
and boys anywhere. We are especially 
eager to hear from “hobby pals.” 
We live in the “Heart of the Fruit 
Belt” in southern Michigan. Address: 
Mrs. Lois Righter, Hartford, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my one- 
room school, grades one through eight, 
would like to correspond and exchange 
pictures with other pupils. We live 
near the flour-milling city of Minne- 
apolis, and our school is on the banks 
of the Mississippi River. Address mail 
to: Miss Violette J. Peterson, Riverview 
School, Camden Station, R.D. 5, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Montana.—My sixth- and _ seventh- 
grade pupils are interested in exchang- 
ing correspondence and pictures with 
other sixth- and seventh-graders. Con- 
rad is in a part of Montana which 
abounds with stories of Indian upris- 
ings, buffalo stampedes, and vigilante 
days and ways. We are well acquainted 
with near-by Glacier National Park and 
the Blackfoot Indian reservation with 
its Indian schools, museums, and quaint 
old churches. Most of the children have 
visited dude ranches and several of 
the boys have accompanied fathers and 
older brothers on pack trips into the 
mountains to hunt big game. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Majell C. Petersen, 
Conrad, Montana. 


New York.—We will send pictures 
and information about New York City 
to any fifth grade that writes to us. We 
should like to hear from every state in 
the Union. Address mail to: Miss Alta M. 
Toepp, Sloatsburg Union School, Sloats- 
burg, New York. 


Ohio.—My fourth- and fifth-graders 
desire to exchange correspondence with 
fourth- and fifth-graders anywhere. We 
reside in the capital of our state, Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Elsa F. Ellis, 
Clarfield School, 3220 Groveport Pike, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with pupils of the same grade 
in other states. We live beside the 
beautiful Ohio River. Address mail to: 
Mr. R. W. Talbot, New Matamoras, 
Ohio. 


Ontario.—My pupils, grades four to 
six, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades. Bethany is 
situated in the midst of hills. It is the 
center of such sports as skiing, toboggan- 
ing, and skating. Address: Miss Marion 
Wilcox, S.S. No. 15, Bethany, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Tennessee—My pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades of a rural school 
would like to correspond with chil- 
dren of the same grades in schools in 
other states. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. G. B. Parsley, R.D. 4, Smithville, 
Tennessee. 


Wisconsin.—My seventh-grade pupils 
would like to exchange correspondence 
and pictures with pupils in schools 
elsewhere. We live in a rural area not 
far from the capital of Wisconsin. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Harriet 
Andersen, Rinden School, Cottage 
Grove, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—My sixth-grade _ pupils 
would like to exchange correspondence 
and pictures with pupils of the same 
grade in other schools. We live in the 
“Land o’ Lakes” district. Many people 
come here to spetid their vacations. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Viola Giebel, 
Nels P. Anderson School, R.D. 2, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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‘Td like to suggest a fourth ‘R” 


“ee 
Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic’ were about 


all that children learned in the days of the little 
red schoolhouse. Today, of course, we cover a lot 
more ground. And classroom projects on trans- 
portation form so important a part of our studies 
these days that this fourth ‘R’ of mine would 
stand for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned that the rail- 
roads are an important partner in the business of 
living... because only the railroads bave the 


enormous carrying capacity required to transport 


most of the food the children eat, the clothes they 
wear, and the things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real partner- 
ship—one which has been firmly interwoven into 


the whole pattern of our American life.” 
© 


The partnership of the American railroads with 
the American people reaches deep down into thou- 
sands of towns and villages all over the nation, 
for the railroads are a home-town partner in every 


wsccmoncr AMERICAN RAILROADS 0000.06 
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community they serve. They employ local people, 
buy supplies locally, own local property and pay 
local taxes on it. 

These railroad taxes are the same kind as those 
you pay. They are not spent on railroad tracks or 
stations, but help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire and police 
protection, and public schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid for the eduica- 
tion of more than a million children throughout 
the United States. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for \ You 








Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 





them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 74, 78, and 82.) 





HOW To quired information, and mail 
ORDE KR Coupon Scction, Dansville, N.Y. 
! SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 1 
f CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
F R E E Please send me 10 free I 
copies of new George Westinghouse pic- I 
! ture book, for use in my classroom. (Offer 1 
1 timited to 10 books.) , 
I 
, School I 
I 
! Name I 
. 
! School Address "| 
! P.O. & | 
| Zone State 
| 9-461N16 I 
i- —_—— wwe ies —_S- —_S- > er rn er er nr Sse ™ 
1 GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 J 
1 113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio , 
1 SPECIAL OFFER —Picase send me, 
] for my classroom, a copy of ‘Famous 1 
] Highways of this Amazing America,” your 
| full-color historical wall display. | enclose ! 
, 0c to cover handling and mailing. | 
School I 
I { 
I Name_ 1 
! I 
} St. of R.D. i 
1 pos I 
l Zone State 
, 9-461N93 I 
r ei a a iC I re Os Om ss? Oe eel + 
| GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC ! 
Brookfield, IIlinois 


| FREE 


Please send me without cost 
Gel-Sten 


your 
Workbooks 


descriptive folder on: [) 


printed in hectograph ink. 


[] Get-Sten gelatin school duplicator and 
supplies. 


Name 


St. or R.D. ° 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
9-46 IN 146 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


FREE 


Grades 

1-3 Complete 
Students’ 

4-6 Complete 
Students’ 

7-9 Complete 
Students’ 


‘ 


(Specify quantity desired.) 
Teaching Unit (TEI-3) 
Reader 
Teaching Unit 
Cartoon 
Teaching Unit 
Quiz — 


I 
! 
I 
l 

(SEI-3) 
(TE4-6) I 
(SE4-6) 1 

(TE7-9) 
(SE7-9) 1 
I 
Name 1 
I 
I 
I 
I 


St. of R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone 


State 
9-46 IN 22 


i 
I 
i 
! 
I 
! 
| 
i 
l 
I 
1 
! 
r 
| AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ: Sect. 
l 
1 
I 
! 
1 
| 
! 
! 
i 
! 
1 
I 
| 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Scientific 
ment Div., 19 Doat St., 


FREE Please send me your man- 


“Opaque Projection—A New Frontier 
in Teaching,” and also information about 
the Spencer VA Delineascope, which pro- 
jects both lantern slides and opaque ma- 


Instru- 1 
Buffalo 11, N.Y. 


terial such as photographs, charts, and 
printed pages. 
Name 
St. of R.D. 
PO. G 
Zone State 
9-461INe1 | 


! 
! 
I 
! 
1 
| 
1 
i 
! 
1 
! 
I 
! 
! 
L 
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1. ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ i 
Acsn., | N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. l 
FREE Please send me ___. copies r 
of your folder, “The Body's Need for I 
Energy” for students in my classes at 1 

I 
School. Grade | 
I 

Name i 

St. or R.D. — 

PO. G l 

Zone 

9-46INS | 
J 


DERBY FOODS, INC., Dept. 881 
3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, lil. 


FREE Please send me sets 
of “Peter Pan Work Book for Primary 
Grades,” for first (], second [), third © 
grades. (Indicate which grades you want. 
You may have all three if you like.) 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone  — 

9-46 IN2 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE 


ams ae me ws ee ee ee ee es ee ee es el oe ee es es 9 9 9 9 ss es es a 


Please send me a free copy 
of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
Name of School 
Teacher of 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
A 9-461N54 | 
shuiptebalapeiapeimbetamemenn 
ow. PETERSON AND COMPANY 
911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iii. I 
I 
FREE Please send me a free cata- l 
log of Plays for Children. 
l 
School | 
Name 
St. or R.D. ; 
P.O. G 
Zone State I 
9-461N 109 J 
—uehnaaiiiegetapnteiaiebate 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educ. Dept. 1-946 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. ! 
FREE Please send me a “Good l 
Breakfast for a Good Morning” teachin 
kit for 4th and Sth grades, consisting o | 
two wall charts, teaching outline, and 
students’ work sheets. I 
School 1 
Name . 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 1 
Zone____ . State 
9-461IN9 | 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Social Studies 


JOY M. LACEY 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








There is a pond near our school. The 
children like to go there. Can we make 
any use of it in our science work? 


Yes. Your use of it, of course, 
depends on your science curriculum, 
but following are some of the uses 
to which this natural laboratory may 
be put. 

1. Observe to find out where the 
animals make their homes. 

2. Try to observe various animais 
and their young to see whether the 
parents take care of their young. 

3. Study the habits of the birds 
that live near by. 

4. Notice the plants that grow 
near the pond and try to find out 
their names. 

§. Try to discover what enemies 
the plants, animals, and birds have. 

6. Observe changes that animals 
and plants make as winter approaches. 

7. Observe the signs of spring as 
they appear. 

8. Collect frogs’ eggs and insects 
from the water and study them. 
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We are interested in establishing a 
science club in our school. Where can 
we obtain helpful information? 


Communicate with Miss Margaret 
Patterson, Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. This serv- 
ice will send free material describing 
the organization, administration, and 
functions of science clubs, and give 
specific suggestions for activities con- 
nected with science-club work. 
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I should like to have you suggest some 
reliable books or other material on the 
migration of birds. 


The following are a few references 
which may prove to be of some help 
to you. 

Animal Travels, by Bertha Morris 
Parker and Thomas Park (Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl.). 

The Migration of American Birds, 
by Frederick C. Lincoln (Doubleday 
& Co., New York 20). 

The Migration of North American 
Birds, by Frederick C. Lincoln (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 363—Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; $.10 in coin). 

Traveling with the Birds, by 
Rudyard Boulton (M. A. Donohue 
& Co., Chicago 5). 


What preparation should I make for 
teaching a unit of work in the field of 
social studies? 


First choose a topic that is rec- 
ommended for your grade in the 
course of study. Then consult the 
principal, the supervisor, or another 
teacher in the system to make sure 
that the unit has not previously been 
taught to your group. These persons 
will also be able to advise you about 
available reading material appropriate 
for your group, audio-visual aids, in- 
formed adults who might talk to your 
group, and near-by places related to 
the topic that may be visited. 

Next you should give yourself a 
background of information about the 
unit through reading in textbooks and 
periodicals, looking at pictures, lis- 
tening to music, and getting ac- 
quainted with related literature. 

Think through all the teaching- 
learning experiences which children 
might wish to undertake, 
as many materials and books as possi- 
ble for use in the classroom. 

In developing a unit of work, a 
varicty of materials and teaching 
techniques should be used to build 
understandings. The textbook should 
not be followed slavishly. 
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What aspects of geography would you 
recommend siressing in the third and 
fourth grades? 


Community life is taught in the 
third grade, and life in the home state 
is taught in the fourth. Some schools 
teach life in foreign lands in the 
fourth grade, but the trend is to post- 
pone that until grade six when world 
geography is studied. 

Typical units for the third grade 
are concerned with how the members 
of the community secure food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Indian life and pio- 
neer life are also popular units tor 
third grade. Other appropriate units 
have to do with truck farms, poultry 
farms, milk, bread, coal, and tur- 
bearing animals. 

Centerville, by Paul R. Hanna and 
others (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago 5), is a good book for third 
grade. Ten Communities, by Hanna 
and others, published by the same 
company, is equally good for fourth- 
grade social-studies work. 

Ginn & Co., Boston 17, and Follett 
Pub. Co., Chicago 5, have excellent 


home geographies for these grades. 
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“Do | get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated school, 
children in all the grades from kindergarten 
through high school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learning to like 
every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this school serves 


a simple, wholesome, balanced hot lunch. 
Bread, butter, milk, fruit are staple items. 
But unfamiliar foods are also served: beet 
greens, brussels sprouts, less popular dishes of 
all kinds. These foods are all studied in class- 
rooms... but the “payoff”? comes at noon, 
when Johnnie and Mary show their teachers 
their finished trays. 


Careful records are kept, and if some item 
of food is not eaten, a special campaign in the 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLow 
VEGETABLES |. . some 
few, some cooked, frozen 
& conned. At least one, 
serving @ day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salod greens 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROO- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
lor its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for oll others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish o doy, oc 
casionally peos or beons 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
«+. natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
of more servings @ doy. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
os you like ond as supplies 
permit, 


ln addon, aft growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units 2 day of Vitamin O in the form of Vitamin O muilk (fresh or evaporated), figh liver ll er Vitamin O concentrate 
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classrooms extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up”... and thus 
constructive habits of sensible eating are 
firmly rooted. 


For more than a year, a selected group of 
schools has been testing special nutrition proj- 
ects of this kind; trying new techniques and 
materials; measuring progress from student 
meal diaries. A typical result is this: In the 4th 
grade at one school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one year.of special 
emphasis in nutrition, this figure has been re- 
duced to 9.6%. 


For information about this program—facts, 


ideas, plans and materials adaptable to any 
curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours ‘@ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 184@-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC: 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 
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HOW TO 
ORDER 


quired information, 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 74, 76, and 82.) 










DITTO, INC 
2245 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill 
FREE Without obligation, ploas> 
send: () “New Short Cuts in Educator” 
brochure; [] Arrange a Ditto demonstra- 
tien for me; [) Free sample workbook les- 
sons for grade(s) indicated ; 
(1) New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 


School 
Name_ 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


9-46 IN 15 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE 


copies of Kellogg's “Health Habits” Chart, 


Please send me 


for pupils. 
Name 


School. Grade 


School Address 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


9-46 IN 125 
meee eee aa ae a ease re 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-2, 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. | 45 
615 North Second St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
book No. , as listed in your adver- 
tisement, and Illustrated Catalog of Work- 
books and Hectograph Teacher's Aids and 
Supplies. 1 enclose 10c (stamps or coin) 
to cover shipping cost. 


Send me Work- 


Name - 


St. or R.D.. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


= §6S08G. 


9-46 IN 107 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me tpana’s 5-Way 


Pian for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19” 
x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New 
Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 
tificate. 

Class Enroliment Grade(s) 
Name. 

School 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-46 IN 1 


l 
l 
l 
 dalaeleietateiateiptatenreten ipleean esterase 
l 
l 
| 
l 
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PARAFFINED CARTON RESEARCH COUNCIL 
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5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ih. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
1 SPECIAL OFFER Big fall - winter 1 FREE Please send me copies 
] art packet of Teacher-Plans art and ac- I 
| tivity material. Includes posters, window 1 of your inf tive pamphiect, “Butter 
1 pictures, blackboard borders, etc. All new, I 
| original plans. Postpaid only $1.00. l Making,” for distribution to my class. 
! 
Name 1 Name 
l l 
| St. or R.D. | St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
1 . ? State ! Zone State 
i 9-461n 106 | 9-461N143 | 
7 aneme aeen ones en es es eoenenares neem eeoeens 
! FRIENDSHIP PRESS l ROBERTS, JOHNSON G RAND — 
j 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. \ 1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
FREE Please send me your new 1 FREE Please send me the class- 
\ 1 foom hanger in color and the 40-page lec- 
i advertising brochure together with special 1 ture guide, “Shoes Thru the Ages,” referred 
i | to in your advertisement on page 92 of 
" discount order blank. I this issue. 
1 
Name_ qunecnes i Name " 
! St. of R.D. ; St. or R.D. 
P.O. G I P.O. & 
1] Zone State Zone _ State 
1 9-461n90 | 9-46 IN 84 


be eee eee ee ee 


1 AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 


] 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
FREE Please send me a copy of 
“hit Age Education News.” (One copy to 
i a teacher.) 

! 

I OF 

! 

. eek... 

1 poe 

j Zone State _* 
, 9-46 IN 70 
~ 
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U.S. BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE Send me your 


Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet 
Chart, Sugar-and-War Leaflet, Photographs 
of the Beet Sugar industry, 36-page 
Teaching Manual, and illustrated 62-page 
book, “The Silver Wedge”) for a unit 
in intermediate and upper grades. 


20-piece 
(Wall 


Grade 
Name. 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone . State 
9-46 IN4 
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een ee ee eeeoeeeed 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SER VICE 








Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Extension Division, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Please list the arguments for and against 
equipping one classroom in a_ school 
building for visual education. 


The arguments most frequently put 
forth for a special visual-education 
room are: 

1. Keeping projection “ equipment 
and other materials in a special room 
eliminates the cost of repairs to equip- 
ment damaged while being moved. 

2. It costs less to cquip a special 
room with everything needed for 
showing films than it costs to pro- 
vide partial equipment for several 
rooms. 

3. Having projection equipment 
in place ready for each lesson saves 
time, 

4. Visual aids concentrated in one 
room are more accessible to teachers 
wishing to use them. 

The disadvantages of concentrat- 
ing visual teaching in one room are: 

1. Pupils tend to regard the lesson 
taught in the visual-aids room as a 
“snecial show” or an entertainment. 

2. The use of the room has to be 
scheduled in order to avoid conflicts. 
This takes administrative time and 
frequently results in disappointment 
to teachers who want to use visual 
aids on short notice at a crucial time 
in the development of a unit. 

3. The moving of classes to and 
from the room is disruptive and 
wastes time. 

Experience has shown that high- 
school students, who are accustomed 
to moving from room to room for 
each class period, can accept a visual- 
education “laboratory” more readily 
than elementary-school pupils. 
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May one project photographs, post cards, 
and pictures from magazines in an over- 
head projector? 


No, the overhead projector will 
project transparencies only. Use an 
opaque lantern for pictures which re- 
quire reflected light. 
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Which 16 mm. projector would you 
advise purchasing for a school visual- 
aids department—silent or sound? 


The trend in the production of ed- 
ucational films is toward 16 mm. 
sound. Therefore I would advise the 
purchase of that type of projector. 
Silent film may be used on a sound 
projector but sound films may not be 
used on a silent machine. The initial 
saving in the cost of the silent pro- 
jector would be offset by the limita- 
tions of that machine. 


How many songs should a class of chil- 
dren be expected to learn during the 
school term? 


Minimum in any grade should be 
one new song each week. If short, 
easy songs are used, this number may 
be doubled. In one well-known 
school system, each grade sings more 
than a hundred songs in the school 
year. The sixth grades sing through 
seven or eight books during one year. 
Why not? With all the beautiful, 
simple folk songs of every nation 
readily available, children should sing 
songs as easily as they read stories. 


7 
Why are sixth- and seventh-grade boys 


more self-conscious about singing than 
about other activities? 


Lack of proper training in early 
years is responsible. From kinder- 
garten and first-grade days, children 
should be singing little songs indi- 
vidually every day until doing so be- 
comes a perfectly natural habit. Then 
it will be continued into the upper 
grades. I know of sixth grades where 
daily each child sings something alone 
with no more self-consciousness or 
hesitation than he would show if he 
were reciting in any other subject. 


aa 


When children, wholly unprepared in 
music, enter a class musically up to 


grade, how should I deal with them? 
Such children should be brought up 


to grade as in any other subject. 
They should be made to understand 
clearly that it is only because they 
haven’t had music that it is necessary 
for them to start at the beginning. 
Music is a kind of language, and they 
would have to learn the beginnings 
of any language before they could 
go along with other pupils. 
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At what age or in what grade should 
children be expected to create musical 
phrases or little songs? 


In a school where the music is well 
graded, fifth-grade children can cre- 
ate, and write, simple songs. It is 
well to guide them carefully at first 
as to number of measures in a phrase, 
having them always begin on do, mi, 
or so, and end with do. At first, 
there should be no skips. Often 
after a few rules are learned, freedom 
to make variations may be allowed. 

Children can sing lovely original 
melodies long before they can write 
them down. Very young children 
sometimes create fine little tunes. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 76. 
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More miniatures on page 26. For a suggestion, see page 104. 


REN YASS, 
Pet KY 
MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
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This kind of arithmetic 


may put 
Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 


$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will bring back $4 in 
10 years. 


Another $3 will bring back another $4. 


So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 8 . . . or 30 plus 30 
equals 80... or 300 plus 300 equals 800! 


It will... in U. S. Savings Bonds. And those bonds may very 
well be the means of helping you educate your children as you’d 
like to have them educated. 


So keep on buying Savings Bonds— available at banks and post 
offices. Or the way that millions have found easiest and surest — 
through Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 


You'll be mighty glad you did . . . 10 years from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 












Contributed by 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
in cooperation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


' 

Supervisor of Elementary Schools, | 
State Department of Public 

Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








I know almost nothing about drawing. 
How can I help my pupils to draw action 
figures? 

If you have one or two pupils who 
can draw action figures, let them go 
to the blackboard and draw while the 
others watch. Show the children mo- 
tion pictures with action figures in 
them. Let some children stand by a 
window. Have others go outside on 
the playground or sidewalk and run 
back and forth. Let those inside look 
at the children, draw a little, look at 
the children again, draw some more, 
and soon. Call attention to the slant 
of the back and other evident points 
in the running figure. You might 
also collect pictures of children in 
action and show them. 


* 
Please suggest some —- in design 


that could be carried out by pupils in 
grade four. 


1. Let them model small paper- 
weights of clay—cube-shaped, round, 
and any odd shapes that children like 
—and paint them bright colors. A 
piece of cloth glued to the bottom of 
the paperweight will prevent it from 
scratching any wooden surface. 

2. They may make string boxes out 
of colored construction paper and 
decorate them with paint or cut pa- 
per. A hole should be punched in the 
cover of each. 

3. From construction paper in a 
variety of colors, have the children 
cut 8” squares. Let them use a num- 
ber of these squares and paint designs 
on them—some with triangles, some 
with circles, some with long strips. 
Children will also learn about design 
by helping to arrange their finished 
designs on the bulletin board. 
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Please give me the names of some help- 
ful books on handcrafts, and tell what 
each contains. 


Low Cost Crafts for Everyone, by 
H. Atwood Reynolds (Greenberg, 
Publisher, Inc., New York; $2.50), 
tells how to make things with nuts, 
shells, branches, gourds, pine cones, 
wood, cloth, paper, leather, metal, 
rubber, oilcloth, and leatherette. 

Busy Fingers, by Hildegard Focks, 
adapted by Adair Forrester (David 
McKay Co., Philadelphia; $2.50), 
describes raffiawork, canework, sim- 
ple bookbinding, leatherwork, simple 
types of weaving, other weaving, rug- 
making, ideas for fancy needlework, 
table and ether decorations for par- 
ties, and a few simple toys and games 
for young children. 


What is a good way to present a neu 
book to a group of second-grade girls 
and boys? 


I suggest that you start with some 
comment that will direct attention 
to an interesting feature of the book, 
such as: “This book will tell more 
about the girls and boys we have met 
in some of our other books,” or “This 
book has stories about some of the 
animals that we saw on our excursion 
to the zoo.” 

Encourage children to look at the 
pictures in the book and to talk freely 
about them. Mention the name of 
the book, the author, and the artist. 

Let pupils look at the title page to 
see what information may be gained 
from that page of any book. 

Let them read down the table of 
contents to gather clues to the types 
of stories that appear in the book. 
Encourage them to interpret titles 
and use their imagination to suggest 
possible stories. 
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How close should be the relationship 
reading and | in the ele- 
mentary grades? 

Reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing are all parts of language and 
should not be considered as separate 
or isolated skills, abilities, or inter- 
ests. The trend in educational pro- 
cedures is definitely toward unified 
or correlated activities. 

Word meanings and usages are the 
bases of any phase of communication 
through language and should be em 
phasized in teaching reading, oral ex 
pression, or good listening. 

Ideas that have been gained through 
various types of experiences, and the 
meaning vocabularies which have been 
acquired through these same experi- 
ences, are essential to interpretatio 
by means of reading or listening an 
to self-expression through the mediun 
of speaking or writing. 

If skills are to function in an 
phase of language, opportunities mus 
be provided for children to read, dis 
cuss, talk, write, dramatize, and i! 
lustrate in reference to each unit © 
area of interest in which they a: 
working. 

Without related experiences in ob 
servation, experimentation, discussio1 
expression through art, music, an 
dramatization, reading tends to de 
velop word-calling and makes t! 
reading class a very dull, uninteres' 
ing period. Children should be giv: 
a chance to develop in every field « 
the language arts through purposefu! 
activities. 
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BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 76. 








































FREE FOR TEACHERS... 


Graphic Charts on 


Energy Requirements 


IN RELATION TO CANDY’S VALUE AS AN ENERGY FOOD 


Ready to be mailed to you now is this valu- facts portrayed in the charts. 
able folder, dramatizing the subject of This folder is recommended as the basis 
energy requirements. for a lecture or a classroom discussion, 
It contains four 8! x 1l-inch charts following which it may be inserted in stu- 
which illustrate the energy expenditures dents’ notebooks for future reference and 
of men, women, adolescents and children review. 
when engaged in representative activities. Send now for this interesting free mate- 
Under the title, “The Body’s Need for rial. Just write to the address below, stating 
Energy,’ there is also a discussion, in the number of students in your classes. Or 


simple language, of the nutritional use convenient coupon on page 76. 





COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


x 





©1946, NCA 


. an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy, 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
How TO quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
@ B. DE Bi [ Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 74, 76, 78, and 92.) 
i ! i 
THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. | THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers 1 
| Wichita 1, Kansas i Austin, Texas ' 
FREE Please send me Catalog I FREE Please send me free your i 
No. 47, giving information about the NEW | . . 
C ' terials. 1 f- 
| utd diathen i catalog of primary materia am pai 
ee aan J _ ticularly interested in material on . ; 
i | have _._____. pupils in my class. 5 lid ae er - e a i 
t i 
Name — - | Name = - — " 
I 1 
1 st. of RD a aaa 
. . . | . . . — I 
! P.O. G | P.O. & 1 
| Zone State \ Zone .. State \ 
~ 9-46 IN 116 
I 9-46 IN 108 
Ferrer rec ec er ocr come eneee==----{ 
] RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION J MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY i 
1 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. , Door 2, Sioux City 2, lowa i 
! FREE Please send me a free copy | FREE Please send me, without 1] 
1 of “How to Make Costumes for School 4 j 
Plays and Pageants.” I obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan 1 
eS 1 1 
! Teacher of ceaieiialeanieilite I for Teachers. 1 
' i 
i Name 1 Name samen i 
] St. or R.. r aan 1 
1 pos | 20.6 | 
i Zone State ‘ Zone_ . State 
;? o-461nse | 9-461N85 | 
a di@eSGe mwa aenwewawaead 
| HOLIDAY SERVICE I WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 1 
r Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 1808 Washington Ave, St. Louis 3, Mo , 
| SPECIAL OFFER 1 enclose 1 FREE Please send me your 1946 8 = 
io ote b ag = ry range na | Webster Workbook Catalog listing more” 9 
ions ic eae ¢ 25¢—Please ; ; 
5 . ding, 
i , by number): [) Hol 101—Spring | rat ~~ titles " the fields of reading 1 
1 Wildflowers; () Ho! 102—Indian Lore; () | arithmetic, English, geography, social = J 
1 Hol 103—National Parks. Total number.._«J_—studies, health, and safety. | 
! 1 i 
] Name. oceania j Name l 
St. or R.D. a I St. or R.D. 1 
1 1 
P.O. & P.O. & 
I Zone Stete__._._. I Zone _.. State l 
9-461n149 | 9-461N75 ] 


POPULAR SCIENCE PUBL. CO., Audio-Visual 1 
Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 








1 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Langua ge 


MARION EDMAN 


Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 








How much time at the beginning of the 
school year should I devote to a review 
of the work of the previous grade? 

The amount of time spent in re- 
view work depends upon the meaning 
of the concept review. Every re- 
view should be a “new view” and not 
a mere repetition of a former view. 

It is estimated that about 60-70 
per cent of the time devoted to 
arithmetic in the third grade is spent 
in learning the processes of addition 
and subtraction. Probably not more 
than one fourth or one fifth of this 
amount of time should be spent in a 
new learning of these processes in the 
fourth grade. In each succeeding 
grade not more than a half or a third 
of the time given in the fourth grade 
should be required for review of this 
phase of arithmetic. 

The principle of discovery should 
be employed in reviewing material 
that has been taught at earlier grade 
levels. Too often review work is 
merely a repetition of facts. In this 
case there is neither a new view nor 
a challenge to discover a means of 
reaching a result. When the pupil 
reviews the addition and subtraction 
facts at the fourth-grade level or 
beyond, he should discover how to 
derive each fact from some known 
fact. Moreover, he should discover 
how to make a subtraction fact from 
its corresponding addition fact. A 
review of this type stresses new 
meanings and understandings and 
not merely repetition of facts. 


~ 


Do you approve of teaching addition and 
subtraction facts separately, and the mul- 
tiplication and division facts together? 

I heartily approve of teaching the 
addition and the subtraction facts 
separately. The thing which is new 
to the pupil is the notation, or the 
way to write the fact. The notations 
for addition and subtraction are sim- 
ilar, hence a pupil must discriminate 
between the two forms. 
more, he must associate the meaning 
of each process with the notation. 
After he is familiar with the mean- 
ing of the processes and with the no- 
tation for each, the two forms may 
be presented together. 

Since the notation for a multipli- 
cation fact is different from the no- 
tation for a division fact, the pupil is 
not likely to confuse the two. As 
soon as he understands the meaning 
of each process, it is highly desirable 
to teach these two processes simul- 
taneously. 


Further- _ 


Should pupils in school be expected tw 
memorize poetry?. What are the bea 
poems for memory work? 


Your second question indicates 
that you would answer the first one 
affirmatively. I agree with you 
Children find great pleasure in memo- 
rizing poetry, and they should cer- 
tainly be given an opportunity to 
commit many poems to memory. 

However, unless the proper ap- 
proach is made, the memorization of 
poetry can be a very onerous task. 
Some teachers have found the follow- 
ing procedures helpful in making 
memorization pleasant. (1) Present 
a great variety of poctry to the chil- 
dren. (2) Encourage them to choose 
voluntarily which poetry they will 
memorize, and when. (3) Keep in 
mind that there is no known poem 
which is a must for all children to 
repeat from memory (except where 
artificial requirements have been set 
up). (4) Give many opportunities 


for reading poetry from books as well , 


as for reciting it from memory. (5) 
Lead the group in a choral-speaking 
interpretation of a poem or have 
a child who knows it well be the 


leader to encourage memorization. 


e 


At what grade level do you consider that 
grammar should be introduced in the 
elementary school? 


There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about the word grammar. 
If by the term you mean a logical, 
systematic study of the structure of 
language, experts generally agree that 
much of what is sometimes now pre- 
sented in the elementary school is of 
negative value, for it seemingly serves 
only to discourage the child in his 
attempts to communicate his ideas. 

But if by grammar you mean a 
attempt to give a child a sense of 
purpose and form in language through 
showing him the functional value o 
its structure, then teaching should 
begin early. 

Children in the first grade can be 
introduced to terms like adjective and 
verb if it is done in a function 
manner. For example, after a clas 
has been describing pets, the teach 
might help the children to find syne 
nyms for the inevitably overworks! 
“cute,” saying, “Let us think ot 
other adjectives to describe our pets 
and then enumerate them. Or 
might comment thus: “Nearly all of 
you used the verb said in telling yo" 
story. Let’s think of other verbs 
which tell just how things were said. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 76. 
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Those First Few Days 
(Continued from page 21) 


When the great day finally comes, 
be sure that you arrive early, have 
fresh flowers on your desk, perhaps 
turn on the radio for the morning 
news or have a musical record play- 
ing softly in the room. Greet the 
children pleasantly, talk to them as 
they arrive, and make a definite ef- 
fort to learn their names. Encourage 
the pupils to look around the room, 
to listen to the radio, and to browse 
among the books. On this first day, 
you take care of all of the physical 
routine of the room. Later as you 
begin to hand out duties, they will be 
looked upon as privileges. 

When school opens, first intro- 
duce yourself to the children, write 
your name on the blackboard, and 
leave it there so that they may become 
visually acquainted with it. Then 
get on with your opening exercises. 
Here you will have to know your 
community. Perhaps these children 
are accustomed to beginning the day 
with a prayer. It is a good plan, 
but not acceptable in all communities. 
If it has been used in your school, 
then follow suit. A story, well told, 
is always a good opener, or perhaps 
a song. Do not attempt singing, 
however, unless you are a strong 
leader, since poor song leadership is 
an excellent way to invite giggles 
and lack of response, and that brings 
up the question of discipline on the 
very first morning. 

After opening exercises, hand out 
the seatwork or the prepared assign- 
ments to the upper grades. While 
you are doing this, the younger chil- 
dren are busy in their own corner. 

Have on hand a good repertoire of 
games to play and any equipment 
that is needed in playing them. Be 
sure that you are on the playground 
during the noon hour and the recess 
periods, to supervise the children’s 
play. Being there, you will forestall 
troubles that might otherwise arise, 
and remember that it is far easier to 
prevent trouble than it is to face it 
after it happens. 

Carry through your day with or- 
der and dignity and plans, and when 
the day is over dismiss the children. 
On this first day do not allow any 
child to stay after school with you. 
Hand out privileges warily. It is a 
good plan to have a quiet story or 
music before dismissal so as to send 
the children home in a happy frame 
of mind, 

I hope that these suggestions will 
help to make your first few days of 
teaching full of happiness. Remem- 
ber that you are entering the finest 
and most worth-while profession in 
the world, and that success in it can 
make you the happiest person in the 
world. There is no finer goal in life 
than dedication to working with the 
minds of young Americans and 
molding their characters. Welcome 
to the teaching ranks, and may your 
Contentments increase with your ex- 
Periences! 

Very sincerely, 
Your Critic Teacher 
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Think what it will mean to you, in the event of 
sickness, accident or quarantine, to know that 
generous T.C.U. checks will wing their way to you 
by fastest air mail. They will come when you need 
them most to help meet your financial obligations 
without borrowing—without depleting your sav- 
ings to pay the doctor, the nurse, the hospital 
bills ... in addition to your daily living expenses. 


Thousands of Teachers have found “Good 
Luck” under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


For more than 46 years, T.C.U. has been bringing 
freedom from worry and giving financial help to 








114 T.C.U. Bidg. 


WHAT THE T.C.U. WILL DO FOR YOU 


For less than a nickel a day, a T.C.U. policy pays you: 

$50 a month when you are disabled by accident. 

$50 a month when disabled by confining illness. 

$50 a month when personally quarantined with loss of 
salary. 

$25 a month for non-confining illness. 

Up to $3,000 for major accidents. 

Up to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 

Surgeon’s fees for minor accidents. 

Additional benefits for hospital confinement and cer- 
tain operations. 

Benefits for accident or illness during vacation. 


Policies paying larger benefits, if desired. 
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teachers in time of need. In all this time, thou- 
sands of claims have been paid so promptly and 
fairly that many have stayed “under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella” year after year after year. They have 
found the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan gives 
them just the security they need at surprisingly 
low cost. 


Get Full Details--No Agent Will Call 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. You 
will receive complete information, without any 
obligation whatsoever, by return mail. No agent 
will call. You alone decide after you have all the 
facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection... ata 
cost of less than a nickel a day. 


Like “‘a Good Spare Tire” 


“The satisfaction of having a T.C.U. policy is comparable toa 
good spare tire always on the car. You just keep on carrying 
it, hoping you will never have a flat, but in the meantime you 
enjoy a feeling of security in knowing the spare is there, 
ready to help you out when needed.”—Mrs. Clora Williams, 


Mercer, Mo. 
Benefits Three Times 


“The T.C.U. has been very fair and prompt in its dealings 
with me, and in three long illnesses that I’ve had in the past 
15 years, has been of great financial help to me when I was 
in need of assistance.”—Florence E. Briggs, Northport, N.Y. 


—-—-——-—-=-—=-FREE INFORMATION COUPON -~—-—-~—™ 
To the T.C.U., 114 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Every really cute kitten wil! do a 
better job of dressing wisely and 
well if she knows the basic types of 






















rayon. This versatile fiber plays 
a leading role in her wardrobe. 


WHY NOT give your 
clothing classes a 
course in rayon 
fundamentals — based 
on Du Pont's free 
and graphic teaching 
aids—shown below. 





TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK 


A 20-page rayon 
fact book for 
teachers only. 


TWO SOUND FILMS 


Dramatic story of 
rayon yarns, fabrics 
and their care. Write 
for information. 















WALL CHART 
35” x 23”. Mount- 
ed and varnished. 
Actual yarn sam- 
ples attached, 


STUDENT BOOKLETS 


Well illustrated—written 
in simple terms. Free in 
limited quantity. 


u pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. «+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. y. S$. Pat. OFF 


Use coupon or write Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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Harriet’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Hello, Harriet!” Mrs. Campbell 
called. “Is your mother coming to 
the meeting today?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Harriet 
slowly. 

“Oh, too bad,” Mrs. Campbell re- 
plied. “This is a talk she wanted to 
be sure to hear. She must have for 
gotten about it.” 

“No, Mother didn’t forget,” said 
Harriet. “But she is busy today, 
nursing a neighbor.” 

“I was talking to your mother only 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Turner. “She 
hadn’t forgotten but she said there 
was something more important for 
her to do today. I know she wanted 
to come.” 

“Yes,” said another of the wom- 
en. “We have been hearing what a 
wonderful help your mother is to the 
Bakers and we are certainly proud of 
her.” 

“I'm proud of her, too,” Harriet 
said, squaring the shoulders that had 
been drooping all day. 

As the women went into the house, 
Bob remarked, “Sounds as if your 
mother were getting quite a reputa- 
tion. 

“Yes,” said Edna, “not many peo- 
ple would give up their own pleasure 
to look after a difficult patient like 
Mrs. Baker.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Harriet 
thoughtfully. “Mother will be tired, 
too, when she comes home.” There 
was a new light in her eyes. “Well, 
so long, now,” she said. “I’ve got to 
shove off.” 

Harriet turned her bicycle toward 
home, and started to pedal fast. When 
she entered the house she went to 
work. First she washed the dishes 
that were piled in the sink; then she 
got the vacuum sweeper and cleaned 
the rugs. The faster she worked, the 
better she felt. Pretty soon she was 
singing! She dusted the furniture, 
picked up the papers, and emptied the 
wastebaskets. How happy Mother 
would feel to be able to sit down and 
relax! 

But what about the dinner to- 
night? Mother wouldn’t want to 
think about getting a meal. 

“Let’s see,” said Harriet to herself. 
“What is Mother’s favorite dish?” 
She went to the kitchen and looked in 
the refrigerator. Soon she was busy 
mixing, stirring, and cooking. De- 
lightful odors began to fill the kitchen 
and drift through the house. 

“T'll just show Mother that I ap- 
preciate her as much as other people 


do,” Harriet declared to herself. “I | 
am going to fix the table extra nice,” | 


she decided. This was fun! 

When Mother came home, how sur- 
prised she was to find such a beautiful 
table! Father was surprised too, and 
looked just as pleased as Mother. 

“What a delicious birthday dinner, 
Harriet!” said her mother, as they be- 
gan to eat. 

“It’s not meant to be a birthday 
dinner,” said Harriet. “It’s for you 
because you've been working so hard 
all day.” 

“Well, we will make it a real birth- 
day dinner,” said Mother. She went 
into the kitchen and took down the 
cake box from the high shelf. “I had 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Teaching Manuscript 
Writing—I 
(Continued from page 31) 


these letters. They can learn to form 
the capitals and use them in easy sign 
words in about the time it takes to 
gain reading readiness. During this 
time encourage them to use their own 
initials as a signature. 

Why do we teach beginners the 
capital letters first? There are two 
good reasons for doing so. 

1. The capitals logically fit into 
pupils’ life situations and experiences. 
Children read signs long before they 
recognize body writing or sentences. 
They point proudly to traffic signs 
and say, “That green says, Go, G-O, 
Go. That red says, Stop, S-T-O-P, 
Stop.” ‘They also read signs in shop 
windows, or in the parks. 

2. Nearly half of the capital let- 
ters, when made in small size, become 
the small manuscript letters. Intro- 
ducing them first as capitals allows 
the pupils to make them in large size, 
which promotes large motor co- 
ordination. 

Since the capital letters are soon 
presented, the pupils readily make 
whatever small letters are reduced- 
size capitals. They can then take up 
the rest of the small letters in related 
groups and use the~n in words. 

During the time that small letters, 
built on a small circle base, are being 
presented, we give the children their 
first sentence experiences. Thus the 
beginners gain a grasp of their writ- 


ing tool and are ready to use it in all | 


daily work. Gaining acquaintance 
with this logically presented writing 
tool has been a happy experience be- 
cause of a sense of accomplishment. 

At this point, I would suggest that 
all written work be done at the pu- 
pil’s desk on standard lined paper— 
4% inch between lines. All capitals 
will be two spaces tall and all small 
letters will be one space tall except 
for tall or tail letters, which will use 
an extra space above or below. 

For many years first-grade pupils 
did all their early writing on the 
blackboard. They could hardly wait 
until school was dismissed to hurry 
home and ask for paper and pencil. 
Without help in writing on paper, 
they would show the family what 
they had learned at school that day! 
Here indeed was a struggle, and tense- 
ness and many mistakes developed. 

Sometimes teachers let the children 

write on unlined paper. What hap- 
pened? The pupils made all sizes of 
letters from huge, scrawled characters 
to tiny pinched letters even smaller 
than those of adults! This procedure 
also resulted in many mistakes that 
had to be corrected later at the ex- 
pense of unhappy children. 
_ I children begin on paper with 
lines, using first the simpler capitals, 
they have a logical “writing readi- 
ness” preparation for real sentence 
Writing. 

A few pupils have poor motor co- 
ordination and overrun the lines. We 
tell such pupils that we like the way 
they are trying, and we encourage 

by saying it will not be long be- 
fore the writing will “walk on the 
lines,” 

Following is a suggested grouping 
of capitals for each week of the first 
siX weeks’ work: 


(The illustration on page 31 shows 
these letters, with the strokes dia- 
gramed and numbered.) 

The capital I is just one stroke. 
Yes, just a straight line with no top 
or bottom bar. Why? Because that 
straight line takes one stroke only. 
If we have a top and a bottom bar, 
we pay three counts for every capital 
I, instead of only one. Remember we 
are after speed, and a saving of two 





counts is worth while on this score. 
Then, too, if a careless pupil makes 
the top bar too long, there is a con- 
fusion with the capital T. 

In presenting the circle capital let- 
ters, teach pupils to start always at 
the right side. We start certain let- 
ters (O, C, G, and S) with an “um- 
brella.” (See illustration.) “The C 
and G are whistling letters,” we say, 
with their “lips” close together. 

Young pupils cannot make the 
compound curve in the center of S. 
We have them make it a flat slide in 


| 





the center. “The S is flat in the mid- 
dle and ‘walks a block’ on the center 
line before it goes down and turns 
around ready to go back.” 

Such aids as these, in presenting 
circle letters, will prevent a great 
many mistakes. 

The second fundamental of good 
manuscript writing—letters properly 
placed in a word—can be presented 
when the pupils make signs with cap- 
itals. Explain that the letters should 
“stand close together” in a sign. 

(Continued on page 98) 














Why Air-Age Education Research 
Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transporta- 
tion advanced the scope, meaning and 
mobility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and every 
person is quickly and equally accessible 
by air. Aircraft development made pos- 
sible the first global war. Yet, the Air Age 
has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness air for public service or its poten- 
tial may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 
portation, implemented by an intelligent 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


program of action, can air be utilized for 
maximum peacetime benefits. 


Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It 
can be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 


American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsoring 
Air-Age Education Research, American 
Airlines hopes that teachers and school 
administrators will find welcome assist- 
ance in their effort to advance public 
knowledge of the social implications re- 
sulting from man’s use of global air. Your 
cooperation in this important program is 
earnestly invited. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
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Teaching is Easy 


WITH 
GEL-STEN 
ACTIVITY UNITS 


They are all freshly printed in duplica- 
ting ink . . . the best and largest selec- 
tion of up-to-date workbooks available. 
Every page is guaranteed to produce up 
to 100 bright copies. Aftractively 
bound and perforated. 


os * * + 


Foliowing is a complete list of Gel-Sten 
hectograph workbooks. Just check the 
ones you wish, 
fill in the blank 
below, and mail 
to us for imme- 
diate shipment. 
Please remem- 
ber to allow ex- 
tra for Parcel 
Post. 


WITH A 
GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR 


it is inexpensive, effi- 
cient, and easy to use, 
and the complete out- 
fit including everything 
you need is priced at 














only $8.25,  f.o.b. 
Brookfield. 
* - -_ i 


Write for description 
of our brand new De- 
Luxe Gel-Sten Duplica- 
tor Outfit, also the 
Speed-y-Feed Dupli- 
cator, Better order 
films, duplicating carbon, pencils, and 
other supplies now, so you'll be pre- 
pared! 





HECTOGRAPH 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Grade 

Name Level Price 
() Our Playhouse 1,2 $1.25 
() The Farm 1-3 1.25 
[J] The House on the Farm 1-3 1.50 
C) First Book on Safety 1-3 1.25 
©) No. 554-Our Community 23 2.20 
C) Our Friends the Eskimos 23 1.25 
() Child Life in Holland 2-4 1.25 
C) The Woodland Indians 2-4 1.25 
() Romantic Mission Lands 3-5 1.50 
C) Land of Mexico 3-6 1.50 
() Journeys in Distant Lands 4-6 1.25 
[) Adventures in California 4-7 1.85 
C) Secial Studies of the U. S. 5 1.50 
{} Our Friends of Many Countries 5-8 1.25 
C) Life in China 6-8 1.25 
| The Beginnings of Democracy 6-8 1.25 

] Man’s First Music 6-8 1.25 
CL) My Book About Travel 23 1.50 
L) Adventures in Boatiand 3,4 1.50 
C} The Story of Transportation 6-8 1.25 

NATURE STUDIES 

C) My Bird Color Book 3-8 1.25 
() Our American Birds 4-8 1.50 
CJ Sixteen Common Birds 5-8 1.25 
C) Spring Wild Flowers 5-8 1.25 
C] Wild Flowers of California 5-8 1.25 
C) Interesting insects 5-8 1.25 
CL) Birds, Flowers, and Insects 5-8 1.50 
() Birds and Flowers 5-8 1.25 
C) Birds and Insects 5-8 1.25 
[] Flowers and Insects 5-8 1.25 
() The Animal Farm 34 1.50 
C) The Zoo 34 1.25 
C) Wild Life Near By 3,4 1.25 
[} Sixteen American Trees 4,5 1.25 


CHECK 
THE ONES , 
YOU 
WANT 





WORKBOOKS 


PRE-PRIMERS, READING, AND WRITING 


Grade 
Name Level Price 
— No. 550-Reading Seatwork 1 1 $1.85 
+) No. 551-Reading Seatwork 2 1 1.85 
— No. 552-Reading Seatwork 3 1,2 1.85 
No. 553-Reading Seatwork 4 1,2 1.85 
=) As the Very Young See It Pre-Pr. 1.50 
() Kindergarten Fun—Animated Pre-Pr. 1.25 
_| Reading Readiness Pre-Pr. 1.50 
) 1 Can It Pre-Pr. 1.50 
“| Pre-Primer for the Beginner Pre-Pr. 1.50 
©) My First Reading Unit 1 1.85 
) My Second Reading Unit 2 1.50 
_) Reading Seatwork Exercises 1.2 1.50 
[) Writing Is Easy 23 1.25 
LANGUAGE 
—) Second Grade Language 2 1.50 
| Third Grade Language 3 1.50 
5 Fourth Grade Language 4 1.50 
Fifth Grade Language 5 1.50 
P| Sixth Grade Language 6 1.50 
ARITHMETIC 

[J Fun With Numbers-Book 1 1 1.50 
() Fun With Numbers-Book 2 2 1.50 
“| Fun With Numbers-Book 3 3 1.85 
“| Fun With Numbers-Book 4 4 1.85 

CLASSROOM DECORATION AND 

TEACHER HELPS 
[] Seasons of the Year 1-6 1.25 
[) Bordering the School Year All 1.25 
[] Master Music Forms, 25 sheets 1.25 
\_) Hectomaps All 1.25 
LJ Outline Maps No. 1001 All .60 
| Outline Maps No. |! All .30 
5) Outline Maps No. 2 All -30 
Time, Please (Game, not 

duplicating) 1,2 50 


FILL IN 
COUPON 








AND 


Enclosed find [] check, [] money order, [] currency a 
for which send immediately the books checked above 
and the following supplies: 























Address 
City 


State 





GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Brookfield, Illinois 
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A Stephen Foster 
Celebration 
(Continued from page 38) 


F — Frequently 

O—Old Uncle Ned 

S — Swanee River 

T — Three 

E — Exciting or enchanting 
R — Ring De Banjo 

In art class, the children painted 
scenes from Foster’s songs and events 
in his life. Besides these large group 
pictures each child, according to his 
ability, drew pictures to illustrate his 
own booklet on Stephen Foster. 

In spelling class, the names of the 
songs were used for a week’s lesson. 
One of the girls wrote, therefore, a 
list of many songs, omitting some of 
the letters to provide us with an in- 
teresting review. Here are a few of 
the thirty-six on her list. 


1. Ah! M-y th- R-d R-s- L-ve A--ay 
2. C-mp-o-n R-c-s 

3. F-i-y B-l-e 

4. N-ll- W-s a L-d- 

§. Oh! S-s-nn- 

6. O-d D-g T-a- 

7. R-n- D- B-n-o 

8. S-u-b-r M- D-r-in- 


KEY 
Ah! May the Red Rose Live Alway 
Camptown Races 
. Fairy Belle 
Nelly Was a Lady 
Oh! Susanna 
. Old Dog Tray 
- Ring De Banjo 
. Slumber My Darling 


CONAM SYNE 


This music-appreciation lesson was 
correlated, in a small way, with the 
science course. One of the topics for 
discussion and development in science 
is alcoholism. It was the pupils who 
reminded us of what excessive indul- 
gence had done to such a great genius 
as Stephen Foster. The use of 
alcohol and its harmful results had 
been well taught by this song writer 
of a century ago. It was gratifying 
to note, too, that the children, al- 
though they appreciated Foster for 
his greatness, still recognized and de- 
plored his weaknesses. 

The true spirit of our study was 
summarized in a dramatization which 
the girls and boys presented in the 
school hall in honor of Stephen 
Foster’s one hundred twentieth birth- 
day. The second scene of the play 
is given below. 

The setting was an upright “book” 
entitled “Stephen Foster Favorites,” 
6’ x 414’, large enough to allow the 
actors to pass through it without 
knocking against the sides or top. 
Brown paper covered the hinged 
front, while streamers of crepe paper 
disguised the sides. 


MEET STEPHEN FOSTER 


STEPHEN FOSTER (enters and bows)— 
Good evening. I am Stephen Foster. 
This night, I will bring you in per- 

son and song 
The tale of my music in characters 

strong. 
The Jeanie I loved will once more ap- 
r 
With light brown hair and manner so 
dear. 


Susanna, the pride of my _ earliest 
fame, 

Remains through the years ever the 
same. 


While Beautiful Dreamer out on the 
sea 


Will bear a sweet message to you and 
to me. 

May each Southern tune as it wafts to 
your ear 

Bring greetings of love and_ gladness 
sincere. 

(Exits.) 

(While each of the following songs 
is sung, the actor or actors come 
through the open book and enact in 
pantomime the theme of the song. They 
then retire through the book.) 
I. “My Old Kentucky Home.” Negro 
man, woman, and children enter and 
pantomime suitable actions, 

Il. “I Dream of Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair.” Girl with light brown hair 
seats herself at left side of stage and 
plucks petals from a daisy. 

Ill. “Old Black Joe.” Negro with 
powdered hair to represent old man sits 
on a bench. 

IV. “Beautiful Dreamer.” Girl _ seats 
herself at right of “book.” 

V. “Oh! Susanna.” Negro boy strums a 
banjo. (A pioneer boy could be used.) 
VI. “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming.” Girl with book in her hand 
sits on one side of “book”; boy with 
fishing pole stands on the other side. 
VIL. “Old Folks at Home.” Old Negro 
man walks wearily up and down stage. 

(A pupil who plays an instrument 
very well plays a medley of the above 
tunes. Each character reappears as bis 
number is played, and all form a semi- 
circle on stage. Stephen Foster comes 
through the book last and stands in 
center, All sing “Old Folks at Home.”) 


Home Life—An 
Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 23) 


Match these with labeled pictures of 
the rooms in which they belong. 

17. Talk with second-grade pupils 
about primitive and pioneer homes. 
Compare them with houses of today. 

18. Plan a durable playhouse of 
plyboard or composition board for 
the classroom. Make it large enough 
to accommodate several children at 
one time. If the sides are hinged to- 
gether, the house can be moved to the 
playground during the fall or spring. 
Each inside corner of the house can 
represent a room. Develop a sense of 
direction while deciding in which cor- 
ner of the room to locate the house. 

19. Let each child choose to work 
on a certain committee. Bulletin- 
board committee lists and blackboard 
progress records may be developed in 
group-planning conferences held fre- 
quently. 

20. Plans for building the play- 
house and making its furnishings will 
form the basis for many experience 
reading lessons. 

21. Develop a simple understand- 
ing of proportion. Measure the fall- 
est child to get the best height for 
the door. Decide whether the dresser 
should be higher or lower than the 
chairs, and the windows wider or nar- 
rower than the door. 

22. Make furnishings, such as bed, 
chairs, table, bookcase, dresser, range, 
and bathtub, from orange and apple 
crates. Construct lamps from card- 
board boxes, broomsticks, and con- 
struction paper. Plan color harmony 
for exterior painting, inside wall- 
paper, curtains, scarfs, and woven 
rugs. Have the children design theit 
own wallpaper on newsprint and paste 
it inside the house. Cut the strips of 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Harriet’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 84) 


to put it high for fear you would find 
the cake after I baked it last night,” 
she said. “And I wanted to surprise 


“How lovely!” exclaimed Harriet 
when the lid was lifted. There was 
a big white birthday cake with thick 
white frosting and pink candy rose- 
buds. Around the edge was lettered 
in pink the greeting, “Happy Birth- 
day, Harriet.” 

“{ have something to add to the 
birthday celebration, too,” said her 
father. Rising, he went quickly to 
the ha!l and brought back a wrapped 
package. 

Harriet opened it and exclaimed in 
delight when she discovered a bright 
red purse. “Oh, thank you,” she 
said, “this will look lovely with my 
new gray suit.” 

The next day Harriet rode her bi- 
cycle over to Edna and Bob's house to 
tell them about the beautiful birth- 
day cake and the new red purse. “I 
guess having a birthday party isn’t so 
important after all,” she remarked. 
“As you said yesterday, Bob, there are 
lots of other ways to have fun.” 


Fluffie Puff’s Adventure 


(Continued from page 34) 


window to window, trying to sce out, 
but it was too dark. After some 
time Daddy came in. He shook his 
head sadly, saying, “Well, I can hear 
her, but I can’t find her. We'll have 
to wait until morning.” 

Mary Lou tried hard to sleep. But 
every time she awoke she could hear 
Fluffie Puff’s pitiful crying. 

As soon as the sun came up, Mary 
Lou: dressed and hurried outdoors. 
Every time she called, “Come, Fluffie 
Puff! Here, kitty!” she would hear 
an answering “Miaow.” 

Suddenly from across the street 
bounded a big dog. Wagging his tail, 
he ran past Mary Lou and straight for 
a telephone pole. He cocked his long 
nose up in the air and began to bark 
furiously. 

“What’s the matter, Bruce?” asked 
Mary Lou. Then looking up, she saw 
the frightened Flufhe Puff, sitting on 
Presetom of the pole. 

“Oh,” gasped Mary Lou, “poor 
Fluffie Puff!” She cad and a lag 
to the house. 

A “Please come out,” she begged. 

I have found Fluffie Puff. She’s up 
On a telephone pole.” 

Mother and Daddy hurried into the 
street to see for themselves. 

“Some dog must have frightened 
her,” said Daddy. 

“T guess it was Bruce,” said Mary 
Lou. “It was his barking that made 
me look up there.” 
<q He wanted to play,” said Mother, 

but of course he gave the kitten a 
terrible fright.” 

“How can we get her down?” in- 
quired Mary Lou. 

_ We'll call the Humane Society,” 
sid Daddy. “Those people always 
know how to help animals that are 
in trouble,” 

The Humane Society said that they 
would ask the telephone company to 
send a man right away. Mary Lou 


sat on the front porch until the truck 
appeared. 
“So your kitten ran away,” said the 


man. “Well, never mind. I'll have 
it down in a jiffy. Hope it isn’t so 
frightened that it will scratch me.” 

“IT hope so, too,” said Mary Lou 
wistfully. 

Judy came over and watched with 
Mary Lou as the man started up the 
pole. His boots had spikes on them 
which stuck in the wood and helped 
him climb. In a short time he was 
at, the top. Carefully he fastened him- 








self to the pole with a heavy belt that 
went around his body. Then he be- 
gan talking to Fluffie Puff and rub- 
bing his hand slowly across the soft 
fur. In a moment he gently lifted 
the kitten. 

Still talking in quiet tones, he put 
Fluffie Puff into the frent of his 
leather jacket and buttoned it. He 
unfastened the belt and slowly came 
down to the ground once more. 

“Here,” said the man with a broad 
smile, “here is your kitten.” And 
he opened the front of his coat and 





handed the surprised Fluffie Puff to 
Mary Lou. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the happy 
little girl. “You are so good to help 
us 


And Mary Lou’s parents nodded 
their heads. “Yes, we appreciate it 
more than we can say,” said Daddy. 

“I’m glad to do it,” replied the 
man. “You see, I’m fond of animals, 


too.” Then he got back into the 
truck and drove off, and the family 
hurried into the house to give the kit- 
ten a saucer of milk. 
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~ The Ivory Inspection Patrol is designed to appeal to the com- 

petitive spirit inherent in children. It makes cleanliness a fasci- 
ne nating game. 
: Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, the 
Patrol material already has proved an effective means 
of teaching children the importance of good cleanli- 
ness habits. P 
The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your 
school program and promote a very worthwhile ob- 
jective—better cleanliness habits among your pupils. The ma- 
terial is yours for the asking. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEET — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home *Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING IT TO YOU 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Qhio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


students. 





T10N 
AT Yoot NURSES 


Very likely the promotion 
of good cleanliness habits 
among the pupils is an in- 
tegral part of your work. 
For this reason we believe 
that you will be genuinely 
interested in the material which makes 
up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
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CITY OR TOWN 


| TEACHER'S NAME iT. «to | 
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Primary Pupils Create Plays 


(Continued from page 29) 


MIss JONES—The second word is 
house. 

(Ted says the word house, writes it, 
and starts to bite his pencil.) 

BIRTHDAY PENCIL—Ouch! He hurts. 
I wish I had never been given to him for 
his birthday. Oh! I’m beginning to 
break. I’m getting weaker and weaker. 
(Falls to floor.) 

TED—My pencil is broken, Miss Jones. 

MISS JONES—What? Your new pen- 
cil broken? 

TED—yYes, but I’ve learned my lesson 
this time. Ill never put my pencil in 
my mouth again. 

MISS JONES—I'm very glad to hear it. 


There were, of course, those who 
did not at first participate in the 
creative endeavors of the class. They 
had nothing to say. After some such 
question as “What would you have 
said if you had been the pencil?” 
they were helped to form an idea. As 
soon as they got to talking freely 
they were led to respond emotionally 
to the situation by putting them- 
selves in the place of the character. 
They had started out to be “copy- 
cats” but their own expression was 
encouraged, even in the crudest 
form, to counteract any imitation. 

Poor effort for one child may be 
good effort for another. Therefore, 
it is wise not to reword a child’s 
contribution but to try to get him to 
see the need to remedy it. There 
were times when impossible lines were 
offered. This must be expected as a 
necessary stage of growth. The se- 
lection of good lines is slow. In 


“The Birthday Pencil,” when Ted 
tells Miss Jones that the pencil is 
broken, some of the poorer offerings 
were: “You may go to the office!” 
and “Come here!” It was pointed 
out that breaking a pencil hardly 
warranted Ted’s being sent to the 
office. Also, in the original story 
outline it was decided that Ted 
should learn his lesson without a 
scolding from the teacher. After 
several offerings, a good one came 
from one child who had put herself 
in the place of Miss Jones: “What? 
Your new pencil broken?” 

Our next class-written play grew 
in characters and plot. The children 


had gained some experience in hold-- 


ing to the subject in order to keep 
their play well rounded. Their sec- 
ond play offered more substance and 
variety. More children participated 
in the writing of this play; and the 
general enthusiasm, because of their 
previous experience, was noticeably 
higher. The development of the 
play followed the same procedure as 
the former one. It was hectographed, 
presented several times in the school- 
room, and perhaps was acted out in 
as many homes as its forerunner. 
Following is.our second class-written 
dramatization. 


PLAY IN SAFE PLACES 


CHARACTERS 
ROBERT THOMAS POLICEMAN 
ARTHUR DONALD WOMAN 
SAMUEL TRUCK DRIVER 


ScENE: On the sidewalk. 

Tme: Saturday morning. 

(Children are playing tag behind a 
chalk line which represents the curb of 
a sidewalk.) 

ROBERT—You're it! 

ARTHUR—No, you are! 

(Robert and Thomas step over the 
chalk line into the “road,” and then run 
back again to the sidewalk.) 

SAMUEL—No fair running out into the 
street! n 

THOMAs—Oh, we can’t have any fun 
playing tag on the sidewalk. Let’s play 
tag on the street. 

DONALD—That’s too dangerous. Don’t 
you know the safety rules? 

SAMUEL—The only places we should 
play are on the sidewalk, in our own 
yards, or on the playground. 

ARTHUR—That’s right. Let’s go over 
to the playground. There’s lots of room 
there. 

DONALD—Come on, fellows. 
the playground! 

THOMAS—I'm not going ‘way over 
there. 

ROBERT—It’s more fun on the street. 

DONALD—You won't think so if you 
get hurt by an automobile. 

THOMAS—Oh, we can always see the 
cars coming. 

(Samuel, Donald, and Arthur exit to 
playground. Thomas and Robert begin 
to play tag, running out into street.) 

ROBERT—You re it! 

THOMAS—No, you are! 

(Truck Driver enters driving a truck 
—one boy with arms outstretched puts 
his hands on the shoulders of another 
boy who walks in front of him.) 

TRUCK DRIVER—Honk! Honk! Honk! 
(Makes a noise to sound like squeaking 
brakes.) 

(Boys run back to sidewalk.) 

POLICEMAN (entering) —What’s the 
matter? What's the matter over here? 


Me for 


TRUCK DRIVER—These two boys were 
playing on the street. 

WOMAN (running to Policeman)— 
I saw them, Officer! I thought they were 
run over. What a scare they gave me! 

POLICEMAN (severely to Thomas and 
Robert)—Don’t you boys know any 
better than that? 

THOMAS AND ROBERT (ashamed )—Yes, 
sir. 

POLICEMAN—Do you want to get 
hurt? 

THOMAS AND ROBERT—No, sir. 

POLICEMAN—Can’t you find a better 
place to play? 

THOMAS AND ROBERT—Yées, sir. 

POLICEMAN—You almost caused a 
serious accident. 

TRUCK DRIVER—I drive as carefully as 
I can so that I will not have an accident. 

POLICEMAN—AIl right, Driver. Move 
on, 

THOMAS—Let’s go over to the play- 
ground, Robert. It will be more fun 
over there. 

ROBERT—Yes, we are in enough 
trouble now. We don’t want to be in 
any accidents. 


(Boys exit.) 


In every child there is a germ of 
creation. The teacher’s role is to pre- 
sent a situation that will stimulate 
the desire to create—offering the 
child an opportunity to express him- 
self to his own satisfaction. Through 
such an activity he gains a feeling of 
freedom and security. He enjoys the 
sensation of being successful. How- 
ever, the teacher should always bear 
in mind that in creative writing 
the important thing is the personal 
growth of the child in the process of 
doing—not the quality of his com- 
pleted work. 








ABSORBED. . 
..CREATING 


The Look of a 
buay, happy class 


that makea one glad 


to be a teachen 


Have you tried Handmade Lantern Slides? The pu- 
pils work out the pictures themselves (with the aid of 


specially prepared base drawings)—and also project them. 


Enthusiastic pupil participation is easily achieved 





Write for this book ---- 192 base drawings for 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES for the Lower Grades 


As a service to teachers, we have prepared this book of drawings— 
to teach Holidays, Seasons, Good Manners, Safety, Health, etc. 

At trifling cost, handmade lantern slides afford an unsurpassed 
means of obtaining pupil participation. Mail the coupon for this new book. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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the teacher who has used it. 


Name 





with retarded groups—while the response of average and above 
average classes is fully as gratifying. 
The possibilities of this method can only be appreciated by 


We suggest a trial. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Please send “Handmade Lantern Slides for the Low® 
Grades,” price $1.75 (which I may return after exam! 





Address. 
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How to Organize an 
Insect Unit 


(Continued from page 32) 
PRIMARY GRADES 


These words have been written on 
the blackboard. 
mosquito raft 
female wiggle breathing tube 
surface wriggle blood 

Girls and boys, here are pictures of 
some of the different kinds of insects 
we have been talking about. (Show 
all the pictures in The Insect Parade, 
by Glenn O. Blough, published by 
Row, Peterson and Co.) Let’s see 
how many you can name. Those that 
you don’t know now, you will learn 
about later. Do you recognize this 
one? (Show picture of a mosquito.) 
You all have felt a mosquito bite 
you, I’m sure. It is only the fe- 
male mosquito that bites. We say 
“bite,” although it really isn’t biting. 
The female has a long, sharp bill that 
is hollow, like the straw through 
which you drink milk. She sticks 
this bill into your skin and sucks the 
blood up through it. Do you know 
whether it is ever dangerous to have 
a mosquito bite you? ‘That is one 
of the things you can ask someone 
about and tell us in class tomorrow. 

Mosquitoes live on land and in the 
air, but when the mother mosquito 
gets ready to lay her eggs she hunts 
for some water. She lays many eggs 
on the top (or surface) of the water 
and fastens them together so that 
they look like a little raft. Here is a 
picture showing a raft of mosquito 
eggs. (See illustrations in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia.) Each egg is 
very tiny and is pointed at the lower 
end. These rafts float about for a few 
days. Then a tiny thing that looks 
something like a worm inside each egg 
pokes a hole in the lower end of the 
egg, and there he is, down in the 
water. He looks like ¢his picture. 
He begins to wiggle, or wriggle, in 
the water. Sometimes people call 
these wigglers “wiggle-tails.” Soon 
they come up to the surface of the 
water to breathe as in his picture. 
It looks as though they were breath- 
ing with their tails, but the thing 
that looks like a tail is a breathing 
tube. 

As the baby mosquito grows, it gets 
too large for its skin. So one day its 
skin breaks open and there is a little 
creature shaped like a boxing glove. 
Soon this case opens and out comes 
a full-grown mosquito. The skin 
floats away on the water, and the 
mosquito flies into the air to suck 
people’s blood if it is a female, and 
to feed on the juice of flowers if it is 
2 male, 

Do you think we should get rid of 
mosquitoes? Do you know whether 
any animal eats mosquitoes? Will 
you ask someone tonight about these 
things and be ready to tell us in class 
tomorrow what you find out? Here 
is a science book for each of you to 
look through to see what you can 
find about mosquitoes, either in a 
story or in a picture. 


wiggle-tails 


PROCEDURE—SECOND DAY 


Study period for upper grades. 
Grades 4-8 study and prepare to 
discuss the study questions listed be- 


low. They also begin large drawings 
to illustrate their talks. This pe- 


‘ riod consumes fifteen minutes, during 


which the teacher works with the 
primary grades. 


Study Questions 


. What is an insect? 

What are its parts called? 
Which insects are harmful? 
Which insects are not harmful? 
How do some of them grow? 

. How long do some of them live? 
. What do some of them feed on? 


NAM SYNE 





8. How can certain harmful ones 
be destroyed? 

9. Where do some of them live? 

10. In what ways are some insects 
like human beings? 
Class for primary grades. 

1. Teacher gives each pupil an_op- 
portunity to tell something he knows 
about mosquitoes. She encourages 
the use of the new words in the vo- 
cabulary list. 

2. Teacher asks pupils to make a 
story about baby mosquitoes. She 
guides their contributions so as to get 





continuity and writes their sentences 
on the blackboard in paragraph form. 

3. She asks several pupils to read 
this story to the group. 

4. She plans with the class about 
their share in the class booklet on 
insects. 

5. She assigns one of the better 
writers to copy the story from the 
blackboard for the booklet. 

Study period for primary grades. 

At the conclusion of the primary- 
class period, the teacher suggests 

(Continued on page 97) 








essential to maintaining 
butter flavor and purity 


A recent preliminary survey to determine what 
percentage of the retail selling price of various 
foods represents the cost of the package, reveals 
that among sixteen frequently-purchased grocery 
items studied, the cost of the package ranged from a 
high of 23.67 per cent to a low of 1.34 per cent. The 
low of 1.34 per cent represents the total cost of the 








preferred package for butter ...the paraffined carton. 





Frozen Foods. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging 
Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and 


2 Keeps out undesirable odors. 


3 Protects perishable body 
and texture. 


4 Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 


5 Reduces moisture loss. 
-6 Convenience in handling. 
7 Guards against rancidity. 


8 Provides brand identification and 
assurance of quality. 


FOR LITTLE MORE THAN ONE PER CENT 
of butter’s retail selling price’ 


For no other food is good packaging more important 
in protecting flavor and purity than for butter, yet 
for no other food is the percentage cost of good 
packaging so low. 


Every pound of butter the consumer buys should 
be protected from creamery to the dinner table 
by proper packaging in a paraffined carton. 


*Based on prices prior to June 30, 1946. Any increase 
in butter prices lowers this figure still further. 
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THE BEST BUTTER 18 PACKAGED IN Faraffined CARTONS 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1946 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


11l West Washington Street « Chicage 2, Illinois 
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WHY THE BEST BUTTER 
1S PACKAGED IN 
PARAFFINED CARTONS 


1 Preserves quality and flavor. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








For Teachers Looking for 
Aids in Instructing Classes cai 


& 3) Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations”, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 
pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
7 * 7 
This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 











Primary Cut- Outs 


Printed on heavy white kid-finish Bristol. Suited for 


i> IMPROVE YOUR 
grades First to Sixth. No pasting. Thirty different =) PIANO PLAYI N GS 
sets 35 cents to 65 cents each. 


& 
Indian $.55 Thanksgiving $.60 Washington $.60 “TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING” Intro- ~ 


" aetory 
‘ : aL Cc hords for these read 
Eskimo 250 Ww tseemen . -60 Valentine 55 pA A he chords teanen iy in wee vari- 
Dutch .60 Easter Bunnies .50 Black Sambo .45 | ous positions on the keyboard which is the key to $2.5 60 






7 ” 
s > 6 . Popular playin, Not short-cut meth 
Halloween .50 Farm .65 Three Pigs .35| woney refanded' If returned in 10 days. Send 


IDA MARIE ROGERS, Box 183, ENID, OKLA. ! S3:8°bark'Ieande Union Cy en. Oe 








Foremost among all songbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—tt contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous valve for 


the money. c ; 
With words and ! . . ' 

224 Sonas mesic, ideal for! Special Offer to Teachers Only— 
gs school use. Contains: * THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. ' 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals ¢ 257 W. Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana : 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs { Please send me asample copy of SOCIABILITY SONGS. : 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs ‘ l enclose 10c. 
and many others. © Name . : a ae outa 
Low Priced only 25¢ per copy ; School : Grade you Teach___ - 
. ' 

$20.00 per hundred $2.64 per dozen |! Address —___—__— } 
(not postpaid) (postpaid) 1 City ae “Sites 
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What Makes a 
“Slow Learner”? 


(Continued from page 36) 


And they are expected to identify 
the prepositional phrases and the ad- 
verbs in such sentences as this: 

In the afternoon the cattle lay down 
under the oak tree and chewed drowsily. 


PATTERN OF THE WHOLE 


We often hear that “subnormal” 
pupils cannot grasp things as whole; 
they merely get one part or another. 

is is a mistaken concept. The 
difference between the twelve-year- 
old who is mentally twelve and the 
one who is mentally nine is not a dif- 
ference between ability to grasp the 
whole or mere details. It is in the 
complexity of the whole which he 
can grasp. 

The Cornell-Coxe scale [a nonlan- 
guage test of general ability] gave a 
better picture of the complexity to 
which these children can respond 
than the Binet. On the Cornell-Coxe 
they all failed completely on the de- 
signs involving three separate units in 
a given relation to one another. They 
passed partially a memory-for-de- 
signs test requiring perception of a 
large unit broken up into four small 
units. (In general they got the large 
unit and small units within it, but 
these small ones were not correct.) 
They passed the designs involving a 
simple repetition of motif. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH THE 7 Z’S? 


Not a thing—except a slower rate 
of development of nerves and mus- 
cles involved in reading, observing, 
thinking, and expressing. Difference 
in rate of development is the most 
normal phenomenon in the world. 

The “matter” is with our courses 
of study and our textbooks. We as- 
sume that all any child needs to do 
in order to learn is to pay attention 
and to repeat. If he doesn’t learn we 
blame him. “A little more effort 
and he could learn something,” we 
say. 

We fail to consider the role of 
understanding in learning. Conse- 
quently we do not study a child’s 
stage of development to discover 
what he can learn based upon what 
he can understand. A curriculum 
for the 7 Z’s is not hard to conceive. 
Here is a suggestion. 


CURRICULUM 


Social Science. The fundamental 
concept is that the basic needs of 
people are the same the world over. 
This can be developed through real 
experiences with group undertakings 
and through stories that give vicar- 
ious experiences of children elsewhere 
who have the same kinds of problems 
that these girls and boys are having. 
Choose stories that are written in 
fourth-grade vocabulary. 

Science. ‘These children are men- 
tally old enough to understand phys- 
ical causation. Give observations of 
relations between cause and effect in 
nature. Discuss them and have them 
written up in individual record books. 

English. Stress communication as 
the children make use of it—to direct 
a stranger to the art museum, to tell 

(Continued on page 91) 


| BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only av- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
inal more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals, 
Special selection of 30 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete, 
B} Send for Catalog with Prices, 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—3s'+ x 1! in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 25¢ each. 5 for $1.00, 


COLOR CHART—Visual education for all ages. 278 
natural color subjects. 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial redue- 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO.., 876 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lll, 

















Two 
NEW 
POSTERS 
Two new sets 
added to famous 
“Great Ameri- 
UonaRy war cans” series— 
Thomas Jefferson 
—y and Revolutionary 
= War Heroes. Each 
= builds 6 post- 

rs 12x18 inches. 
Kathent tie Am 
scenes in colorful, in- 


teresting poste rs) to 
build 


Each Set 60c Postpaid 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (Set No. 753) Monti- 





































cello——Writing Declaration of Independence— 
Louisiana Purchase—Jefferson Memorial—Univer- 
sity of Virginia—-Thomas Jefferson. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR HEROES (Set No. 
750) Ethan Allen—Benjamin Franklin—Nathan 
Hale—l'atrick Henry—TVD aul Revere—( eorge 
Washington 


Other Great Americans Poster Sets—Fa 
Benjamin Franklin (Set No, 75) 
George Washington (Set No.752) 
Abraham Lincoln (Set No. 754 
FREE Catalog of Teaching Aids 


60c, Ppd. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Va YOU» { Baars snare. | 
(acing) THE NEW ART 
TE ith ATED(/_ EDUCATION TEXTS 











4 A unified series of art 
textbooks for grades one 
| through nine, complete with 
Teacher’s Reference Man- 
uals. The authors are out- 
standing art authorities — 
the material sound, useful, 
vital! Can be used in the 
largest school systems or the 
smal! communities. Per stu- 
dent per year the cost aver- 
ages ONLY 10 cents. | 
| 








$ Write for FREE folder today 
Dept. I-12 
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-_ ot day! Sell ex- 
clusive oraz iy designed 
Personal Christmascards—with 
nameimprinted. A wonderful 
selection at60for$1and 25 for$1. Sen- 
sational velosy Dene you easy sales, 
BIG PROFITS! Noexperience n 
Fulltimeorsparetime. Youget free sam- 
pies plus full details on how totake ores 
CHRISTMAS from friends, relatives and business people 
atthe NEWEST BOX ASSORTMENTS 
tmas card assortments for 
ASSORTMENT arnines. ore ee Religious; 
a ~The been ete. 
ju jure! 
mabe ples of Personal cards. 





ANALYZE HANDW 


Teachers, both grade and high school, wee 
have studied grapho analysis durin 








pest po _— a this 4A 


Reiped th time, gave them new 
erstanding rot children and grown-u 
Many d have their 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- edit, Per- 
tional Counselors. Others use in Entertainment, C RAPHO 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and G 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. 1. G. A. Inc., 107, 
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What Makes a 
“Slow Learner”? 
(Continued from page 90) 


how to make a pumpkin pie, to ex- 
press appreciation for a party. 

Grammar, Growth of precision in 
thinking must come first. The child 
who at first sees only a train running 
on a railroad track is helped to see it 
running fast and quietly. Then he 
is helped to “say” what he has seen. 
Last of all, he learns that the words 
he used to “say it” are adverbs. 

Arithmetic. Teach one-step prob- 
lems from the children’s own expe- 
rience, involving quantities of a size 
they can “think” and with much ex- 
perience in grouping quantities, be- 
fore expecting them to “say it with 
figures.” For example, before these 
children have the multiplication facts 
they should have had much experience 
in “seeing” larger quantities by 
breaking them up into tens—tens 
because that is the basis of our num- 
ber system. ‘They should be able to 
think of 65 as six 10’s and a 5, as a 
10 and a 2 more than 53, and so on. 
There should be no percentage. Pu- 
pils must be mentally twelve or thir- 
teen before they are ready to think 
“three out of a hundred.” 

Lazy? Stupid? Inattentive? Stub- 
born? Not a bit. The 7 Z’s will be 
among our best workers when we 
pace their curriculum to their rate of 
growth. 


MENTAL TESTS 


Cornell-Coxe Performance 
Scale (World Book Co.). 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Non- 
Language Series (World Book Co.) . 

Terman and Merrill New-Revised 
Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelli- 
gence (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 


Ability 


Our Rural School Fair 


(Continued from page 47) 


us to serve the lemonade ice-cold. 
Our prices were low. We asked just 
enough to pay for materials. Paper 
cups from the school supplies were 
used for the lemonade, and the 
cookies were piled high on plates on 
the counter. When all customers 
had been served, we found we had 
just about broken even. 


HIT THE MILK BOTTLES 


This tested the visitors’ skill. The 
committee decided that if they had 
three good-sized boxes, three milk 
bottles filled with sand for each box, 
and three balls for each box, they 
could keep three games going at 
once, The boxes were placed, with 
the bottles on them, and the dis- 
tance specified for the throwing 
line was paced off. Each contestant 
stood at the line and had three balls, 
at a penny a ball, with which to at- 
tempt to knock off the milk bottles. 

re were no prizes for this game, 
as the boys reasoned that it was prize 
enough to have the satisfaction of 
knocking off the bottles. 


THE FAIR ITSELF 


On the night of the fair the chil- 
~ began arriving about six o'clock. 


‘arents followed shortly after, to- 
gether with those children who were 





taking no part in managing the fair. 
Earlier, we had decided that, in or- 
der to encourage buying and playing, 
it was just as important to have some 
of the children attend the fair with 
their parents as it was to have pupils 
behind the counters. A minimum 
of workers was used on the night of 
the fair. Certain children were as- 
signed to particular tasks. For ex- 
ample, although six pupils had served 
on the Refreshment Committee, it 
was necessary to have only two of 
them behind the counter. The other 
four became guests and customers. 
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1/7 ADDS UP TOA 


BREAKFAST 


The people wandered around the 
grounds and building until seven 
o'clock, when all gathered in the 
schoolroom for the performance and 
for community singing. At the con- 
clusion of the program, the Chairman 
of the Fair announced that the booths 
were open for business. Then the au- 
dience adjourned to the playground. 
There they played the “ball” game, 
bought “white elephants,” fished for 
prizes, exclaimed over the hobby dis- 
play, and purchased refreshments. 
At about nine o'clock the various 





families began to gather their mem- 


BREAKFAST 


And 
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bers together and start for home. 
Each committee packed away booth 
supplies before leaving. ‘The coun- 
ters were not taken apart until the 
next day. 

The School Fair had served its pur- 
pose well. Nearly every family in 
the community had been represented. 
All the guests had met the teacher. 
The teacher had met them. The pu- 
pils had been able to show off their 
world to proud parents. A mini- 
mum of time and effort had been 
spent and a maximum of good had 
been achieved. 
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ee CHOOSE CEREALS FOR CRISPNESS, 
FLAVOR AND VARIETY. 
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PRODUCTS OF 
GENERAL FOODS 














PROTEIN | CALCIUM | IRON | THIAMINE] RIBOFLAVIN | NIACIN 
AMOUNTS; 7G. | 147 Mg. | 18Mg-| .31Mg.| -30 Mg. | 1.5 Mg. 
cunt, | IO%** | 20% | 18% | 31% | 15% 10 %** 
CALORIES 199 


* POST'S GRAPE - NUTS (/02.), MILK (4.02), SUGAR CI PD 
**PROTEIN BASED ON 706G;N/AC/IN BASED OW /5 Mg. 
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SHS THRU THE AGES 


ATMS OF Tht 
OAR, Tere. Ommaney 


How much do you know 
about the shoes you wear? 
They've reflected impor- 
tant changes of history.. 
and this makes for in- 
teresting, informative 
class discussion... yours 
for the asking. 


USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, st. Louis 3, mo. 
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The Birth of a Song 


(Continued from page 45) 


Shortly we heard the long rumbling 
sound as a cannon fired the first shot 
in what was to be the night-long 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
Sleep was far from our thoughts, and 
we paced the deck all the long night. 
Occasionally we could see the fort 
when a bursting shell lit up the sur- 
rounding area. Once in a while we 
even caught sight of the flag waving 
defiantly above the battered fort. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—Will it be 
there tomorrow, do you think, John? 
Can it be there? 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating )—I of- 
fered no reply, for what reply can a 
man make at a time like that! Only 
God knows how we prayed that the 
flag would not fall; how, in spite of 
ll the terror of that black night, we 
had faith that it would be there 
greeting the sun at dawn. As the 
night advanced, the cannonading 
grew less and finally ceased. Then in 
the dawn we saw floating proudly 
above the fort—the Stars and Stripes! 
I turned to Francis, but he was scrib- 
bling away like mad on an old en- 
velope as if it were nothing at all to 
stand on the deck of an enemy ship 
and watch shells being fired against 
your own fort! 

(Pause. Lights go off and then on 
when stage is set to show a theater.) 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating)—The 
next day in Baltimore we met the 
manager of a theater outside the place 
where he had a show advertised for 
that night. He was in a hurry, but 
he drew us into the theater with him 


and onto the stage. He shouted to 
someone in the wings and then re- 
sumed his conversation with us. 

THEATER MANAGER—It must have 
been pretty exciting out there last 
night. How did it seem anyway? 

JOHN SKINNER (in conversational 
tone)—I didn’t really enjoy it. But 
Francis here—well, he’s a queer one. 
He was scribbling whenever I looked 
his way. 

THEATER MANAGER—Keeping a di- 
ary, eh? That ought to be extraor- 
dinary—should interest the public. 

FRANCIS scoTT KEY—No, I must 
confess to a laxity in that respect, 
and at the same time lay the accusa- 
tion of too much imagination at 
John’s feet. . I was scribbling just 
once—and that with the dawn and 
not a diary at all—a bit of poetry, in 
fact, to record the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. 

THEATER MANAGER—1 d like to see 
it, Mr. Key. Will you send me a 
copy. of it some day? 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY—A copy—+the 
copy—it’s here. 

(He hands the envelope to Theater 
Manager, who takes it and reads “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” completely 
through. Then he begins to hum sev- 
eral tunes to the words.) 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating )—Just 
then Durang came on the stage from 
the wings. He was singing a popu- 
lar tune of the day, “Anacreon in 
Heaven,” an old English lyric. The 
tune caught the manager’s ear. 

(Continued on page 93) 





Helpful Teaching Materials for You 
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W Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
no To quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
ORDER Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 74, 76, 78, and 82.) 
i i 
l EARL J. JONES, Publishers I JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES j 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois i 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
1 FREE Please send me your catalog I SPECIAL OFFER [1] Please send me = 
i I free copy of A List of Free and Inexpensive | 
‘ Classroom Aids and sample project page. 
I of Selected Teaching Aids of all types to | ma : ] 
[] Please enter my subscription for Junior 
| I ARTS G ACTIVITIES, 1 year (10 consecu- | 
i assist me in my classroom. | tive issues), $3.00 which | enclose. | 
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EE State Zone a State 
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l SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a I FREE Please send me without cost | 
} sample copy of one of the Classics men- I I 
I I your Catalog, listing several thousand aids ] 
i tioned in your advertisement. | enclose | j 
i 10 cents to cover mailing costs. | for the busy teacher. ] 
I I ! 
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l | | 
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The Birth of a Song 


(Continued from page 92) 


THEATER MANAGER—Durang, try 
this. It’s the best song of the war. 

(Durang takes the paper and hums 
the tune to the words.) 

JOHN SKINNER (narrating )—Then 
Durang began to hum. He sang the 
song in public that night and his 
voice rolled the words into the hearts 
of his countrymen. It has been a 
long time and your world is quite a 
different one from ours, but the song 
is the same, and the flag is the same | 
—or nearly so. You have forty-eight | 
stars in it now and the stripes have! 
gone back to the original thirteen, by | 
act of Congress. It was Congress, | 
too, that in 1931 made Francis’ song | 
your national anthem. Sing it now| 
—and forever. 

(Audience sings all of “The Star-| 
Spangled Banner.” ) 





. . . | 
Creative Writing 
(Continued from page 30) 


having this reminder, were ,able to 
concentrate on such matters as selec- 
tion of detail and wording. 

Naturally, fifth- and sixth-graders | 
write best about firsthand experi- | 
ences which arouse their enthusiasm. 
If the children had been bored by the 
county fair, or if several of them had | 
not attended, the discussion would | 
have revealed that fact, and another | 
subject would have been chosen for | 
Writing. 

Subjects come up every day: re- 
cess games, a field trip to gather 
birds’ nests, or an early frost. What- | 
ever captures the children’s imagina- 
tion and makes them “bubble over” 
is a good subject. More often than 
not, each child has an indvidual in- 
terest that will carry him through 
story writing. 

When the first draft of the stories | 
is finished, usually in one day, the | 
pupils are ready to read them aloud 
to the class on the following day. | 
Occasionally, instead of calling on a'| 
pupil to begin, she asks the class to 
sit quiet until some girl or boy feels 
ready to read his contribution. 

After the first draft has been) 
handed in for corrections, the stories | 
may be copied in ink for a perma- 
nent folder. 

A teacher who is untrained in| 
creative writing need not feel in- 
adequate to teach this specialized 
subject. Composition, for each indi- | 





vidual, is the process of combining | 


many skills to record what he has 


experienced and his reaction to the| 


things he has scen and heard and 
felt. The role of the teacher, after 
she has set the stage, is that of the 
sympathetic listener. 

Feeling confident of an audience, 
the child writer is happy to respond 
when the teacher follows up a favor- 
able comment on some story by a 
Suggestion for its improvement. “I 
am sure Susan had a good time at 
the fair,” the teacher might say, “but 
I think it would be interesting if she 
told us something about the style 
show.” Or perhaps, “Tommy knows 
a great deal about calf raising. We 
can tell that from his story. But I, 
for one, don’t know the character- 








istics of a prize-winning Holstein 
g 


calf. I wonder whether he couldn't 
add that to his account.” 

In this connection, the children 
can be taught to listen carefully so 
that they may be of help to a writer. 
They can be asked to suggest some 
means by which the effect sought for 
can be achieved more successfully. 

One child might remark that an- 
other’s story about his holiday didn’t 
begin to sound interesting until he 





i 


had finished giving the details of 
preparation. Together with the 
teacher, the pupils might advise a 
writer to plunge at once into the 
paragraph about the clowns on the 
grandstand stage. Or someone might 
advise a classmate to tell more about 
the horse-pulling contest which he 
had mentioned as his favorite incident 
of the day. Once the children get 
the idea of helping a fellow pupil by 





constructive criticism—so that he 
realizes he is writing not for him- 
self but for others—they can go far 
in creative composition. 

Later in the year, children from 
the lower grades may be invited to be 
guests at the reading. Not only will 
this be a treat for the little folks, 
but it will encourage the older pupils 
to enunciate clearly and read loud 
enough for all to hear. 
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Project the enchantment 
of Children's Stories 
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Providing the best type of motivation for reading, 

furnishing practice and enjoyment, this beauti- 

fully illustrated series of children’s stories is 

fascinating to the pupil, helpful to the teacher. 

Ideally suited for the vocabulary levels of the 
primary grades, it retains the flavor and charm 
of the original stories. Fifteen of the age- 
old favorites of children have been 
adapted by Mrs. Florence Matthews 
Tehaika, well-known as an editor and 
writer in the children’s book field. 


Each of the “Story-Time Picture Tales” is told 
in 24 full color pictures, and the set of 15 film- 
strips, 15 separate stories, is offered at the re- 
markably low price of $22.50. 















SUPPLEMENTARY READING SERIES ic 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES IN FULL, 
NATURAL AMERICOLOR ON FILM-STRIPS 


in Your Classroom ... 











LIST OF STORY-TIME 
PICTURE TALES 


CAZY JACK 

THE THREE BILLYGOATS GRUFF 
CINDERELLA 

THE PIED PIPER 

THE ANIMAL MUSICIANS 
CHANGE-ABOUT 

PETER RABBIT 

THE UGLY DUCKLING 

MR. VINEGAR 

THE GINGERBREAD BOY 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
THUMBELINA 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
PUSS IN BOOTS 

THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE 
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information on this outstanding educational achieve- 
ment and on other Curriculum Films. 


Curriculum Films, Inc. 


An educational research and distribution service for independent producers of educational films. 
AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 


R. K. O. Building *« Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes 


give a lift to your footsteps. 


Smartly styled ...joyous-to-wear... 


expertly designed to fit 


at heel...and toe...and instep — 


they combine true beauty with real comfort. 


Here are the ideal shoes for you 


to work in...play in... live in! 


No mail orders, please — 


write for name of your nearest dealer. 


(Always moderately priced) 


FOOT REST | 


SHOES 





KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN 


CO., CINCINNATI 2, 


OHIO 





A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


> LOANS z MAIL 


On your segnaiure only 





L. C. Denison, Ia.—‘*Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—‘I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before schoo! starts.” 


A. L. 8. Fairbury, Nebr.—‘If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal.—"We en- 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way.” 


HB. J. F. Shreveport, La.—'‘'l 
will not hesitate to recommend 
your firm to my friends.” 
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est train or air mail. 
helping teachers for over 41 years. 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 


LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 





n you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 

comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
Our confidential 


“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 


No secur 
needed. 


ity 


consulted. 


From $30 to $300 CASH-—-18 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 18 months to pay with no principal payments 


during the 3 summer months of vacation. 


is required. 


est only for the actual time you use the money. 
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j Name 





| Address 


City 









Get full details at once. 


—no obligation. 


JUNE ALLEN@= == =—<=<—=— 
~ MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
\ Door 2, Frances Bidg., SIOUX CITY, IA. 


Without obligation, send me details on Teach- 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL gervice. 





State... 


No co-signers or witnesses 
Relatives, school authorities or associates never 


You pay inter- 


Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
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First Steps in Creative Art 
(Continued from page 49) 


If there are any children who still 
hesitate to try to draw or paint, tell 
or read them a simple story and ask 
them to illustrate it. Do not show 
the illustrations in the book; they 
should visualize the story and then 
transfer their visualization to paper. 

If the above suggestions fail, an- 
other approach is to give specific di- 
rections, as: “Draw a girl taking 
her little brother for a walk.” 

Most very young pupils will begin 
with any one of these suggestions. 
If the older children still feel unable 
to do anything and are unwilling to 
try, it is best to begin with designs. 

Second Step. When the.pupils be- 
gin to draw, or paint, or model in 
clay, watch carefully and praise the 
very first efforts. If only one child 
starts a picture, praise for having 
the courage to try will be an incen- 
tive for others to begin. If a child 
draws a circle for a head, the teacher 
can say, “See how well Johnny has 
started. He has made a head that is 
just the right size.” If the adven- 
turesome are praised, the timid ones 
will want attention also, and will at- 
tempt to do the art work if that is 
the only way to get it. 

Third Step. When the pupils feel 
that the pictures are finished, display 
them all on the wall, bulletin board, 
or chalk tray. This need not be 
done until the beginning of the next 
lesson. Give the children a chance 
just to sit and look at the pictures 
for a while. They learn to judge 
their pictures by seeing them at a 
distance and by seeing them among 
others. This third step is very im- 
portant and should not be neglected. 

The teacher, as well as the chil- 
dren, will grow in power to judge 
the pictures. After looking at them 
for a while the pupils will be eager 
to discuss them. If one child laughs 
at another one’s picture, the teacher 
should be quick to say something 
nice about that piece of work. She 
may explain that sometimes pictures 
are purposely funny-looking, and yet 
they are good art—for instance, the 
creatures invented by Walt Disney! 

Impress upon the children that 
the important thing is for art work 
to be the honest expression of one’s 
feeling. Comments by the teacher 
on each individual picture are very 
helpful and arouse much interest. 

From time to time have the pupils 
vote on which picture they like best, 
but always make it clear that you 
like them all. (No matter how the 
pictures look,. you will like the fact 
that they tried.) In the beginning, 
the only test of accomplishment is 
whether or not the children enjoyed 
doing the work. In the succeeding 
lessons, introduce variety by means 
of different kinds of material, dif- 
ferent sizes of paper, and different 
ways of displaying the pupils’ efforts. 

The teacher must have the cour- 
age to display the work, even if she 
sees no beauty in it at first, and re- 
gardless of whether other teachers or 
visitors appreciate these creations. If 
the child txplains his work, the 
teacher is often able to see a beauti- 
ful idea or a beautiful way of ex- 
pressing an otherwise ordinary idea. 








WORKBOOKS 


Here's a modern teaching method 
that means easier, more effective 
teaching—more enjoyable work for 
your pupils—better results! FOLLETT 
WORKBOOKS can be used with any 
basic text; they recuire no special 
preparation. Each coiwes complete 
with Teacher's Manual and answer 
keys—ready for your class! They're 
chock-full of good teaching. Send 
today for FREE 1947 GUIDE TO 
BETTER WORKBOOKS—plan your 


teaching the easy modern way! 
Follett Publishing Company 


1257 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago §, ill. 
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FOR BUSY 


H ELP TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 














Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Primary and Upper 
Children’s demonstration school 


On Chicago's lovely North 
Beginning classes and specially de 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Elementary Grades. j 
and observation center. 
Shore near lake. 
signed courses for teachers and college 
Fall term: Sept. 16. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 614L Evanston, Ill. 
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ERS, ATTENTI 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
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«+s START NOW 
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The only HOME STUDY MUSIC SCHOOL offer. 


ing all courses leading to degree, Bachelor, 
Music, offers YOU the opportunity to make i 
portant advancement in the musical arts. If ™ 
will devote part of your spare time to_serious 
fort, you should be able to earn a Degree, | 0 
ploma or Teacher’s Certificate and be prepared © 
reap rewards equal to those enjoyed by many = 
have benefited by our instruction during the Pa 
8 years. Check courses in which interested ah 
mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRA? 
LESSON AND CATALOG. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR! 
765 Oakwood Blvd. Sulte U418, Chicago 15, Hil. 


Piano, Teacher’s Norma] Course CD Piano, Stu- 
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Bill Has Twin Trouble 
(Continued from page 35) 


“No,” Jane chimed in. 
were gone before we came.” 

How could the rabbits get out, 
Bill thought, without the gate’s be- 
ing open? 

His mother called to him from the 
kitchen. “Better take the twins nut- 
ting with you, Bill.” 

He didn’t feel like looking for 
nuts. He'd lost his rabbits! 

“Let’s go looking for nuts,” said 
Jimmy eagerly. 

“We never had so much fun in the 
city,” Jane said. “There were so 
many houses we didn’t have any 
room to play.” 

Bill took them to the wooden 
bridge that crossed the creek. Old 
Grumpy the turtle was on a mossy 
log near the water’s edge. Bill had 
been trying to catch him all summer. 
“Shh,” he told the twins. “His 
back is turned. Now I'll get him.” 
He stepped over the thick grass soft- 
ly, and slowly reached down to grasp 
the shell. Out stretched Grumpy’s 
long neck, but his legs didn’t move. 

“Look out!” the twins screamed. 

Bill’s tensed muscles jerked his 
arm back as though he'd been stung 
by a bee. Old Grumpy’s stubby legs 
moved and he plopped into the creek. 

Bill sat on the log and held his 
head. 

“We thought he was going to bite 
you,” Jimmy explained. 

“He almost did, too,” gasped Jane. 

Why hadn’t they stayed in the 
city and let someone else move next 
door to him, Bill wondered. 

“Do you know what beechnuts 
look like?” he asked patiently. They 
wrinkled their foreheads and nod- 
ded their red heads vaguely. 


“They 


He told Jane to walk a few feet 
to the right of him and Jimmy to 
the left. “Sing out if you spot a 
beech tree,” he added, “but don’t 
get out of my sight.” 

He walked slowly so they'd always 
be ahead of him. But he saw a 
golden-leaved beech and ran for it, 
shouting for them to follow. Frost- 
bitten nuts were lying all around. 

“Oooh,” Jane exclaimed from 
close behind. “I'm going te eat 
some right away.” 

Bill sighed and started filling his 
bag. The twins were more nuisance 
than help. 

Suddenly he straightened up and 
turned around. “Where’s Jimmy?” 

Jane, frightened, said she didn’t 
know. Bill grasped her hand. “We 
must find him fast. Maybe he ran 
back toward the creek.” 

“He'll drown!” Jane gasped. “He 
can’t swim.” 

Fallen leaves crackled as they hur- 
ried back to the bridge. They saw 
no sign of Jimmy. Bill peered into 
the creek. The summer drought had 
lowered the water so he could see 
bottom easily. 

“Maybe he tried to climb a tree 
and fell down and hurt his head,” 
Jane said. 

They circled through the woods, 
calling loudly. Then they climbed a 
hill. Suddenly they heard a scuffling 
noise. “Where are you, Jimmy?” Bill 
shouted. 

A muffled answer came from only 
a few rods away. “Hurry, help me.” 

Bill tried to push through a bar- 
rier of blackberry bushes, but thorns 
tore at his clothes. Then he saw the 

(Continued on page 101) 
































Put yourself ~ 


in her 
bobby socks! 


Behind all the girlish giggles and bobby socks bravado—what would you find? 
You know . . . better perhaps than their own parents . . . the puzzled questions, 
the shyness of the young adolescents in your classes. And you know full well 
how they need your sympathetic understanding and guidance, particularly in 
the matter of menstrual education. They may be shy—but they are always 
eager to know. 


When Mothers Hesitate— Because most girls can obtain proper information 
from no other source, teachers have accepted the responsibility of preparing 
girls for menstruation. And thousands of teachers have found the easiest— 
and best—way to introduce this subject is to give their girls copies of ““As One 
Girl to Another.’> This frank and friendly booklet is written as girls talk—yet 
each statement is technically correct. It will tell your girls the fundamentals of 
menstruation—and how to take care of themselves; it takes the mystery out of 
menstruation so that it becomes a natural and normal routine which your 
students accept as a matter of course. 


Order enough copies so each girl in your class can have her own booklet. , 
They are FREE, compliments of Kotex. Just mail the coupon below. 


Additional Teaching Aids... 444 KEE” 
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<1 PICTURE MAP OF INDIA 
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bey? COU PON Mail to P.O. Box 3434, Dept. IN-9, Chicago 54, Ill. 
conn A new member of the picture map series. Paper suitable for coloring, accompanied by Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex: 
rranging 4 sheet of cut-outs and explanatory text. Size 50 x 38 inches. : a : 
srnet— Thi - sala an copies of the booklet “As One Girl to Another” for classroom distribution. 
Oa s Is India Political Map of India O one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiol Chart for classroom use 
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India. Large format, paper 25¢ eng, Mle tae AEE NBGA tet = Name....... 
Political Map—India. 25¢ 
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p> CAPABLE OF 
p> TESTING COMPLETELY A 
> LARGE NUMBER IN A MINIMUM TIME 


! . -P . . 
otccepted by oslieittindn FA pe ee 


DEVELOPED BY DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 


oeanent oF © MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
VISioOn T&$ Ff 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


WELCH ALLYN 


AUBURN, N. Y. 








The ym Liquid 


ZENO vensinre 


Here at last is LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE... the newer, more scientifically 
thorough successor to the A-200 oint- 
ment. 


IDEAL FOR USE ON CHILDREN 


When called on to recommend a 
remedy for sporadic cases of head lice 
... A-200 PYRINATE is the easy an- 
swer to an embarrassing problem. So 
simple to use—no more fuss than a 
quick shampoo; and it doesn’t harm 
clothing. 


The advantages of LiguID A-200 
PYRINATE are many! It KILLS ON 
CONTACT... it KILLS THE EGGS... it 
is NON-POISONOUS., NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaves no tell-tale odor! A-200 
has a soothing shampoo effect, leaving 


Ask for the new clinically tested 
parasiticide ... LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE, developed under medical super- 
vision and perfected under the most 
careful clinical control. At your drug 
store, 79¢. 


the hair soft and pliable, changing 
neither the color nor texture of the 
hair. Fabrics, too, are left unharmed. 
A-200 has a pleasant odor. 


One of the 225 products prepared by McKesson & Robbins for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous f Quality Fince 4833 
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An Aviation Unit 


(Continued from page 41) 


and a study of planes of the future 
came about. (Riding the Air, pages 
133-135.) 

7. Such remarks as “I'd like to be a 
stewardess,” and “I want to be a 
commercial pilot,” called for research 
and class conversations about voca- 
tions related to the airplane industry. 
C. English. . 
1. Business letters were written. 

a) The boys wrote to Piper Air- 
craft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., for a 
book telling how to fly a “Piper Cub.” 

b) The-girls, who wanted to Know 
the qualifications for a stewardess, 
wrote for that information to Delta 
Airlines, Public Relations Dept., 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia. 

c) A letter to the Educational Di- 
rector, Pan American World Airways, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
brought a map of “Present and Pro- 
posed Routes.” 

2. A friendly letter was written to 
an absent member of the class telling 
him what the class was doing. 

3. There were so many interesting 
things to tal about that the class 
had much practice in oral English. 
4. A vocabulary dictionary contain- 
ing forty-four terms was compiled. 
D. Arithmetic. 

1. The pupils made up examples in- 
volving progress in speed and com- 
paring costs of traveling by plane, 
boat, train, and bus. 

2. They made graphs that showed 
changes in the last twenty years: 

a) In the speed with which it is 
possible to cross the United States. 
b) In the number of persons car- 
ried in a transport plane. 


c) In the number of persons work- 
ing on the ground per plane. 

d) In the number of weather re- 
porting stations in the country. 
3. In their arithmetic book the pupils 
found problems relating to aviation 
and worked them. 
E. Reading. 
1. Stories about flying were found in 
their reading books. 
2. Clippings were used for audience 
reading. 
3. There was much reading to get in- 
formation with which to answer 
questions raised in classes. 
4. Exact meanings of words were 
needed for the vocabulary dictionary. 


CLASS TRIP 


A. The trip itself —Private cars took 
the children to the municipal airport. 
They had a wonderful time and felt 
sure they -had learned much they 
could not have learned from books. 
B. Vocational tie-up—In the school 
for mechanics, where the children 
were taken by a guide, they saw stu- 
dents learning to work with planes. 
Three boys expressed a desire to at- 
tend this school when they were old 
enough. 

C. Evaluation —The following day 
the class wrote notes thanking those 
who had driven cars for the trip. A 
letter sent in response to one of the 
thank-you notes asked whether the 
children would recommend that an- 
other class which was studying air- 
planes be taken to the airport. They 
all said, “Yes,” and some of the rea- 
sons given were as follows: 
(Continued on page 100) 











PHONICS 
WE USE 


Books A, B, C, D 
for the 
Primary Grades 
by 
Mary Meighen 


Marjorie Pratt 
Mabel Halvorsen 


(Ask for free bulletin 
on teaching phonics) 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Chicago 16 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ulinois 


We find teachers and others in any type of 
educational work are giving thought to where 
and in what field they can render the greatest 
service. Excellent opportunities are ava'- 
able for all who are qualified. Our service 


nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
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ING S3:UU Elementery Schools, Gent 
TEACHERS 


candidates in d d. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T.A. Corresponding 
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Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD S TEETH” 


* how to make “Care of 
‘eoth” «a fi ing pupil-pas- 
time. Full of teaching materia'. 
Send Wc for copy. ith it. we 
catalog of denta! 
health material listing booklets, 

ets, ters, plays, charts, 
stories, jed reading and color- 









ENTHRALLING SHELL COLLECTION 


Realizing the importance of visual education, we have 
assembled a fascinating collection of tropical shells and ma- 
rine growth for your science corner or nature study = 

Among the thirty fine specimens in this cellection are two varie- 
ties of coral, | * hb, sea horse, sea fan and twenty-five a 
shells of enchanting shapes and colors. Shel!s range in size fro 
large showy princess shel! to the graceful spirula with pearly lining 
and spiraled chambers 

Many ec tors pay for this collection from the “‘book fund 
and exhibit it in the schoo! library. 

e “price is $12.50, postpaid. We include the scientific oame 
the common name and interesting facts about each item. 


MAT-HAN SHELLS, Box 1577, Miami, Florids 




















For National Rehabilitation 





“Ice Cream... 


how nutritious!’’... you 





know how delicious! 





In addition to its delicious flavor 
... aside from its delightful, 
welcome coolness. . . Ice Cream 
provides important amounts of 
a number of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good 
source of Vitamin A and Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin G) and contains 
other vitamins found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary 
for strong bones and teeth, is 
supplied abundantly by Ice 
Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides 
important amounts of proteins 
... Of the same high quality as 
those found in milk. 


All of these nutrients provide 
health and well being. 


Ice Cream makes a leading 
Contribution to our national re- 
habilitation program and to rais- 
ing everyone’s morale. For it 
combines almost universal 
taste appeal with a generous 
Supply of protective and health- 
building elements. 


| Ice Cream—Let's Find out about It,” the 

| _S0ty of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- | 
mediate grades. Sample 

| copy sent free on request. 

| pachers supplement in- | 

cluded. Write: National | 






Dairy Council . . . pt. 
IN 946, 111 North Canal 
H Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

A non-profit, a: at, 5 * * . 

bealth through a better understanding of dairy be 


their use. 








How to Organize an 
Insect Unit 


(Continued from page 89) 


drawings which the pupils may make 
for the class booklet. This work is 
to be done while the upper grades 
have their class. 

Class for upper grades. 

1. Each child reports on informa- 
tion about insects that he has found 
in his reading, using the study ques- 
tions as guides to continuity. 

2. Each child shows the drawings 
he has made to accompany his talk, 
or shows other pictures, or does both. 

3. Teacher and pupils give addi- 
tional information. 

4. Teacher adds new words to vo- 
cabulary list. 

§. All talk over plans for class 
booklet on insects. 

6. Decision is made to carry out 
these plans in the art period later that 
day. 

7. Each pupil selects a topic on 
which to write a paragraph for the 
booklet. (This will be written in 
language period for that day or the 
next.) 

8. Teacher briefly introduces new 
topic for tomorrow’s study period, 
calling attention to these new words 
on the blackboard: 

adult (grown up) 

metamorphosis (change of form) 

larva (newly hatched insect) 

larvae (plural of larva) 

caterpillars 

She comments as follows: You 
know how the baby mosquito changes 
from a “wriggler” to the adult form. 
He changed in his appearance various 
times and this changing is called 
metamorphosis (change of form). 
A name that is given to all insects as 
they first hatch out from the egg is 
larva (singular) or larvae (plural). 
The larvae of some insects are called 
caterpillars. What do caterpillars 
turn into? Yes, moths or butterflies. 

Caterpillars look like what? You'd 
never guess by looking at them that 
they would be butterflies, would you? 
They have to go through a special 
change (or metamorphosis), and that 
is one of the things you will wish to 
find out tomorrow. Also you'll find 
out what are some characteristics of 
caterpillars and the names of some of 
them. We know that all caterpillars 
turn into moths or butterflies. Do 
you know the difference? Your books 
will show and tell. 


CORRELATIONS 


Work-type reading.—All reading of 
texts and supplementary material to 
find information. 

Recreational reading —Réading of li- 
brary books, poems, and stories in 
children’s magazines; looking at pic- 
ture books of insects. 

Oral language-—Reports from read- 
ings, informal conversations, plan- 
ning with the teacher, summarizing, 
dictating group story, retelling infor- 
mation, composing original sentences 
using new vocabulary, reading or 
quoting poems, explaining drawings. 
Written language and spelling.— 
Composite story dictated by group 
and copied by pupil, original stories 
by individuals, short poems copied, 
original poems written, vocabulary 

(Continued on page 99) 





INCLUDED IN REVISED 
“TEACHING KIT 
ON WHEAT” 





Just off the press, this new “projects” pamphlet contains three pages 
of suggestions and sketches to help you teach the story of wheat and 
the importance of breakfast. Also new—for pupil use—breakfast charts 
to encourage the good breakfast habit. 


This revised Ralston “Teaching Kit on Wheat” includes in addition: 
Whole Wheat Wall Chart, Adequate Diet Wall Chart, Student Pam- 
phlets—all in full color—also a New One-Act Play and a Reorder Card 


for your convenience in ordering quantities for pupil use. 


Free! Send coupon below, or the one on page 74 today for your kit. 
* * od 

Today wheat is the symbol of life or death 
for millions of people throughout the world. 
You can help conserve this vital grain by 
teaching your students to use their share 
intelligently. Buy whole wheat products— 
that give the utmost in nourishment and 
economy. Hot Ralston cereals, both Regular 
and Instant, are made of whole wheat... 
with added wheat germ. They are 214 times 
as rich in wheat germ as whole wheat itself. 
Regular Ralston cooks in 5 minutes. Instant 
Ralston cooks in just 10 seconds. Both are 
delicious, with a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. 























freee nen e nen e eee eeeeeeseeeneeesenees 1 
m Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. a 
5 110V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri . 
. Please send, free, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. a 
4 Name 
| ‘Title or Positi 
: School. 
+ Street— 
2 

Ci Z State 
. aad (Offer limited to reside ts of Continental U. S.) 
Leeeseenedoensnsneeseneceseeesaasessenaseseussesesesse 





RALSTON PURINA 


COMPANY 


T10V CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS (2), MISSOURI 
‘2 
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Little-known Facts 
About Constipation 


ae «: 
ce \e 

ey f 
© Diet and bulk-pro- cent 

ducing substances will - 


work satisfactorily in all cases of consti- 
pation. 


TRUE FACTS 


@ Many persons who 
have poor digestion 
can not pass much bulky and indigestible 
material through the bowel without ex- 
periencing distress. Occasionally, such 
bulk-producing substances cause migrain- 
ous headache 











. . a 


@ Coffee is constipat 
ing, and should not be 
used by those inclined to constipation 


TRUE FACTS 
@ Actually, coffee aye 


may be slightly laxa- 
five! An excess of coffee, however, may 
be disturbing to the digestion of some 
people and should be used in moderation 
by them. When there is need for a /axa- 
tive, it is always wiser to use one of 
proven efficiency 








There are many important reasons why 
Ex-Lax has become the favorite laxative 
with millions of users. It is never harsh, 
even when a full dose is required in 
obstinate cases. Yet, it 1s not too mild for 
adults. The dose is easily regulated to the 
needs of the user. 


Children like Ex-Lax because it tastes 
so good — just like fine chocolate. And 
parents like the way it acts! Ex-Lax is 
dependable and effective, yet so very 
gentle, too. Not too strong, not too mild, 
Ex-Lax has become known as the “Happy 
Medium” laxative. 


No wonder Ex-Lax is today 
America’s most widely-used 
laxative...a “friend of the 
family” in millions of homes 


FREE — to Teachers! 


We will be glad to send any teacher— 
with our compliments—an informative 
booklet, "What Modern Research Has 
Found Out About Phenolphthalein’’. For 
yaur copy, simply address a post card to 


EX-LAX, INC.—Dep't IN-I 
423 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Teaching Manuscript 
Writing—I 
(Continued from page 85) 
The third fundamental of good 


manuscript writing—space between 
each two words—can be taught to 
pupils when they are writing signs 
having more than one word on a line. 
Between the words they should leave 
a space of finger width. At first they 
may measure with a finger if they 
wish. Later they will discontinue this 
practice if you remark, “John, I like 
the way you are using your eyes to 
measure the space between the 
words,” or “You do not need to 
measure with your finger, now. I am 
going to be looking for other good 
eye workers.” 

At the end of a period of six or 
more weeks, the pupils have learned 
many things. They realize that they 
must sit up if they are to do good 
writing. They understand that they 
are to make their letters quickly and 
softly. They know how to make all 
capitals except Q and Z, and how to 
keep certain letters close togther and 
thus write many signs. : 

In a later issue, we will consider 
how to develop small letters, and will 
continue the work on the second and 
third fundamentals (having letters 
close together in words, and words 
separated in sentences). The fourth 
fundamental, which gives control and 
speed to manuscript writing (leaving 
the pencil on the paper until the small 
letter is finished), will also be devel- 
oped later. 


Developing Better Spellers 


(Continued from page 40) 


to the singular. When a syllable must 
be added in order to sound the s, es 
is added instead. 

Drop the final ¢ before adding a 
sufix beginning with a vowel, and 
keep the ¢ when adding a suffix be- 
ginning with a consonant. 

The letter g is always followed by 
u. 
When the final y is preceded by a 
consonant, change the y to i before 
adding any suffix that does not be- 
gin with 7, Words ending in y pre- 
ceded by a vowel leave the base form 
unchanged when adding a suffix. 

Monosyllables, and words accented 
on the last syllable, which end in a 
single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double the consonant when 
adding an ending beginning with a 
vowel. . 

Another item of information which 
helps children generalize is the fact 
that ¢ and g are hard when they oc- 
cur before a, 0, and u, and all con- 
sonants, and soft before e and i. 

The familarity with prefixes and 
suffixes also helps in generalization. 
Children will not misspell misspell if 
they recognize that it is the prefix mis 
plus spell. 

To summarize: Devote a good 
share of spelling-class time working 
directly with the pupils, either as a 
class or in small groups which need 
help. See that all children master a 
minimum basic list and the words 
which they constantly use and con- 
sistently misspell. Help children to 
understand how to use a few basic 
rules and bases for generalization, 
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$1.000% 


TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


Featuring 
Vaeation Experiences 


Ve all Caches 


H ERE is an opportunity you will surely want to take advantage 

of! Write the story of that wonderful trip you had this sum- 
mer, so that other teachers may know about it. See the list of 
attractive prizes given below. 
















If you are a teacher in active service (or subject to call as a 
substitute), a school librarian, school executive or supervisor. you 
ean qualify, The major part of your traveling should have been 
by some public means of transportation. 

To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 
being careful to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of the 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest manuscript. 

Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW and write up your trip 


while it is fresh in your mind. The Contest closes October 15. 


Yb CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING 81.000 





First Prize aa $ 300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 — 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
Fifth Prize............ 50.00 
Ean eee: nes 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each...... 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each............... 150.00 
$1,000.00 


THE INSTRUCTOR is an Associate Member of the 
National Association of Trarel Officiats (NATO) 
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ENTRY BLANK---1916 TRAVEL CONTEST 
Travel Editor, THe INsrrucToR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


I have been to 
on a Victory Vacation Trip this year and would like to know more about 
your $1,000.00 Travel Contest. Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. 
My Name is 


My Address is 


My Position is (Be Definite) 
Please send copies of the Entry Blank to the following teacher friends. 


Name Address 


In-9-46 (Paste this Entry Blank on the back of a le postal chrd or mail in a sealed envelope) 
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Projects c 


Palmetto 
Braided | 





ALL PU 
TINTS , 


gvarante 
FABRICS 


Sen, 





ell ed 





Handicraft 
Projects 


20 








—, 


<4 ; 
=> 


Kerchief 
in Tie-Dye 
Pattern 





m. py Model Home 
» et <> 





’ A delightful and 
practical guide to the teaching of 
design and color coordination 
—written and illustrated by a 
member of the art department 
of one of the country’s most 
progressive school systems. 


Projects adaptable to all grade levels include: 


Batik Work on Fabric 
Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Kerchiefs, Skirts 
Weaving with Fabric 

and Raffia 


Palmetto Place Mats 

Braided Rugs 

~— Construction 
wit! ndscapin 

Batik Work on Wood 
ooked Rugs 





ALL PURPOSE RIT 
TINTS AND DYES 
gveranteed for ALL 
FABRICS 


INSTANT RIT (in the 
orange box) if you're 
sure the cloth is cot- 
5 ton, linen, silkor wool. 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send me a Free copy of COLOR CRAFTS 
FOR EVERYONE. 


FORO e eee eee eee ee eee ee EH EHH EE EEE EO EE® 








How to Organize an 
Insect Unit 


(Continued from page 97) 


lists copied, short captions for pic- 


tures, listing of study questions on | 


“What We Want to Know.” | 
Art activities. 
1. All grades work together on a 


book about insects. This book should | 
grow from day to day as the classes | © 
work, and pages should be assembled | | 


only when book is finished. 


2. Art periods should be used for | 


drawing pictures, for making the 


scripting the new vocabulary in col- 
-umns with large black crayon, for 
planning arrangement of drawings, 
captions, stories, and poems. 

3. Attractive pictures from maga- 
zines may be included, or these may 
be assembled separately by another 
group to form a scrapbook. 

4. Each pupil may select something 
distinctive to draw, or several pupils 
may draw the same thing. Class de- 
cides which drawings go into book. 
Others can be displayed in the room. 

5. Teacher should see that each pu- 
pil makes some kind of contribution 


to the book. 


Sewing with Salvaged 
Materials 


(Continued from page 58) 
stitched to a band. Then the girls 


| found enough green-and-white-striped 


bags to make dainty curtains. The 
final brightening touch was a ruffled 
cover, made from this same print, for 
the paper-towel receptacle. 

Girls who had had no previous ex- 
perience with sewing did this work. 
They were so much pleased with the 
results that they wanted to keep a 
monitor in the room to protect the 
new furnishings! 

Three of the girls decided to try 
making luncheon sets, using cream- 
colored sacks. The tablecloths and 
napkins were measured and cut the 
desired length. They were fringed 
and stitched at the edge of the fringe. 
Two sets, left in the natural shade, 
were embroidered with flower designs 
in the corner, while a third set was 
dyed a soft shade of green. 

While the girls were engaged in this 
sewing project, a history class was 
planning a program that required 
about twenty-five Indian costumes. 
After an unsuccessful search had been 
made for suitable brown material, the 


was seamed to fit close to the body of 
the child who wore it. The portions 


slashed to represent fringe, and a 


Considering that most of the girls 
had never sewed before, their array 
of attractive and useful articles was 
amazing. It was gratifying that in 
the common cotton bag they had 
found not only a medium for apply- 
ing the instruction they had received, 
but a material illustrating the value 
of thrift and conservation. 


Note: Many helpful suggestions for 
using cotton bags are found in Bag 
Magic for Home Sewing, which can be 





| obtained on request from National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tennessee, e 


cover picture and title, for manu- | | 








pk : bce may ‘have hesitated to approach the study of #3 
3 rayon in your classroom because you-lacked prop- «| 
erly graded teaching material and up-to-date facts on 7 
this subject. To meet this need, we have prepared a 
series of study units on rayon that are geared to the 
comprehension levels of different grade groups. These 
units specifically relate the study of rayon to the child's 





_- everyday living. 














girls suggested that feed sacks be | 
dyed. This was done, and each sack | 


remaining outside the seams were | 


fringed piece was stitched to the neck. | 


_( TEACHING MATERIAL FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL) 
GRADES 1 to 3 os 
* Reader-Coloring Book for Students As 3 

| Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan “ae 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet aes x 










GRADES 4 to 6 
Cartoon Booklet for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 
GRADES 7 to 9 
“Rayon Quiz” for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Reference Leaflet for Teacher and Students 


Lae Ge Eo, ee 
Be Marin ig CAE 
Pee fe, OG ee "hogs 





. Sees 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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They’re here---Now! 


Just Published. 


Hayes New Hectograph ar POOKS 


ORDER NOW prom THIS LIST! 








oS eee 50c 
Health, Safety and Good Manners—Grades 1-8............................50¢ 
Farm Friends and Pets—Primary..oo00o00000000..0.0.cccccccccccscsseesesessesses 50c 
Seatwork for Beginners—Primary ooo... cccccccccccscsssesees $1.00 

Printed in regular ink (Not Duplicating) ..0...0......cccccccccccsssseccscsssseesssssessoeeses 20¢ 
BT $1.00 

Printed in regular ink (Not Duplicating) ...00..0...0..cccccccccccseccsssscssecsssssseeeses 20c 
Activities in Handcraft—Grades 1-80.00... ccccccccccccscsssceeeseeees $1.00 
S| LE RITE $1.00 
Children of All Lands—Grades 1-8..0.00.0000000.0000c.cccccccccsccscssteeseeeee $1.00 
TR SN nL eT $1.00 
TT SEE ES OR $1.00 

Printed in regular ink (Not Duplicating).......................... sdibieiniehtbindcdasiialiaad 20c 
Holiday Posters and Decorations—Grades 1-8.0000000000.0.0..cccccccc0-. $1.00 

Printed in regular ink (Not Duplicating)........ Pe eT 50¢ 
Science Studies—Grades 4-8...00....0......ccccccccccccccsccecceccescesceeceseeceeees $1.00 

Printed in regular ink (Not Duplicating) ....0000.0.......cccccscsssescsssseeseercsseseeee ..40¢ 
Music Manuscript Writing Paper. ...........0.0........-ccccscsesccsesteeceseenenees 50c 
gee EE $1.00 


The white letters printed « on 1 black background can be seen the length 
of the schoolroom for use as blackboard border, or can be cut apart 
and used-as flash cards. Printed on cardboard. 


ORDER BY TITLES — AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


All books sold subject to our money back guarantee of satisfaction. 


Haves SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


2410)0)a- AVE WILK NSBURG 








es GEOUS NEW 
| sell cHRISTIAAS CARDS 


a , profitable orders = 
Processed tmas spsortment, 
very gt; Everyday Friends of 


ous and able suggestions for each month. 
ay latives, business meena Noex- 


ART &iabs(NEW) 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window ts 
tions, silhouette pictures, booklets, etc. Comp! 


te set 
Absolute 


takes care of your art work for the entire year. 


orfull | Patterns actual size with complete instructions and 


colors given. Just the book all rura] and 
ers have been oe | for! 

BERNICE PARKS WI 

Haven, Kansas. 








$2.0 
LSON, Author and Publisher, 











SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY ! 


101 BEST SONGS 


Carefully compiled and edited by noted author- 
ity especially for school use. Over 100 graded 
and special occasion songs—home, folk, patri- 
otic and religious melodies, words and music 
complete, 

STILL AT LOWEST PRICE EVER 


Adopted by many leading school systems and thous- 
ands of schools. Send for your free sample. 

















10¢ per copy 
For Primary and Lower Grades— 
$1 per dozen THE EVERYDAY SONG BOOK. 
$7.68 per 100 380 WELLS sr. 
postpaid THE CABLE CO. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
FREE SAMPLE 
(Enclose 5c to cover postage and packing.) 
LS SFMT NED MPEP nce ae Oe A 
Address 
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An Aviation Unit 


(Continued from page 96) 


1. It made their study real because 
they actually saw what they had been 
studying about. 

2. It ,was easier to understand the 
many details when they saw them 
than when they only read about them. 
Some of the details mentioned were: 

a) The landing and taking off of 
both large and small planes. They 
were surprised at the comparatively 
short distance that the planes had to 
taxi on the runway before rising into 
the air. 

b) The weather instruments with 
an explanation by the weatherman of 
their importance to flying. 

c) A meaning for: “ceiling zero,” 
“cwenty-mile wind,” “one inch of 
rain,” “the wind vane points into the 
wind while the wind sock extends in 
the opposite direction.” 

d) The inspector’s plates on a 
plane newly overhauled, the controls 
moving the parts they are intended to 
move, gas stored in the wings, Cello- 
phane used to protect an engine while 
it is out of a plane. 


CULMINATION 


Invitations to a program were sent 
to the other sixth grade in the build- 
ing and to the adults in whose cars 
the class had gone to the airport. The 
program included these items: 

A. Three simple experiments to show 
why airplanes fly were demonstrated. 
B. A girl read parts of a letter writ- 
ten her by her father, who was a 
member of an Air Corps ground crew 
in Europe. 
C. There were two short dramatiza- 
tions written by the pupils. 
1. The setting for one was an air- 
line ticket office in a hotel lobby, 
where tickets were purchased and 
questions were answered about trips 
to various parts of the country. 
2. The other took place in the home 
of a prospective airplane passenger 
who was fearful about the trip. Var- 
ious individuals reassured her, among 
them a pilot, a mechanic, a steward- 
ess, and a former passenger. 
D. A mock radio program was broad- 
cast, giving important. information 
persons whose names are closely 
associated with aviation. 
E. A quiz program featured many de- 
tails not otherwise presented. 


OUTCOMES 


All the pupils acquired the ability 
to carry on an intelligent conversa- 
tion about planes and flying. They 
showed more interest in using correct 
forms in oral and written expression 
and in spelling words correctly. A 
few children acquired a new hobby 
and others may have paved the way 
toward a future vocation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Arey, Charles K.: Aviation Science 
for Boys and Girls (Macmillan). 
The sixth reader in “Aviation 
Readers” series. 

Grimm, Dorothy H.: Junior Aviation 
Science (Noble). 

Grimm, Dorothy H.: “Facts for Fu- 
ture Flyers” (THe INsTRUCTOR, 
January 1943 through June 1944). 

Sickles, Dorothy Judd: Riding the 
Air (American Book Co.) . 
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AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
PICTURE 

POSTERS 


to cut printed on 
Viant colored 
papers. 


AMERICAN INDIANS (Set No. 700) Alpe 
quins—Sioux—Navaho— Pueb’ 

PIONEER LIFE (Set No. 
wood Trading Posi 


712) Pioneer Back 
s Life— 


t—Pioneer Hom- 


agon Train. 
LIFE IN. CHIN4 (Set No, 713) Chinese Sing 
hae Life—Rice Farming—A Road 5 


DESERT LIFE (Set Me. 711) Home in th 
De — at Sunset—Oasis Scene 


fee’ 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, IL 














MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS 


TAKE ORDERS FOR 











Start Right with These Tools 
PHONIC LINGO 


The most successful phonic drill material on 
the market. One set equips average class- 


room. 
Set No. 1, for Grades 1-2, complete $1.25 
Set No. 2, for Grades 3-6, complete 


25 
VITALIZING LEARNING 


A reference book that will prove invaluable 
= amy teacher of Grades 3-12. Postpaid, 


Sold on Satisfaction-Guaranteed Basis. 
ORDER TODAY 


THE KING COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. 716 
4618 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Both a to one address, ‘postpaid _ 

















if you haven't used Follett’s 5 Workbooks, you 
have a pleasant surprise ahead — easier 
work for you, more enjoyable work for your 
pupils, — better results in your classroom! 
A FREE catalog is ready — workbooks on 
every subject, complete with Teacher's 
Manuals and keys, all ready to use without 
special preparation! SEND FOR A FREE 












CATALOG TODAY! 


Follett Publishing Company 


1257 S$. Wabash Ave 


Chicago 5, Il 





CLAY MODELING IS FUN! 














BOOK o° ARTCRAE? 


at OF CLASS WORK, 
glass. "ase ead seen copper 

4 Write for catalog |-9. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., "emeneo? 
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SEWING CLASS/ 


ery 

5 a, 

vse Here are new ideas not 

ate found in any text book. “Bag 

Nr Magic”—32 pages of illus- 

UDIOS trated patterns and sewing 

ANY ideas—shows how to make 

<a over a hundred attractive 

ale and useful items from feed, 
flour, meal and other cotton 
bags easily obtained by 

4. pupils at home. 

15 In addition to furnishing 

-_ lively material for extra sew- 

G ing projects, it builds initia- 

uable tive and encourages thrift by 

— ; saving money on materials. 

SiS. 

. 716 

L 





=: Send for Your Er 
re. Tew ! 


One copy of “Bag Magic” is 
ilable for each ber of your 
class without charge (limit 25 copies 
. per class). Send the coupon else- 

ks, you where in this issue or write to 
easier 
f your 


veon'l 1 ~~ NATIONAL COTTON 


ce COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS P.O.BOX18 TENNESSEE 














SORE TOES —Pain Instantly aeneies 


The instant you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
0M corns or sore toes, 
Painful shoe friction 
stops, pressure is lifted, 
Separate Medications 
included for removing 
corns. Get a box today. 


D' Scholls iy ads 
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Bill Has Twin Trouble 


(Continued from page 95) 


trail Jimmy had left by crawling un- 
der the bushes. He lay dowh and 
wriggled through. So did Jane. 
Finally they saw Jimmy, his head 
and shoulders squeezed into the hol- 
low end of a huge log. Bill grabbed 
his ankles and pulled. At last all of 
Jimmy was outside, though he kept 
protesting, “They'll get away.” 

Bill peered into the hollow log. 
Huddled at the far end, with their 
long ears laid back, he saw Silky and 
Blacky. 

“Soon as I saw them, I walked real 
quietly just as you did when you 
tried to catch the turtle,” Jimmy 
explained. “But ‘when I got close, 
they hopped into the log. So I just 
stopped the end up with my head and 
they couldn’t run away again.’ 

“No wonder you didn’t hear us 
calling,” Bill grinned. He pulled a 
bunch of sweet grass and whistled 
the rabbits to him. “We'll take 
them right home,” he decided. 

The twins wanted to carry the 
rabbits but he refused to let them— 
even though his arms ached. The 
twins had left the gate open, hadn’t 
they? They couldn’t be trusted. 

When they entered the yard, the 
children’s’ father hurried out. “I'm 
glad you’ve found your rabbits,” he 
said. “Your father opened the gate 
to show them to me last night but 
I dropped the flashlight. By the time 
I'd picked it up, the rabbits had dis- 
appeared.” 

Bill turned to the twins with his 
face as red as their hair. He gave 
them each a rabbit to put in the pen. 
They closed the gate very carefully. 

His mother called him to dinner. 
“You look pretty cheerful,” she re- 
marked. “Do you still wish you had 
moved to the city with Dick?” 

Bill shook his head. “There are 
so many houses in the city, the twins 
didn’t have any place to play,” he told 
her. “Why, they’ve never even 
seen an owl’s nest! I’m going to 
take them down to the old pine and 
show them one.” 


Home Life—An 
Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 86) 


equal length. Call attention to num- 
ber problems relating to this project. 
Dye material suitable for curtains to 
hang at the windows. Discuss the 
need for much sunlight and fresh 
air. Make doilies and rugs in circles 
and squares. Encourage children to 
use the classroom easels in painting 
pictures suitable to hang on the liv- 
ing-room walls. Model dishes, fruit, 
and vegetables from clay. A wooden 
cheesebox will make an excellent 
window box in which the children 
can plant nasturtium or other seeds. 
Choose a street number for the house 
and put it above the front door. 

23. Encourage children to bring 
dolls from home. Provide further 
opportunity for dramatic play and 
informational number work through 
the addition of a small broom, toy 
laundry facilities, a discarded alarm 
clock, a toy telephone, the current 









(Continued on page 103) 























CLASSIC COMIC 5 


Voluatont Ge dere ne ethod 


HE “comics habit’’ is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school administrators 
are taking advantage of this natural desire by incorporat- 
ing Classic Comics in their curriculum. They find that 
Classic Comics retain all the thrills, adventure and excite- 
ment of the blood and thunder variety of comics maga- 
zines without their ill effects. They find, too, that there 
is no more simple and attractive way of introducing great 
works of literature to their students. Each Classic 
issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an immortal 
literary work, graphically and movingly narrated with 
clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple text, heightened. by 
brilliant colored pictures make literature easy to teach — 
delightful to learn. Even the most 
‘backward pupil will grasp it with 


i oo eae 


CHOOSE FROM 
. The — Musketeers 






. The Count of Monte Cristo] 
. The cae Ms the Mohicans 


A Tale bs Two Cities * 
Hood 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 


OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 





Thousands of school officials—administrators, super. 
visors, principals and teachers—from Maine to Cali. 
fornia, after long range tests enthusiastically haii 
CLASSIC COMICS as an effective teaching aid. 
‘They unanimously applaud their application in fa- 
_miliarizing pupils with the classics, as well as serv- 
‘ing as a stimulus in reading the originals. 
‘comments and experiences with Classic Comics will 


| SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 30 titles in the CLASSIC COMICS series (more 
on the way) are specially priced for schools at 7'/2 
cents per copy. Mail your introductory order now. 
Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 books 


. Robinson Crusoe 

Van Winkle and 

he Headless Horseman 
. Dr. Jekyll and Mr., Hyde 


15. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
. Guiliver’s Travels 


. y' 

The Hunchback of 
b Seuctemorty Finn 

The Corsican Brothers 
3 Famous Mysteries 
A Connecticut Yankee in 
ears Before the Mast 
ieee Sice S. spores Polo 


GILBERTON CO. 
510 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Dept. INS-9 
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MAGAZINES |: 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 


needs on the best possible price and service basis. 
easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. 


will gladly be extended. 


If one magazine is desired, use ‘Publisher's 
Price’ in first column; if more than one, use 
“Club Price’ in second column. Whenever pos- 
sible avail» yourself of the special clubs in this 





Publ’rs Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3.00 $3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 00 65.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 200 2.00 
Same—2 years 300 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME 1.50 1.50 
Same—2_ years 250 2.50 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.00 
Same—3 years ) 7.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) ] 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 4.75 
Same—2 years 0 9.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS l None 
Same—2 years None 
Same—3 years 3 None 
BOYS’ LIFE 200 None 
Same—2 years 350 None 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 3 3.50 
Same—2 years 600 6.00 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 
Same—2 years \ 5.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.( 3.00 
Same—2 years 5.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 150 1.40 
Same—2 years 2.7 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 3 3.00 
Same—2 years +0 4.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 3.00 
Same—2 years ) 5.00 
Same—3 years ) 7.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 3 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 3.50 None 
Same—2 years — None 
Same—3 years 7.50 None 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. lim- 
ited to R.F.D. addresses and 


towns not exceeding 2,500 popu- 
lation, unless for Schools and Li- 


braries)—5 years 1.00 None 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years 5.00 
Same—3 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress, each 250 2.50 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW (8 
nos.) 2 2.40 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(10 nos.) 2 2.50 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 4 4.00 
ESQUIRE 600 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE Z 2.25 
Same—2 years 100 64.00 
FIELD and STREAM Z 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management. !0 Nene 
me—2 years 15.00 None 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 None 
Same—2 years ) None 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 3. Of 3.00 
me—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 4.0 3.75 
Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 
HEALTH 1.50 1.50 
Same—2 years 2 2.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 0 None 
No new subs. accepted. Renewals 
only for schools and libraries 
HYGEIA, Health Magazine 2.30 None 
me—2 years 400 None 
Same—new, 6 mos. sub. 1.0 None 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 
with Junior Arts G Activities _..600 5.50 
JACK and JILL he a None 
Same—2 years 4.00 None 
Same—2 of more I-yr. subs. or- 
dered at one time by same cus- 
tomer, each 200 None 


[ 102 | 


You will find it 
Credit 


list; then add the other magazines which you 
desire at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





Publi'rs Club 
Price Price 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 


nos.) 3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 00 =—«5§.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 5.50 
with American Childhood 6.00 5.50 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3.00 None 
me—2 years 5.00 None 
Same—3 years : 7.00 None 
LIFE 5.50 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
To Clergymen G Educators, 1 yr.. 425 None 
Same—2 years 8.50 None 
LOOK (26 nos.) ‘ 250 2.50 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 4.5 4.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 2.50 None 
Same—2 years 400 None 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC ».00 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools 425 4.25 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 240 2.40 


NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
Significance 5.00 None 


Same—2 years 7.50 None 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries, 1 year 3.50 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 2.00 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.00 3.00 
Special Rate to Schools, G Libra- 
ries, 1 year—! to 9 subs., each. 1.50 1.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 25 2.25 
Same—2 years 3 3.75 
THE PATHFINDER (26 issues) 1.00 1.00 
Same—3 years (78 issues) ._200 2.00 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years (16 nos.) 0 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 450 4.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 250 2.50 
Same—2 years 5.0 5.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (11 
nos.) 200 1.99 
Same—2 years (22 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 3 3.75 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) 7.50 17.50 
READER’S DIGEST am . 3.00 3.00 
Same—2 years or two 1- “yr. ‘subs. 
ordered by the same person 5.00 5.00 
Same—Additional yrs. or addition- 
al l-yr. subs., each 50 2.50 
REDBOOK 250 None 
Same—2 _ years 4100 None 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2 2.50 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 4.00 4.00 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 
G Poss, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Pan America) 5.00 - None 
Same—2 years . . 7.50 None 
SCHOLASTIC, SENIOR (Combined or 
Teachers’ Ed.) (32 nos.) 250 2.50 
Same—2 yearS (64 nos.) 4.00 4.00 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
amie 4.00 3.80 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 4.00 4.00 
STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 3.00 3.00 
Same—9 months 2.2 2.25 
Same—2 years 5.00 5.00 
TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine (New 
subs.) 6.50 None 
Same—2 years 12.00 None 
Renewals 650 None 
Same—2 years 10.00 None 
To Educators, Clergymen, 1 year. 4.50 None 
TRAVEL 400 3.50 
Same—2 years . 7.00 7.00 


WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Girls) 1.00 1.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.50 1.50 


Same—2 years .250 2.50 
YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 85 85 

Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address, 

each 85 85 

Same—5 or more - subs. to one ad- 

dress, each a 70 .70 
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DON’T MISS THE NEW STORY PARADE 








LARGER SIZE — 24 PAGES IN FULL COLOR — NEW FEATURES 


The new STORY PARADE has the same high standards for stop. 
ies, pictures, verse and popular departments plus better paper. 
larger size and the finest of modern color printing. It is superbly 
illustrated in color and black and white. The monthly appearance 
of this gay magazine will be an event in your classroom and stim. 
ulate recreational reading, dramatization and story-telling. 4 
school supplement gives aid to teachers. 


$3.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). $2.25 for 9 months. 
Story Parade (9 mos.) with The Instructor, $5.25. Use coupon below. 


STORY PARADE 


—S 


STORY. PARADE 


ATE FOR CLS AND 











CHERS MUST KNOW CHILDREN 


ypolk) PARENTS’ MAGAZINE "listed with the on. 


cial co-operation of four 
a ' great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, 
a constant source of help and inspiration for anyone who 
works with children. It is the modern guide for correlating 
the efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazine 
brings you practical tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, nutrition and disei- 
pline, the combined contribution of more than fifty child 
specialists and educators. It provides interesting, construc- 
tive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 





ay Se 


$2.50 per year $3.75 for two years 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $5.25 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE LOOKING TO 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


on ae 
The BEST a a ox pac 
The MOST 
The FINEST 


in teaching materials and ac- 
tivities to help them with 
their greater teaching load. 
Add your name today to THE 
INSTRUCTOR'S constantly | 
expanding list of subscribers. L eet | | 


ONE YEAR $$3 0 =—- TWO YEARS 95 
































THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 






























































issue. 
One Year $3.00 Order These 
Two years $5.00 Teaching - Magazine Combinations 
Send me also the magazines listed At Money ~ Saving Prices 
below. BOTH FOR 
THE INSTRUCTOR and 
0 American Childhood 85.50 
(1 THE INSTRUCTOR and 
Grade Teacher $5.50 
[] THE INSTRUCTOR and 
~ Junior Arts G Activities $5.50 
This order totals $ 
[] Check or money order 
enclosed. 
[] Check postdated Oct. 5, 
1946, or 30 days from 
date of order, enclosed. 
C Bill me. | will pay Oct. 
5, 1946, or 30 days from 
date of order. 
NAME bd 
St. or R.D 
Post Office 
and Zone. 
State 
M9-46 
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An Aviation Unit 
(Continued from page 100) 


can be used to buy things for the 
school, which will help everyone. 
THE CHRONICLE—I heard a boy 


FREE 20 PIECE 














or stor ff From the following sources a teacher say that there is a scrap-paper drive : 
: Paper, may obtain a wide variety of free and on at his school now. 0 pe Kl T - 
cman inexpensive teaching aids on aviation, THE GAZETTE—I think I'll let the 
d stim. Air-Age Education Research, 100 wind blow me down that way. May- —————— 
ng. A East 42nd St., New York 17. be I can get there in time to be col- 
Trans World Airline, TWA Air lected. Good-by. (Exits left.) 
Ss. World Education Service, Kansas THE CHRONICLE—Let’s have the 
below. City 6, Mo. wind blow us toward the school too. 
= United Air Lines, Department of Id rather make a carton than a 
Ae. School and College Service, 23 East trash fire. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. THE TimES—And I. Here comes 
EN the wind. Let’s go. (Exits left 
with The Chronicle.) 

fii. 
oe — Papers Act Ill 
— Car es fee PHILIP (waking and stretching)— 
lating Act II Well, that was only a dream, but it 
zazZi J 
ch of (The Times and The Chronicle — real. wang Ps better wer 
disei- stand talking together.) Se oe ee — —4 =| 

i 1 ” ? : : ae 6S INCLUDIN i 
im THE TIMEsS—How I wish that man re . boo ge" on he ———e “THIS . 

hadn't dropped me on the street! bundles ready in time for the sale i la 

— Here I am blowing about and making P@P¢FS ar€ as important as all that. au LL-COLOR o 


SF ae 








our city untidy. Soon I'll be picked 
up by the street-cleaning department 
and burned for trash. 

THE CHRONICLE—That worries 
me, too. The family I belong to went 
away for the week end and forgot to 
ask a neighbor to take care of the 
newspapers. I’ve been lying out in 
the grass and would be there yet if 
the wind hadn’t blown me here. 

THE GAZETTE (enters)—If people 
only understood how important we 
newspapers are, I guess they wouldn’t 
be so careless with us. Some children 
had me in a cart. They ran, and I 
fluttered out. The wind sent me 
flying down the street. 

THE TIMES—People seem to think 
when they’ve read the news on our 
pages that we aren’t useful any more. 

THE GAZETTE—They should be told. 

THE CHRONICLE—A lot of people 
think we’re not needed just because 
the war is over. 

THE GAZETTE—But we are. Ten 
of us make a carton, and paper car- 
tons are needed for shipping supplies 
to our occupation forces overseas. 

THE TIMES—Paper cartons carry 
food and clothing to the girls and 
boys in war-ravaged areas, too. 

THE CHRONICLE—So it’s just as 
important to get papers to the collec- 


Home Life—An 
Experience Unit 
(Continued from page 101) 


monthly calendar, a thermometer, 
and both quart and pint containers. 

24. During special days, fly a 
small United States flag outside the 
door. Give the children a simple un- 
derstanding of what the flag symbol- 
izes in American homes. 

25. Compose co-operative stories, 
verse, and riddles about real and 
imaginary members of the family. 

26. The children may wish to 
create tunes for some of their original 
verse. Learn a few rote songs relat- 
ing to family life, home duties, or 
home pets. 

27. Plan a housewarming to which 
mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers 
will be invited. Discuss the duties of 
hosts and hostesses. Plan simple re- 
freshments, including perhaps some of 
the jam or jelly made by the chil- 
dren. 

28. Evaluate the unit through use 
of the following instruments. 

a) Group-planning conferences. 

b) Progress records of jobs begun 
and finished satisfactorily. 








46" x 36 
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CONCERNING THAT Chant 


IMPORTANT FOOD 


Ss U 
* 4x3 Foot Pictorial Chart of Beet 


Sugar Production 

* Sugar-and-War Leaflet 

* A set of Photographs of the In- 
dustry 

* 36-Page Teaching Manual 


* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 
“The Silver Wedge” 


YOU CET 


Your class will be fascinated by the pres- 
entation and you yourself will be surprised 
to learn of the many-sided usefulness of 
the Sugar Beet. After pure sugar has been 
extracted from this unique vegetable, all 
the vegetable part is used to produce meat 
and yeast and citric acid for our war pro- 
duction. Important in peace or war, the 


























h tion centers now as it’s ever been. c) Seatwork and action tests to Sugar Beet can pe hes rapes 
' THE GAZETTE—If a school has a cover understanding of number con- give us sugar in spite of enemy submar- 
scrap-paper drive, the money earned cepts and reading vocabulary. ee pong. heise a a 
’ and bring us many other benefits. 
It's all told, in drawings, text and photo- 
W R iT IN G Oo N graphs, in this complete and authoritative 
N e iu / teaching unit, which has been successfully 
e used in thousands of classrooms. If you 
ase THE BOARD teach an intermediate or upper grade, the 
BLE. Ly CML NOW AVAILABLE . . . for all unit is yours for the asking. Send the 
4 nt teachers of handwriting. coupon ! 
Y , é Buy this new blackboard manual and help . 
Y . y yourself and your dass do better writing. Touches these 10 subjects: 
i ; 96 Pages Include— GEOGRAPHY e HISTORY © AGRICULTURE © LIVESTOCK-FEEDING e MANUFACTURING 
é : ; * Manuscript writing for primary teachers. CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 
H 4 * Cursive writing for upper grade teachers. ‘ 
3 ; UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
é 5 ORDER TODAY! ONLY $1.00 1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
é L ZANER-BLOSER CO. — COLUMBUS 8, Or810 Please send your Teaching Unit to: 
, EL ee we ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 
‘ 4 ZANER-BLOSER CO. Check, M. ©. or stomps enclosed Name 
‘ f Y Columbus 8, Ohio OShip C. O. D. I School be 
é Ty) Please mqil...........copies of WRITING ON THE BOARD City State 
4 A} 
ad anette eat I Teach 
St. or R. D. (Mention Grade and Subjects Taught) 
x P.O. & Zone... State... This offer limited to schools in United States only 
= emmys ees ee a ee ee ee 
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A Dog Named Useless 
(Continued from page 35) Index of A d ertisers 
so fast that he caught his shirt on 
a nail, As he ran, a long strip of os 
4 cotton cloth streamed after him like | 
, a banner. In less time that it takes | 
If you can Read English | to tell, Aunt Dora, Walter, and the September 1946 
YO UJ C A N LEA 8 y yellow dog were speeding up the . ore 
road in the car. The back seat was Audio-Visual Aids University of Iowa (Bureau of 
M full of brooms and pails. Amoriten Com Co.____ 73 Educational Research) —_ 8 
They found poor Uncle Charlie American Optical Co. "(Spencer VA bed ee a es - 
without a teacher! working as hard as he could. What Delineascope) 12, 76 wa — ae “ee ~ * -_ "100 
@ Yes, if you follow our clear, home-s study instruc- . big relief it ‘was to him to see help Aum. of American Rellresds ot World Book Co ae 8 
phpind Sette meted, “fw'ts ABET Ne tes | COmMNE through the pascure gate! | Ij Creviive Eaetionsl Society — oy 93, Zaner-Blocer Co. 8 | 
— ae an "7 to play real Lage by aay = = Before long the fire Was out and the Curriculum Films, Ine.__ 82, — a | 
advanced “Sleces, y* a cosaer thom —~j ‘on > daoed wood lot was safe. Dodson Co., Joseph H. ge 4 Food Products, Beverages 
hope you're thrilled to find that you can pick up al- ° e Greyhound Lines haan 3rd Cover, 76 2 * 
py a Ra and play it ey note. Study That night Uncle Charlie sat on Kevstene View Co. 88 American Can Co. 73 | 
pia intrested, "tend a for Free Booklet and f Print, and the back steps. Useless lay beside rd sochunsetie Vision Test (Welch Cereal Institute, Inc. 9, 76 
home without & teacher this vaay shortcut way. | him with his yellow muzzle on Uncle Allyn) oo Se me Sey et Oe ee 
pod oS aaen or" mute a FREE Charlie’s knee. Perry Plaures Co, Tho. 8 es ag som ire — 76, 81 
-—---- ———— — BAe “Are you going to call the dog Popular Science Publishing Co. rey —s — “i 
©. ©. Sehost ot ttusle, 6 Breneuich Bhdan WY. 18, W.¥ warden tonight?” asked Aunt Dora. (Audio-Visual Div.) _. 11, 82 D ers p a : eden — 
Sample. 1 would like to play (Name Instrument). “What for?” asked Uncle Charlie, Westinghouse Electric Corp. ee a $2. 53. 16 
é Have you | as he scratched Useless behind the 2nd Cover, 76 re 
Tnstrument........... . Instrument pa : ae General Foods Corp. ae 91 | 
. left ear. “I think this is just exactly Bochs, Sepplics; Schoo! Helps General Mille, Inc. 71 | 
Name i the kin@ of dog I need. ' he B C 14 Kellogg Co. 10, 78 | 
Address : Of course Useless didn’t know ‘ad nao — B me 78. gs National Dairy Council 74, 97 | 
what Uncle Charlie was saying, but coigew-sas ae Se Paraffined Carton Research 
, hi Somesh dh American Crayon Co. . 9 C il 78, 89 
it made him comfortable and happy dulcihaes Gaal ten % ouncil 78, 
just to hear his adopted _ master 8 American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 104 ee ao _ 4, “7 
ae: Pre-Primers | voice. He thumped his tail on the American Viscose Corp. 16, 99 Tamed 4 “* aaa —— ~— 
ae m Ue of Unusual floor; then he went to sleep. Useless Ann Marie’s Workshop______17, 78 nited States Beet Sugar Assn. 
t 4 = a Merit was tired. He had worked hard at Beckley-Cardy Co. ____.13, 90, 100, 104 Health and Hygiene 
ea | ape | Romie ferue | being wseful that day. Book-ofthe-Month Club ____. 1 
: zing 8 ; . A-200 Pyrinate (McKesson & 
Ay Fee “Tp 8 yy *-~ Bristol-Myers Co. (Ipana) __ 3, 78 Robbins. Inc.) 96 
Senna agi (ected “vocabularies Cable Co., The. 100, 104 srg oe Mee 
TN nese cemee, | yn * ge ° Century Music Publishing Co g4 American Dental Assn. 96 
SURPRISE FUN : : Finding Things to Draw _ =“) In wae I ” 8 P 9. 76 “As One Girl to Another” 
By ‘Sybi Anderson. Six story sequences with built-up voceba- t Home Cereal , anute, ow ' ‘ ne = ae OS « 74, 95 
| — 2 “ ‘of the. EN “ revides. readin ox ‘penence” a Champion Publishing Co. tes ye 6, 8 Scholl's Zino-pads 101 
Tee es gaat (Continued from page 50) Classic Comics (Gilberton Co.) -92, 101 Ex Ler, camer 98 
By Florence Battie. a and original incidents centered ° . ’ . . Compton & Ce, ¥. B. . rm ed Hygeia, The Health Magazine_ 15, 82 
around Sept his, dow, a playoaie, Suz and her iy appest in my pictures. Tl paint a light Council on Candy of the National leone (BristchMfvere Ca.) 3. 18 
41 iitustrations in three colors = “= '**' “PSY Orange head, nearly round, like this. Confectioners’ Assn. _ 76, 81 Docter & Gamble ae 
mg)" -— om When it gets almost dry I'll add some - Creative Educational Society 14, 15 Wrigley Jr. Co, Wm. 0 
O°" houen $8.80 postpaid. | brown hair. I'll put a red sweater on Ditto, Inc. ____ 1, - 
ovEh Sad Wa BATAL tbe the boy. I like red.” She draws balls say Publishing Co. a neon Reiter ens Sy ies | 
r Le for hands instead of the five stick fin- E. L. (Rayon Div.) 34, 94 American School ______ — 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY gers that children frequently make. ~ oe i - Pd “ Sn ra 8 92 National College of Education 94 
1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. She is careful to paint in a crude man- Pn on c._..._ tee yet ————— hn. 
ner which the children can imitate. scat hee 12, 13, 74, 94, 100 Sleiaier 0 a 04 
THIS CATALOG WILL HELP The standard of her drawing should Friendship Press _.__________.78, 95 
PLAN HANDICRAFT WORK be a little better than that of the Gel-Sten Supply Co., Inc. 76, 86 Magazines 
more accomplished children, but not Gregory, Vera . 94 Holiday _ a 
‘ papa rae — joa like the talented child’s work. (One Hayes School Publishing Co... 100 Hygeia, The Health Meguien_ 15, 82 
tools and materials needed for cannot expect to bring the others up Holiday Cartographs _________17, 82 Junior Arts & Activities 14, 92 
ey p= wy «Rae = to the talented child.) The teacher House of Little Books 100 Parents’ Magazine 102 
Plastics, Wood, Block Print- paints like this while the children Ipana (Bristol-Myers Co.)__.3, 78 School Arts Magazine rs 6 
ing, and Weoving. Write fer watch her, once in two weeks or of- Jones, Publishers, Earl J..12, 92 Siory Parade __ 102 
1946 revised edition. 25¢ , Bee lig, . 100 
’ refunded on first order. tener. They apply what they learn in igen anil rea 6 Opportunities 
80 PAGES. : ae * ie 
making original pictures. ee enor ae - © Colonial Studios, Inc... 100 | 
| = i qf... INC. McCormick-Mathers Publishing Friendship Studios___100 
a i. —_—" ae 51, 82 Process Corp. Pe ee 
45-49 $0. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. §. Using Color Miniatures Merrill Co., Inc., Charles E. — 13 pure Co... ae 
2124 S&S. MAIN STREET. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA (See pages 26 ond 79) Mimeograph Duplicator (A, B. Southern Greeting Card Co. “Ss 104 
Dick Co.) ____.__.._. 18 Sunshine Art Studios 12 
This picture had another beautiful Momyer, George R. Satememren 12 Wallace Brown, Inc... ————«9%6 
rose pink border too wide to show in “0 “a mec 14, 101 Wetmore & Sugden, Inc... 90 
rod : tio Pe h ou c Id ew exico ate ourist . 
very bo 6 oe _ means _ -_ f | a aie 25, 74 Teachers’ Agencies 
Christmas Cards! Take easy, big profit paste your miniature on a piece o eee ye 74, 87 Albert Teachers Age 9% 
orders from friends, others. Show Per- white paper and paint another border ——————------- 4, mest Leachers Agency 
sonal Christmas Cards with name, sen . : = Ralston Purina Co... 74, 97“ Fisk Teachers Agency. 96 
gational sellers at 25 for $1. Big profit around it. Don’t paste it in the cen- |/]| Ra dolph Th 
for you. No experience is needed. 17 : f th L der || andolph Co., omas__ a . . 
ter of the paper. Leave a wider || Rit Products Corp. 76. 82. 84, 99 Teachers’ Persona 
margin at the right so that you can Roberts, Johnson & Rand_ 78,92 ALG.A, Ine. 90 
have a wide right-hand border as the Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., The... 90 Krippendorf Foot-Rest Shoes. 94 
Indians did. They had no extra Rogers, Ida Marie. ._ 90 Mutual Loan Co. Or sad 
border at the bottom because the Row, Peterson & Co... 4, 76 = Ott Engraving Co., N. 83 
MoM words began there. Saga Press, Inc. _.......-.. 10. Teachers Casualty Underwriters. 74, 83 
Ol FAM Paint a band of bright pink at the School Service Co....____.4, 4 | 
left side and at the top, and a wider Scully, Marie A. ——- 2 ‘ “ ‘ 
z band at the right side. After the Song Flute Co., The riibationininaiensiancai 12 Assn. of American Railroads_. % 
or a ae int is tho hly d ‘ d de Steck Co., Publishers, The 4, 82. Greyhound Lines _____. 3rd Cover, 76 
treasured everywhere. Unexcelled paint s t roug y ry, ong Thayer & Chandl —_— = 100 New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 25, 74 
as an aid in English study. sign on it of entwined stems, eaves, United States B Sugar Assn._78, 103 United Motor Courts, i $2 
nee eae paneuneage and flowers, and paint it with a small ; 
Kraft houtes mew os $1.50 brush. Gilt paint would be beauti- Coupon Section: pages 74, 76, 78, 82, and 92 
Order today from ful, but if you haven’t any, use dark 
The Ga, ORLA TEDSe. Tete Ging» 6 blue to match the narrower border. 
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this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display, 


FAMOUS HIGHWAYS 
of This pemazing A$merica” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display 
for teachers—picturing in full color eight of America’s 
most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out 
into a band more than eight feet wide, which can be 
arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 


With this lithographed display you will receive four 
well-illustrated lesson topics, covering early history, scenic 
attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes 
of American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for 
your copy of this material right away. 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “Famous 
Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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provides “Room to Grow” 


Meets the new school needs at every age level 3 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work, 
they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools. 
Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders placed 

by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 


Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has established 
an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mi«d, 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use. 
In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new pictures 
and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced... . 4 


powerful “task force” for every classroom. 


write for information and earliest shipping date 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY :- 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





